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ORPHAN OF THE CASTLE. 


CHAP; rey” of 
ORD MONTREVILLE and Sir Richard 
Crofts, after exhauſting every mode of inquiry 
it the end of their journey, without having diſcover- 

ed any traces-of the fugitives, returned to London. 

The uncertainty of what was become of his ſon, and 

concern for the fate of Emmeline, made his Lord- 

ſhip more unhappy than he had yet been: and the re- 
ception he met with on his return home did not con- 
tribute to relieve him; he found that no intelligence. 
had been received of Delamere; and Lady Montre- 
ville beſet him with complaints and reproaches. The 
violence of her paſſions had, for ſome months, ſub- 
jected her to fits; and the evaſion of her fon, and 
her total ignorance of what was become of him, had 
kept her in perpetual agony during Lord Montre- 
ville's abſence. His return after ſo ſucceſsleſs a jour- 
ney increaſed her ſufferings, and ſhe was of a temper 
not to ſuffer alone, but to inflict on others ſome part 
of che pin ere HR OI HO, 
Lord Montreville attempted in vain to appeaſe and 
conſole her. Nothing but ſome ſatisfactory account 
of Delamere had the leaſt chance of ſucceeding; and 
his Lordſhip, who now ſuppoſed that Delamere and 
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Emmeline were concealed in the neighhourhood o - 
London, determined to perſevere in every means offi 
diſcovering them. „ 
For this purpoſe he had again recourſe to the a 
Croft's; and Sir Richard and his ſons readily e. 
undertook to aſſiſt him in his ſearch, and particularly Me 
elder undertook it with the warmeſt zeal. | 
This young man inherited all the cunning of n, 
his father, together with the coolnefs of temper, 
which ſupplied the place of ſolid underſtanding and 
quick parts; ſince it always gave him time to ſee 
where his intereſt lay, and ſteadineſs to purſue i 
it. By inceſſant aſſiduity he had acquired the confi- 
dence of Lady Montreville, to whom his attention 
and attendance were become almoſt neceſſary. Ao 
Her Ladyſhip never dreamt that a man of his 
rank could lift his eyes to either of her daughters, Ne 
and therefore encouraged his conſtant attendance on r 
them both; while Crofts was too ſenſible of the va- Mia 
lue of ſuch an alliance not to take advantage of the Wiſh< 


opportunities tliat were inceflantly afforded him. Ta 
- Lady Montreville had COR ones, that if Wa! 
Delamere married Emmeline, all that part of the for- Wat 


tune which ſhe had a right to give away ſhould be the to 
of her eldeſt daughter. This was upwards to 
of fix thouſand pounds a-year; and whether this p: 
ever happened or not, Crofts knew that what was 
ſettled on younger children, which muſt at all events WW 
be divided between the two young ladies, would n 
make either of them a fortune worthy his ambition, Wl = 
i t of the connection he would form by it de 
with Lord Montreville, who now to make a f. 
very conſiderable figure in the political world. 
With theſe views, Crofts had for near two years iſ | 
inceſſantly applied himſelf to conciliate the good opi- * 
nion of the whole family, with ſo much art that no- 
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glad to have ſecured his prize before the return of 


2 
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Delamere to his family threw an obſtacle in his way, 


which 'was the moſt formidable he had to contend 

with. | | 
He affected, however, the utmoſt anxiety to dif- 

cover him ; and recited to Lord Montreville an ex- 


hortation he intended to pronounce to him, if he 


ſhould be fortunate enough to do ſo. 
Nothing could be a greater proof of his Lordſhip's 


opinion of Crofts, than his entruſting him with a| 


commiſſion, which, if ſucceſsful, could hardly fail 
of irritating the fiery and ungovernable temper of 
Delamere, and driving him into exceſſes which it 
would require all the philoſophic ſteadineſs of Crofts 
to ſupport without reſentment. 


While Sir Richard and his two ſons therefore fet 
about the difficult taſk of finding Delamere, Lord 
Montreville went himſelf to Fitz-Edward ; but heard, 


that for many days he had not been at his apartments, 


that he had taken no ſervants with him, and that 
they knew not whither he was gone, or when he 


would return. 

Lord Montreville, who had depended more on the 
information of Fitz-Edward than any other he hoped 
to obtain, left a note at his lodgings, deſiring to fee 
him as ſoon as he came to town, and went back'in 
increaſed uneaſineſs to his own houſe. But among 
the numberleſs letters which lay on his library table, 
the directions of which he haſtily read in a faint 
hope of news of Delamere, he ſaw one direCted by 
the hand of Emmeline. He tore it eagerly open—it 
contained an account of all that had happened, writ- 
ten with ſuch clearneſs and ſimplicity as immediatel) 
impreſſed its truth; and it is difficult to ſay, whether 
Lord Montreville's pleaſure at finding his ſon till 
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nmarried, or his admiration at the greatneſs of his 
iece's mind, were the predominant emotion. 

When the former ſentiment a little ſubſided, he 
ad time to reflect on all the herotſm of her conduct ; 
Die was almoſt aſhamed of the long oppoſition he had 
Niven to his ſon's paſſion 3 and would, if he had not 
Wnown his wife's prejudices invincible, have acknow- 

ledged, that neither the poſſeſſion of birth nor fortune 
ould make any amends to him who ſaw and knew 
how to value the beauty of ſuch a mind as that of 
Emmeline. The inveterate averſion and inſurmount- 
able pride of Lady Montreville, he had no hope of 
Wconquering ; and ſhe had too much in her power, 
to ſuffer his Lordſhip to think of Delamere's loſing 
ſuch a large portion of his inheritance by diſobeying 

ther. For theſe reaſans he checked the inclination 


Id Fc felt riſing in his own heart to reward and receive 
rd, his niece, and thought only of taking advantage of 
is, her integrity to ſeparate his ſon from her for ever. 
nat 


He went with the letter in his hand to Lady Mon- 
treville's apartment, where he found Mr. Crofts and 
the two young ladies. 

He read it to them; and when he had finiſned it, 
expreſſed in the warmeſt terms his approbation of 
Miſs Moubray's conduct. Lady Montreville teſtified 
nothing but ſatisfaction at what ſhe called « the 


15 BF fooliſh boy's eſcape from ruin,” without having the 
le, generoſity to applaud her whoſe integrity was ſo 
nt much the object of admiration. 

Dy Poſſeſſing neither candour nor generoſity herſelf, 


the was incapable of loving thoſe qualities in another; 
and in anſwer to Lord Montreville's praiſes of Em- 
meline, which ſhe heard with reluctance, ſhe was 
not aſhamed to ſay, that perhaps were the whole 
truth known, his Lordſhip would find but little rea- 
43 
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ſon to ſet up his relation's character higher than tha 
of his own children; to which her eldeſt daughte J 
added—*«« Why, to be ſure, Madam, there is, as mi 
father ſays, ſomething very extraordinary in Mi ef 
Moubray's refuſing fuch a match—that is, iF ſhe hal 
no other attachment.” * 
Auguſta Delamere heard all chat her father ſaid 
in commendation of her beloved Emmeline, wit 
eyes ſuffuſed with tears, which drew on her the an. 
ger of her mother and the malignant ſneers of her 
ſiſter. * 
Tue two young ladies, however, were ſent away, 
while a council was held between Lord and Lady 
Montreville and Crofts, on what ſteps it was imme - 
diately neceſſary to take. - = 
Several ideas were ſtarted, but none which hi 
Lordſhip approved. He determined therefore to write 
to his ſon; with whoſe reſidence at Tylehurſt, the 
| houſe of Sir Philip Carnaby, Emmeline's letter ac 
quainted him; and wait his anſwer before he pro- 
ceeded farther. 
With this reſolution, Lady Montreville was en- 
tremely diſcontented; and propoſed, as the only plan 
on which they could depend, that his Lordſhip, under 
the pretence of placing her properly, ſhould ſend 
Emmeline to France, and there 5,960” + her till De- 
lamere, hopeleſs of RY her, ſhould confent to 
marry Miſs Otley. 
Her Ladyſhip os That it could not poſſiblj 
do the girl any harm; and that very worthy people 
had not ſcrupled to 3 much more violent 
actions where their motive was right, though {els 
ſtrong, than that which would in this caſe actuate 
Lord Montreville, which was, ſhe ſaid, to fave the 
ſole remaining heir of a noble houſe from a degras- 
ing and beggarly alliance.“ 


7 
„Hold Madam,” cried Lord Montreville, who 
as extremely diſpleaſed at the propoſal, and with 

mi be ſpeech with which it cloſed Remember, I beg 

bf you, that when you ſpeak of the Moubray family, 
oo ſpeak of one very little, if at all, inferior to your 

onz nor ſhould you, Lady Montreville, forget, in 
ie heat of your reſentment, that you are a woman 
= woman too, whoſe birth ſhould at leaſt give you 

A tibcral mind, and put you above thinking of an 

Sion as unfeminine as inhuman. Surely, as 2 

mother who have daughters of your own, you ſhould 

are ſome feeling for this young woman; not at all 
oveir inferior, but in being born under circumſtances 

for which ſhe is not to blame, and which mark 
with ſufficient unhappineſs a life that might other- 

: wiſe have done as much honour to my family, as I 

ite hope your daughters will do to your's.” 

=_ Thc lighteſt contradiction was what Lady Mon- 

Wtreville had never been accuſtomed to bear patiently. 

The aſperity therefore of this ſpeech, and the total 
rejection of her project, .threw her into an agony of 

paſſion, which ended in an hyſteric fit. | 
Lord Montreville, leſs moved than uſual, com- 
mitted her to the care of her daughters and women, 
and continued to talk coolly to Crofts on the ſubject 
they were before diſcuſſing. | 
After conſidering it in every point of view, he de- 
termined to leave Delamere at preſent to his own 
reflections; only writing to him a calm and expoſ- 
tulatory letter.z which, together with Emmeline's 
Readineſs, on which he now.relied with the utmoſt 
confidence, might, he thought, effect more than vio- 
dent meaſures. His Lordſhip wrote alſo to Emmeline, 
ſtrongly expreſſing his admiration and regard; and 
his confidence and eſteem increaſed her deſire tp 
deſerve them. | 


— 
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- Mrs. Stafford was now nearly recovered; andi 
— ſettled at his new houſe, where he always * 
returned at night, rn he bene almoſt every day 
at Woodfield: 

His mornings were often eedupted in n thoſe amuſe. 
ments of which he had been ſo fond before his paſ.- 
fon for Emmeline became the only buſineſs of his 
life; and ſecure of ſeeing her continually, and of 
telling her how he loved her, he was more reaſon. 
able than he had yet been. 
The letters, however, which now wives from 
Lord Montreville, a little diſturbed his felicity. They 
gave Emmeline an opportunity to exhort him to re- 
turn to London—to make his peace with his father, 
and quiet the uneaſineſs of Lady Montreville, which 
his Lordihip repreſented as exceſſive, and as fatal to 
ber health as to the peace of the whole family. 

-Emmeline urged him by every tie of duty and af- 
LoQivin: to relieve the anxiety of his family, and 
particularly to attend to the effect his abſence and 
diſobedience had on the conſtitution of his mother, 
which had long been extremely ſhaken. But to all 
her remonſtrances, he anſwered—“ That he would 

not return till Lady Montreville would promiſe 
neyer to renew thoſe reflections and reproaches which 
had driven him from Audley-Hall; and to which he 
- apprehended he ſhould now be more than ever ex- 
. ö 
As Emmeline could not pretend to procure ſuch 
dan engagement from her Ladyſhip, all ſhe could do 
Was to inform Lord Montreville of his objection, 
- and to leave it to him to make terms between Dela- 
mere and his mother. 
Near a month had now elapſed ſince Emmelines 
carrival at Woodſield; and the returning ſerenity of 
her mind had reſtored to her countenance all its 


— 
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oom and brilliancy.. She had indeed no other un- 
aneſs than what aroſe from her anxiety to pro- 
W ure quiet to her uncle's family, and from her ob- 
ervations on the increaſing melancholy of Mrs. Staf- 
Word, for which ſhe knew too well how to account. 
Even this, however, often appeared alleviated by 
er preſence, and forgotten in her converſation z and 
Dee rejoiced in the power of affording a temporary re- 
Wicf to the ſorrows of one whom ſhe ſo truly loved. 
This calm was interrupted by Elkerton, by whom 
the affront he had received at Staines, from Dela- 
mere, had not been forgotten, though he by no 
means reliſhed the thoughts of reſenting it in the 
way his friend Jackman, and all who heard of it, 
propoſed. = 1 : 
Io riſk his life and all his finery, ſeemed a moſt 
cruel condition: but Jackman proteſted there was 
no other by which he could retrieve his honour. 
And his friend at whoſe houſe he was, on the 
| borders of Hampſhire, who had been an officer 
in the military ſervice of the Eaſt India Company, 
and had acquired a princely fortune, felt himſelf in- 
ſpired with all the punctilios of a ſoldier, and declar- 
ed to Elkerton, that if he put up with this affront, 
no man of honour could hereafter ſpeak to him. 
Poor Elkerton, who in the article of fighting, as 

well as many others, extremely reſembled * 4e Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,” made all the evaſions in his power; 
while his /o: diſant friends, who enjoyed his diſ- 
treſs, perſiſted in puſhing him on to demand ſatis- 
faction of Delamere; but after long debates, he de- 
termined firſt to aſk him for an apology. There was, 
he thought, ſome hope of obtaining it; if not, he 
| could only in the laſt extremity have recourſe to the 
deſperate expedient of a challenge. He wrote there- 
fore a letter to Delamere, requeſtingy-in the civileſt 


« 
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| for the town near Tylehurſt. 
Ipiritual, againſt the next morning, when Delamere 


Had arrived there that day. He delivered his letter, 


Taking of the next day. But he found no arguments 


and mildeſt terms, an apology for his behaviour 
Staines; and ſent it by a ſervant, as it was not mon 
than twenty miles from the houſe where he was u 
That Mr. — had taken. 0 
Delamere returned a contemptuous refuſal ; bu. 
neither mentioned the letter to Emmeline, nor though 
again about its writer. "= 
The unfortunate Elkerton, who reproached in. 
ceſſantly his evil ſtars for having thrown this hat. 
Headed boy in his way, could not conceal from hi 
friends the unaccommodating anſwer he had received 
to his pacific overture ; and it was agreed that E. 


|  kerton muſt either determine to fight him, or be er. g 


eluded from good company for ever. The challenge, 
therefore, penned by the Aſiatic hero, was copied 
with a trembiing hand by Elkerton; and Jackman, 
who had offered to be his ſecond, ſet out with hin 


On their arrival, Jackman took a paſt-chaiſe ts ; 12 
carry the billet to Delamere, leaving the terrified ir 
Elkerton to ſettle all his affairs, both temporal ande 


Was appointed to meet him on a heath near the town, 
at ſeven o'clock. | 5 
Jackman found Delamere with Fitz-Edward, who 


and Delamere immediately anſwered it, by ſaying be 
would not fail to attend the appointment, with his 

During Jackman's abſence, Elkerton tried to ar- 
gue himſelf into a ſtate of mind fit for the under- 


gave him any ſort of ſatisfaction, ſave two; one was, 
that as moſt diſputes ended with firing a brace of 

iſtols in the air, the probability was, that he ſhould 
be as fortunate as others the ſecond, that if the 
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Wor ſhould happen, he ſhould at leaſt make a pa- 
WW {raph worthy ſome hazard: and that whether he 
4 Delamere, or fell himſelf, an affair of honour 
ich a young man of his rank would extremely con- 
ibute to his fame. | 
= Neither of theſe reflections, however, had force 
_ Enough to prevent his heartily withing there was no 
ecceſſity to employ them; and he contrived to make 
Dach a buſtle with his ſervant about his piſtols, and 
ent forth ſo many inquiries for an able ſurgeon, 
at it was known immediately at the inn where he 
was, that the gentleman was come to fight young 
gquire Delamere, | 
n a country town ſuch intelligence ſoon gained 
round; and before Jackman's return, every {hop in 
it had ſettled the place and manner of the combat. 
= One of Mr. Stafford's ſervants was at the inn, 
which was alſo the poſt-houſe z where the landlady 
failed not to tell him what a bloody-minded man was 
in the next room. The ſervant, who, like all 
of his ſtation, delighted in the wonderful and the ter- 
rible, collected all the particulars z which he retail- 
ed on his arrival at home, with all the exaggerations 
his anvention would lend him. 9355 | 


YET RE 


HE maid who waited on Emmeline had no ſoon- 
er heard theſe particulars, than conceiving her 
to be more intereſted in the fate of Delamere than 
any other perſon, ſhe ran up to tell her of it; and 
though ſhe had not retained the name of Elkerton 
perfectly, Emmeline, who inſtantly recollected the 
adventure at Staines, ſaw the truth at once; and 
was terrified at the impending event to a degree that 
made her for a moment incapable of reflection. 
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To be, however remotely, or however innocent 


2 p, 7 


the cauſe of = man's hazarding his life, was ſhock 
ing to all her feelings. But to ſuppoſe that Lon 


1 
= 
* 
5 
. 
* 


Montreville might be made by her means the mo 
wretched of human beings, by the loſs of an on 
and beloved ſon, was an idea which froze her blood 
Fer regard for Delamere, which was the affection 
of a ſiſter, ſomewhat heightened perhaps by his per: 
ſevering preference of herſelf, her friendſhip for Au. 
guſta, and her anxiety for the peace of his what 
family, added to her general tenderneſs of heart, all 
Co- operated to diſtreſs her on this occaſion. As ſoon 
as ſhe could recollect what was beſt to be done, ſti 
ſought Mr. Stafford, to whom ſhe related what ſh:M 
had heard, which the ſervant who had brought th 
intelligence repeated before him. — 
Mr. Stafford, at Emmeline's earneſt requeſt, {: 
out for the houſe of Delamere, who had not tha 
day been at Woodfield, becauſe he expected Fitz-Ed- 
ward. Mr. Stafford delivered to him a preſſing in 

"treaty from Emmeline that he would forbear ti 

meet Elkerton, or at leaſt delay it till ſhe could ſpeak 

'to him; but Delamere ſhewing Stafford the letter 
He had received, deſired him to go back and make] 
Emmeline eaſy as well as he could, ſince to comph 

with her requeſt was entirely out of his power. To 
the neceſſity of his meeting Elkerton, Stafford aſſent- 

ed; and returned home to relate the little ſucceſs 
of his embaſly, while the terror and alarm of Em- 
meline were only increaſed by his viſit. 

Such was her anxiety, that ſhe would have gone 
herſelf to Tylehurſt, if Mrs. Stafford had not repre- 
ſented to her that it would be certainly improper, 

And probably ineffectual. | 

| She paſſed a ſleepleſs night, tormenting herſeli 
witk a thouſand imaginary modes of miſery which 
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Au ght ariſe from the meeting of the next day. But 


ir ic ſhe continued to form and reject projects for 
on eventing it, ſeven o'clock paſſed, and the rencontre 
no ded without bloodſhed ; the cautious: valour of 
nMkerton having been ſo loud, that a magiſtrate 
oo lived in the town, and who was well known to 


tian rd Montreville, had heard of it, and, with a party 
= conſtables, had followed Elkerton at ſome diſtance. 
ey concealed themſelves, by the juſtice's order, in 
10K gravel-pit near the place of combat, and there ſaw 
e ground already poſſeſſed by Delamere and Fitz- 
o dward. : . 1 
The trembling challenger, with a face as pale as 
= Dclamere's piſtol had already done its worſt, fol- 
ved by Jackman, on whoſe undaunted counte- 
ance he caſt a rueful and imploring look, then rode 
owly up, punctual to the time. 1 re 
The uſual ceremonies paſſed, Elkerton's blood 
eemed to be all gone to his heart, to encourage it 
d be ſtout 3 and his knees, which trembled moit 
Witcouſly, appeared to reſent the deſertion. He caſt 
ound the heath a hopeleſs look—no ſuccour ap- 
droached ! The ground was meaſured ; each took 


ze heir poſt; and his trembling increaſed ſo violently, 
Mat Delamere apprehended very little from a piſtol 
on fo unſteady a hand. But had he apprehended 


ore, he was of a temper to receive it unſhrinkingly. 
he moment to fire now arrived; and Elkerton, 
while cocking his piſtol, ſaw the poſe riſe out of the 
gravel-pit; but he was too far gone to be ſenſible of 
the ſeaſonable relief ; therefore, without knowin 

what he was about, he-fired his piſtol before they 
could ſeize his arm, and then ſtood like a ſtatue, 


T See 

Ircarly inſenſible of the happineſs of his deliverance. 
f The juſtice advancing himſelf on horſe- back, now 
rut both the gentlemen under arreſt: and Elkerton 
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ſeeing himſelf at length ſafe for the preſent, thought 
he might venture to inſiſt on ſtanding Mr. Dela. 
mere's fire. The more the worthy juſtice oppoſed 
it, the more vehement he grew: but Delamere, who tio 
deſpiſed him too much to be really angry with him, Mic 
went off the field, telling Elkerton that any other m 
time when there were fewer witneſſes, he would give 
him what further ſatisfaction he would require. He 
e his honour'to the juſtice that he would trouble 
imſelf no further about the affair; and Elkerton, i 
having given Jackman's bail for his preſent pacific Was 
intentions, was ſuffered to go alſo. Y 
He returned to the houſe of his Eaft Indian friend, 
exulting ſecretly in his eſcape, and openly in his 
valour; to which latter, Jackman did not bear teſti- Ne- 
mony ſo warmly as he thought friendſhip required. 
Determined, however, to loſe no part of the glory 
which he thought he had dearly purchaſed by being 
frightened out of his wits, he wrote, in the form 
of a ietter, a moſt tremendous account of the duel Her 
to the daily papers, in which he deſcribed all its 
imaginary horrors, and ended with afferting very m 
roundly, that „Mr. Elkerton had the misfortune 
dangerouſly to wound the Hon. Frederic Delamere ; WP 
and, when this account came away, there were n6 
hopes of his recovery.” | 
Having ſecured himſelf a fame, at leaſt, for two 
or three days, he ſet out for London to enjoy it; 
never refleCting on any other confequences than thoſe 
moſt flattering to his ridiculous vanity. He knew 
he ſhould be talked of; and by repreſenting what 
had not happened, have a fair opportunity of telling 
What bad, in his own way. | 
When Emmeline, who had never ceaſed walking 
about and liſtening, ſaw Delamere and Fitz-Edward 
riding quictly acroſs the lawn which led to the houſe, 
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bt] e ran eagerly down to meet them: but the idea 
la. Mat Elkerton might poſſibly be killed, checked her 
eu; and when they came up to her, breathleſs agi- 
ho tion prevented her aſking what ſhe wanted to know. 
m, elamere, who ſaw her fo pale and terrified, threw 


Wroſclf inſtantly off his horſe, and caught her in 

s arms. | | : 

Has no harm happened, Mr. Dehamere ?” 

« None in the world, my Emmeline. No 

hurt ſo much as you are; though poor Elkerton 

Was almoſt as much frightened. Come, pray com- 

ce yourſelf—you have not yet the glory to boaſt 

having a life loſt about you.” IS 

Heaven forbid that L ever ſhould? anſwered. 
Whc—*< I am grateful that there has been no miſ- 


d. rief! —Oh ! if I could defcribe what I have ſuffer- 
y. ſurely you would never terrify me ſo again.” 
17 WF She could not reſtrain her tears. Delamere led 


r into the houſe „ where, while Mrs. Stafford gave 


el er bartſhorn and water, Delamere, at her requeſt, 
ts elated exactly what had happened: and having given 
ry mmeline his honour that he would think no more of 
1c ie affair if Elkerton did not, the tranquillity of the 


zouſe ſeemed to be reſtored, and Delamere and 
itz-Edward were invited to dinner; where great 
Iteration in the looks of the latter, was remarked 
y both the ladies. Nor was it in looks only that 
itz-Edward was extremely changed. His cheer- 


ulneſs was quite gone; he appeared to be ineffec- 
1 ally ſtruggling with ſome unconquerable uneaſi- 
t eſs; and though his ſoft and inſinuating man- 
g ers were the ſame, he no longer fought, by a thou- 


and agreeable ſallies and lively anecdotes, to enter- 
ain; or whatever attempt he made was ſo evident-- 
y forced, that it loſt its ſucceſs. Remarkable for - 
us temperance at table, for which he had often en- 
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16  EMMELIN x, $ 
dured the ridicule of his companions, he now ſeen 
ed to fly to the bottle, againſt his inclination, as iſ 
* hopes to procure himſelf a temporary ſupply oil 
pirits. = 
Every day after that on which Emmeline ani" 
Mrs. Stafford made this remark, its juſtce wa 
more evident. .Y 
While Delamere was in the fields, Fitz-EdwarlMf 
would fit whole mornings with Mrs. Stafford an! 
Emmeline, leaning on their work-table, or looking 
cover Emmeline, buſied with her pencil. Had hig 
marked attention to Mrs. Stafford continued, ſhe WP? 
would have ſeen his behaviour with great alarm; but 
he no longer paid her thoſe oblique yet expreſſive AP. 
compliments of which he uſed to be ſo laviſh. I 
ſeemed, as if occupied by ſome other object, he till 
admired and revered her, and wiſhed to make her 
the confidant of the ſorrow that oppreſſed him. II 
they were accidentally alone, he appeared on the point 
of telling her; then ſuddenly cheeking himſelf, he 
changed the diſcourſe, or abruptly left her; and a 
he was a man whom it was impoſſible to know with- 
out receiving ſome impreſſions in his favour, ſhe felt, 
as well as Emmeline, a pity for him, which they 
wiſhed to be juitified in feeling, by hearing that 
whatever was the cauſe of his unhappineſs, he had 
not brought it on himſelf by any crime that would 
make their regard for him blameable.—For Emme- 
line, though the knew that it was with no good de- 
he had contributed to Delamere's getting her 
off, yet could not perſuade herſelf to hate him for 
it, when he not only humbly ſolicited her forgive- 
_ neſs, but proteſted that he was truly rejoiced, as well 
as aſtoniſhed, at her ſteadineſs and good conduct; 
and would be ſo far from encouraging any ſuch at- 
tempt for the future, that he would be the firſt to 
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i Delamere to an account, could he ſuppoſe he 
rboured intentions which he now conſidered as 
generous and criminal. 

Theſe declarations had made his peace both with 
mmeline and her friend; and his languid and ſen- 
mental converſation, though it made him leſs en- 
taining, did not make him leſs intereſting to either 
them. 5 

Mr. Stafford, ever in purſuit of ſome wild ſcheme, 
as now gone for a few days into another county, 


Fe. make himſelf acquainted with the proceſs of 
ſhe Manuring land with old wigs—a mode of agricul- 

yu rc, on which Mr. Headly had lately written a treatiſe 

ive d convincing, that Mr. Stafford was determined to 
opt it on his own farm, as ſoon as a ſuſhcient num- 

er of wigs could be procured for the purpoſe. 

er During this abſence, and on the fourth day after 


kerton's exploit, a ſtormy morning had driven De- 
mere from the fields; who went into Mrs. Staf- 
ord's dreſſing room, where he found Fitz-Edward 
eading Cecilia to Mrs. Stafford and Miſs Moubray, 
hile they ſat at work. ä 

Mrs. Stafford had two little boys at her feet; and 
hen Delamere appeared, ſhe deſired him to take a 


* hair quietly, and not diſturb ſo ſober a party. But 
by e had not been ſeated five minutes, before the chil- 
11 ren, who were extremely fond of him, crept to him; 


and he began to play with them, and to make ſuch a 
oiſe, that Mrs. Stafford laughingly threatened to ſend 
all the riotous boys into the nurſery together when 
Wt that moment Millefleur, who had ſome time before 
ome down to attend his maſter, entered the room 
with a letter, which he ſaid came expreſs from Berk- 
ey-ſquare. f | | 

Delamere ſaw that his father's hand had almoſt 
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18 E MME LIN E, 15 
illegibly directed it. He opened it in fearful haſte 
and read theſe words 
&« Before this meets you, your mother will pro 
bably be no more. A paragraph in the newſpaper 
in which you are ſaid to have been killed in a duel 
threw her into convulſions. I ſatisfied myſelf of . 
8 ſafety by ſeeing the man with whom you fought A; 
ut your mother is incapable of hearing it. Un- 
happy boy ! if you would ſee her alive, come away 
inſtantly. I 


| cc MoNTRE VILLE.“ 

&« Berkley- e, Feb. 29.” | 

It is impoſſible to ſay whether the conſternation 
of Emmeline, or that of Delamere, was the greateſt 
By the dreadful idea of having occaſioned his mo-Wier' 
ther's death, every other was for a moment abſorb 
ed. He flew without ſpeaking down ſtairs, and in. 
to the ſtable where he had left his horſe ; but hi 

oom had carried the horſe to his own ſtables, ſup- 
poſing his maſter would ſtay till night. Without 
recollecting that he might take one of Mr. Stafford 
he ran back into the room where Emmeline wa 
weeping in the arms of her friend, and claſping her 
wildly to his boſom, he exclaimed—« Farewel, Em - 
meline ! Farewel, perhaps, for ever! If I loſe mj 
mother, I ſhall never forgive my/elf; and {hall be: 
wretch unworthy of you. Deareſt Mrs. Stafford 
take care, I beſeech you, of her, whatever becomes 
of me.” 

Having ſaid this, he ran away again without his 
hat, and darted acroſs the lawn towards his own 
houſe, meaning to go thither on foot; but Fitz-Ed- 
ward, with more preſence of mind, was directing 
two of Mr. Stafford's horſes: to be ſaddled, witi 
which he ſoon overtook Delamere; and proceeding 
together to the town, they got into a poſt- chaiſe, and 
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iN ent as expeditiouſly as four horſes could take them, 
ards London. IF 
WT Equally impetuous in all his feelings, his grief at 


ene ſuppoſed misfortune was as violent as it could 
eh e been, had he been ſure that the worſt had al- 
oh dy happened. He now remembered, with in- 
htte ſelf-reproach, how much uneaſineſs and diſ- 
. ss he had occaſioned to Lady Montreville, ſince he 


t her in November at Audley-Hall without taking 
e- and recollecting all her tenderneſs and affec- 
Won for him from the earlieſt dawn of his memory; 
r ſolicitude in his ſickneſs, when ſhe had attended 


or Wm herſelf, and given up her reſt and health to con- 
it ibute to his; her partial fondneſs, which ſaw 


Writ even in his errors; her perpetual and ardent 
Wxicty for what ſhe believed would ſecure his hap- 
eſs—he ſet in oppoſition to it his own neglect, 


his 3 patience, and diſobedience ; and called himſelf an 
- tinatural and ungrateful monſter. 


Fitz-Edward could hardly reſtrain his extrava- 
nt ravings during the journey; which having per- 
drmed as expeditiouſly as poſſible, they arrived in 
erkley- ſquare; where, when the porter opened the 
or to them, Delamere had not courage to aſk 
dw his mother did; but on Fitz-Edward's inquiry, 
e porter told them ſhe was alive, and not worſe. 

| Relieved by this account, Delamere ſent to his 
ather, to know if he might wait upon him. : 
His Lordſhip anſwered “ That he would only 


1s e Colonel Fitz-Edward ; but that Delamere might 
v1 ome in, to wait till his mother's phyſicians arrived.“ 
d. Lord Montreville was indeed fo irritated againſt 
ng elamere, by all the trouble and anxiety he had ſuf- 


red on his account, that he determined to ſhew 

is reſentment ; and in this reſolution he was en- 

ouraged by Sir Richard Crofts, who repreſented 
| B 2 
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to him, that his: mother's danger, and his father's il [ 
pleaſure, might together work upon his mind, an 
induce him to renounce an attachment which cl 
caſioned to them both ſo much unhappineſs. ; 
It was in this hope that his Lordſhip refuſed if 
ſee his fon : and while Fitz-Edward went to hin 
Delamere was ſhewn into another room, where AF 
youngeſt ſiſter immediately came to him. 
She received him with rapture mingled with teas 
and related to him the nature of his mother's ilnc 
which had ſeized her two days before, on her uf 
fortunately taking up a newſpaper. from the brea 
faſt-table, where it was very confidently ſaid tha 
he was mortally wounded in a duel by a peril 
named Elkerton, of Portland-Place : That Loi 
Montreville had luckily had a letter from Fitz-EA 
ward the day before, (whom he had forgiven tu 
rt he took in regard to Emmeline, on no oth 
condition than that he ſhould go down to him, au 
give his Lordfhip an account of his conduct); ani 
that therefore he was leſs alarmed; though ve 
much hurried by the paragraph. 
He had, however, gone to Elkerton's houſe, when 
he found him very compoſedly receiving the inqu 
ries of his friends, and where he infiſted on hearin 
exactly what had happened. 
' His Lordſhip immediately returned to his wife 
but the convulſions had ariſen to ſo alarming i 
height, that ſhe was no longer capable of heari 
him; and ſhe had ever ſince continued to have, 
very ſhort intervals, ſuch dreadful fits, as had e 
tirely contracted her left ſide, and left very lit 
hope of her recovery. 
Delamere was extremely ſhocked at this account 
and after waiting ſome time, Fitz-Edward came 
him, and told him that his father was extreme 
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ry, and abſolutely refuſed to ſee him or hear his 
ology, unleſs he would firſt give his honour, that 
Lady Montreville ſhould ſurvive the illneſs his in- 
W \ſcreet raſhneſs had brought upon her, he would, 
don as ſhe was out of danger, go abroad, and 
main there till he ſhould obtain forgiveneſs for his 
c errors and leave to return. 5 
== The heart of Delamere was acceſſible only by the 
arb enues of affection and kindneſs; compulſion and 
reats only made him more reſolutely perſiſt in any 
wourite project. Sir Richard Crofts, therefore, 
rho had adviſed this meaſure, ſhewed but little 
nowledge of his temper, and never was more miſ- 
bken in his politics. 
Delamere no ſooner heard the meſſage, than he 
new with whom it originated; and full of indig- 
ation at finding his father governed by a man for 
Whom he felt only averſion and contempt, he an- 
Vered, with great aſpgrity—* That he came thither 
Wot to ſolicit any favour, but to ſee his mother: That 
Wc would not be dictated to by the Crofts ; but 
would remain in town till he knew whether his 
other deſired to ſee him; and be ready to wait on 
is father when he would vouchſafe to treat him as 
ais ſon.” | ; 
He then ſhook hands with Fitz-Edward, kiſſed his 
ſiſter, and walked out of the houſe, in ſpite of their 
nited endeavours to detain him. All they could ob- 
ain of him, was his conſent to go to Fitz-Edward's 
lodgings, as he had none of his own ready ; from 
hence he ſent conſtantly every hour to inquire 


after Lady Montreville. 


CHAP. III. 


MMELINE, in the mean time, remained in great 
uneaſineſs at Woodfield. Delamere, on his firſt 


* 
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arrival in town, wrote a ſhort and confuſed note; H 
which ſhe only learned that Lady Montreville v I 
alive. After ſome days ſhe received the following 
letter from Auguſta Delamere :— f 
« T will now try, my deareſt Emmeline, to ginff 3 
u an account of what has paſſed here ſince n 
rother's arrival. J 
« My mother is happily better ; knows every body 
and ſpeaks more diſtinctly; her fits return leſs ful 1 3 
_ quently ; and upon the whole, the phyſicians give if 
hopes of her recovery, but very little that ſhe wil q 
ever be reſtored to the uſe of the arm which is co 1 
tracted. f 
„On Friday, in an interval of Tp fits, Sir Hug L 
Cathcart and Dr. Gardner, her phyſicians, propoſf 
that ſhe ſhould ſee my brother, of whoſe being li 3 
ing nothing we could any of us ſay could conving 9 
her. She repeated to Dr. Gardner, who ſtaid will 
Her after the other went, that ſhe was deecived. 
« He affured her that ſhe was deceived in nothing 
| but in her ſudden and unhappy prepoſſeſſion; i 
that Mr. Delamere had never been in the leaſt da 
ger, and was actually in perfect health. 
« C He is alive l' cried my mother, mournfully- 
thank God he is alive; but he knows my illnek 
and I do not fee him Ah! it is too certain I hav 
axes my ſon P ; 
„Nou k have not been able to ſee kin, my deal 
a; but he came up as ſoon as he heard of yo 
fitnation „and now waits your commands at Colon 
Fitz-Edward's lodgings. —Do you wiſh to fee him 
ce e do! I dowiſh to ſee him I Oh let him come! 
„ The agitation of her mind, however, brougit 
on almoſt inſtantly a return of the diſorder ; and be 
fore my brother's arrival, ſhe was inſenſible. 
« Her diſtorted features, her hands contracted, ht 
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mn TK glazed and fixed, her lived complexion, and 
. agonizing expreſſion of her countenance, were 
their height, when Delamere was deſired to go in- 
me room: my father believed, that the ſight of 
mother in ſuch a ſituation, could not but affect 
feelings of her ſon. | 
(it did indeed affect him ! He ſtood a moment 
pking at her in ſilent terror; then, as if ſuddenly 
Collecting that he had been the cauſe of this dread- 
WW! iteration, he turned away, claſped his hands 
eecher, and burſt into tears. - 
(„My mother neither ſaw him, nor heard his loud 
bs. My ſiſter looked at him reproachfully ; and 
MS parently to eſcape from her, he came to me, and 
ing my hand, kiſſed it, and aſked how long this 
elancholy ſcene would laſt ? 7 
« The phyſician, who heard the queſtion, faid the 
vas going off. It did ſo in a few minutes. She 
bed deeply; and ſeeing the doctor ſtill fitting by 
err, the aſked if he would ſtill perform his promiſe, 
a let her ſee her ſon? | 
At theſe words, Delamere ſtepped forward, and 
Wrew himſelf on his knees by the bed fide. He 
WW cpt aloud; and eagerly kiſſed his mother's hands, 
chich he bathed in tears. 1 . 
= < She looked at him with an expreſſion to which 
o deſcription can do juſtice; but unable to ſpeak, ſhe 
emed ſtruggling to explain herſelf ; and the phy- 
ian, fearful of ſuch agitation, faid,—* There, ma- 
am, is Mr. Delamere; not only alive, but willing, 
| am perſuaded, to give you, in regard to his future 
auc, any aſſurances that you require to tran- 
ie your mind.“ N my 
« £ No !' ſaid ſhe, fighing,—* that Delamere is liv- 
Pg, I thank heaven but for the reſt, —I have no 
opes.' 9 | 
B4 


. TUR N 
« «For the reſt,” reſumed the doctor, © he will pri 
miſe any thing if you will only make yourſelf cal 

c At this moment my Lord entered“ You («WM 
Sir,“ ſaid he ſternly to Delamere, whom he had na 
ſeen ſince his arrival in London —“ you ſee to wh 
extremity your madneſs has reduced your mother 

cc Delamere, {till on his knees, looked ſorrowfullil 
up as if to inquire what reparation he could make? 

« My father, appearing to underſtand the queſtion 
ſaid “ If you would not be indeed a ee the 
Lady Montreville that you have a ſenſe of your er 
rors, and will give her no farther uneaſineſs.“ 

« © Do Frederic,” cried. my ſiſter. 

« In what ways Sir ” ſaid my brother, very mou 
fully. 
ce Tell her you will conſent to fulfil all her wiſhes. 

« Sir, ſaid Delamere firmly, if to ſacrifice nl 
oven life would reſtore my mother's, I would nan 
heſitate 3 but if what your Lordſhip means relate 
to Miſs Otley, it is abſolutely out of my power. 

« © He is already married, I doubt not, ſight 
my mother. 

« © [ſpon my ſoul, I am not.” 

« Come, come, FEI Dr. Gardner, c this i is goin 
a great deal too far; gour Ladyſhip is but juſt co 
vinced your fon is living, and my Lord here is 
ready talking of other matters. Tell me, madam; 
what do you with Mr. Delamere to ſay ? 

“That he will not marry,” eagerly interrupte 
my father, but with his mother's conſent and mine 
4 will not, my Lord, ſaid Delamere, fighing 
That as ſoon as Lady Montreville i is well engug 
to allow you to leave her, you will go abroad 
twelvemonth, or longer if I ſhall judge it expedient 

66 will promiſe that, if your Lordſhip makes 
pune of it—if my mother inſiſts upon it. But, 
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pre ora, if at the end. of that time, Emmeline Moubray 
ay ain fingle——my Lord, you do not expect un- 
der nditional fubmiſſhon—l thall then, in my turn, hope 
| no at you and my mother will make no farther oppo- 


ion to my wiſhes.“ 
My father, who expected no conceſſion from 
Pelamere, had at firſt aſked of him more than he 
iended to inſiſt on, and now appeared eager to 
Wo: with the firit terms he could obtain. Accept- 
n cherefore a delay, inſtead of a renunciation, he 
21d, — Well, Delamere, if at the end of a twelve- 
oath you {till inſiſt on marrying Miſs Moubray, I 
vill not oppoſe it. Lady Montreville, you hear 
at your ſon engages for; do you agree to the 
W 
« My mother ſaid, very faintly, — Yes.” 
he promiſe was repeated on both fides before 
the phyſician and Fitz-Edward, who came in at the 
latter part of this ſcene. My mother ſeemed reluc- 
Wtantly to accede ; complained of extreme faintneſs; 
and the ſcene beginning to grow fatiguing to her, 
my brother offcred to retire. She gave him her hand, 
which he kifled ; and at her deſire, conſented to re- 
turn to the apartments here which he uſed to occu- 
py. My mother had that gvening another attack; 
though 1t was much leſs ſevere. But as the con- 
| traction does not give way to any remedies yet uſed, 
the phyſicians propoſe ſending her 'to Bath, as ſoon 
as the is able to bear the journey. | 
Thus, my deareſt Emmeline, I have punctually 
related all you appear fo anxious to know, on which 
We” you to reflect. My mother now ſees my 
Mother every day; but he has deſired that nothing 
may be ſaid of the paſt; and their converſations are 
| ſhort and melancholy. Fitz-Edward has left Lon- | 
don; and Frederic told me, laſt night, that as ſoon 
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as the phyſicians pronounce my mother out of d: 9 
ger, he ſhall go down to you. Ah! my lovely bend 2 
What a trial will his be! But i know you will en 
courage and ſupport him in the taſk, however pain 
ful, of fulfilling the promiſe he has given; and ml 1 
father, who praiſes you inceſſantly, ſays he is /ure of 
At. 3 


Adieu my dear Miſs Mowbray ! your affec 
tionate and attached, -Y 
* AUGUSTA DELAMERE.” 
cc Berlley-ſquare, March 3 J 
A few days after the — of this letter, Dela. 
mere went down to Tylehurſt. Dejection was viſ. 
Þly marked in his air and countenance; and all tha 
:Emmeline could ſay to ſtrengthen his reſolution, 
ſerved only to make him feel greater reluctance. To 
quit her for twelve months, to leave her expoſed to 
the ſolicitation of rivals who would not fail to ſur. 
round her, and to hazard loſing ber for ever, ſeem. 
ed ſo terrible to his imagination, that the nearer the 
2 of his promiſed departure grew, the more 
fible he thought it to depart. 
lis ardent imagination ſeemed to be employed 
-only in figuring the variety of circumſtances, whick 
might in that interval ariſe to ſeparate them for 
ever; and he magnified theſe poſſibilities, till he 
Perſuaded himfelf that nothing but a private mar- 
riage could ſecure her. As he ſaw how anxious 
Jhe was that he ſhould ſtrictly adhere to the pro- 
miſes he had given his father, he thought that he 
might induce her to conſent to this expedient, as 
the only one by which he could reconcile his 
and his love. He therefore took an opport 
when he had by the bitterneſs of his — 
ſoftned her into tears, to intreat, to implore her to 
conſent to marry him before he went. He urged, 


e 


- 
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t as Lord and Lady Montreville had both con- 
end ted to their union at the end of the year, if he 


| eng Wnained in the ſame mind, it made in fact no dif- 
a ence to them; becauſe he was very ſure that his 
| my Sc linations would not change, and no doubt could 
re 0 y 


ce but from herſelf. If, therefore, ſhe determined 
n to be his, ſhe might as well conſent to become 
immediately, as to hazard the difficulties which 
ight ariſe to their marriage hereafter. 

Emmeline, though extremely affected by his ſor- 
V, had ſtill reſolution enough to treat this argu- 
Went as feeble ſophiſtry, unworthy of him and of 
rſelf; and poſitively to refuſe her conſent to an 


hal agement which militated againit all her aſſur- 
on, ces to Lord Montreville. Py | 
To This deciſive rejection of a plan, to which, from 
to e tender pity ſhe teſtified, he believed he ſhould 
ur- erſuade her to aſſent, threw him into one of thoſe 
m- 


anſports of agonizing paſhon, which he could nei- 
er conceal nor contend with. He wept ; he raved 
le a madman. He ſwore he would return to his 
cher and revoke his promiſe ; and the endeavours 


ed f Mrs. Stafford and Emmeline to calm his mind, 
ch eemed only to increaſe the emotions with which it 
of yas torn. A | 

he After having exhauſted every mode of perſuaſion _ 
1 vain, he was obliged to relinquiſh the hope of a 
Us 


eeret marriage, and to attempt to obtain another 
onceſſion, in which he at length ſucceeded. He 
old Emmeline, that if ſhe had no wiſh to. quit 
im entirely, but really meant to reward his lon 

and ardent affection, ſhe could not object to bind 
erſelf to become his wife immediately on his return 
o England, 5 | we 
| Emmeline made every objection ſhe could to this 
requeſt, But ſhe only objected ;, for the ſaw him 


a 
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fo hurt, that ſhe had not the reſolution to won 9 
him anew by a poſitive reſuſal. Mrs. Stafford to 
moyed by his grief and deſpair, no longer ſupporrel 
Her in her reſerve; and as their ſteadineſs ſeemed u 

ive way, his eagerneſs and importunity inereaſeM 
till they allowed him to draw up a promiſe in the 
words—* At the end of the term preſcribed bl 
Lord Montreville, Emmeline Moubray hereby pre A 
miſes to become the wife of Frederic Delamere.” 

This, Emmeline ſigned with a reluCtant and trem. 
bling hand; for though ſhe had an habitual friend 
hip and affeCtion for Delamere, and preferred hin 
to all the men the had yet ſeen, ſhe thought this nol 
ſtrictly right; and felt a pain and repugnance to hill 
performance, which made her more W thn 
longer ſhe reflected on it. : 

On Delamere, however, it had a 3 — effect 
Though he ftill continued greatly depreſſed at the 
thoughts of their approaching ſeparation, he yet ab 
tumed ſome degree of courage to bear it; and when 
the day arrived, he bid her adieu, without relapſing 
into thoſe agonies he had ſuffered before at the men 
adea of it. 

He carried with him a miniature picture of 7 
and intreated her to anſwer his letters; which, 
The footing they now were, the could not refuſe! to 
promiſe. He then tore himſelt from her, and went 
20 take leave of his mother, who {till continued il 
at Bath; and from thence to London, to bid fare 
wel to his father; after which, Fitz-Edward ac 
companicd him as far as Harwich, where he embark 
ed tor Holland. 

As he had before been the uſual tour of Franc 
and Italy, he purpoſed paſſing the ſummer in viſit- 
ang Germany, and the winter at Vienna; and eatlf 
an ho ſpring to ſet out through Frans on his wa) 


* 


:Y 
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me, where he purpoſed being on the 20th of 
arch, when the year which he had promiſed his 
cer to paſs abroad would expire. 
Lord Montreville, by obtaining this delay, thought 
ere was every probability that his attachment to 
mmeline would be conquered. And his Lordſhip, 
= wcl! as Lady Montreville, determined to try in 
proc interval, to procure for Emmeline ſome unexcep- 
onable marriage, which it would not be poſſible for 
Wer to refuſe. 'They imagined, therefore, that their 
neafineſs on this head was over: and Lady Mon- 
reeville, whoſe mind was greatly relieved by the per- 
oaſion, was long ſince out of all danger from the 
ts which Had ſo ſeverely attacked her; but the con- 
Wraction of her joints which they had occaſioned, 
Was (till ſo painful and obſtinate, that the phy- 
et. Wicians ſeemed to apprehend it might be neceſſary to 
end her Ladyſhip to the waters of Barege. | 
In the mean time, Lord Montreville had obtained 
poſt in adminiſtration, which increaſed his income 
nd his power. Sir Richard Crofts poſſeſſed a lu- 
rative employment in the ſame department; and 
his eldeſt ſon was become extremely neceſſary from 
his aſſiduity and attention to buſineſs, and more 
than ever a favourite with all Lord Montreville's 
family, with whom he almoſt entirely lived. 
A lurking penchant for Fitz-Edward, which had 
grown up from her earlieſt recollection, almoſt in- 
lenſibly, in the boſom of Miſs Delamere, had long 
been chilled by his evident neglect and indifference : 
ſhe now fancied ſhe hated him, and really preferred 
Crofts, every way inferior as he was. 
But while the want of high birth and a title, 
which ſhe had been taught to conſider as abſolutely 
requifite to happineſs, made her repreſs every ten- 
dency to a ſerious engagement, ſhe was extreme- 
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3 
ung women (from whom he affected not to Wl 
able to ſtifle his unhappy paſſhon) ſhe was frequen co. 
ly told how much he was in love with her, the wil 
accuſtomed to anfwer—«< Ah ! poor fellow; ſo he iii 
and I heartily pity him.” : q 
But while Lord and Lady Montreville thoug 
Crofts' attendance on their daughters quite withoul 
conſequence, he and his father inſinuated an intend 
ed connection between him and one of them, witli 
fo much art, that though it never reached the eu 
of the family, it was univerſally believed in 
world. | 7 
A young nobleman, who had paſſed the greata 
art of his life in the army, where he had late 
fignalized himſelf by his bravery and conduct, no er 
returned to England on being promoted to a reg 
ment; and having ſome buſineſs to tranſact witli 
Lord Montreville in his official capacity, he was in 
vited to the houſe, and greatly admired both t 
Miſs Delameres, whoſe parties he now joined ai 
Bath. | 
Crofts, ſoon afterwards obtaining a ſhort reſpite 
from his political engagement, went thither alſo ; an 
though Miſs Delamere really thought Lord Welt: 
haven quite unexceptionable, ſhe had been ſo hab 
tuated to behave particularly to Crofts, that ſhe 
could not now alter it, or perhaps was not conſct 
ous of the familiar footing on which ſhe allowed hin 
to be with her. Y 
Lord Weſthaven, who had at firſt heſitated be- 
tween the ſprightly dignity of the elder ſiſter, aui 
the ſoft and more bewitching graces of the younger 
no ſooner ſaw the conduct of Miſs Delamere to- 
wards Crofts, than his doubts were at an end. Het 
faults of temper had been hitherto concealed fron 


ly gratified by his flattery; and when among othell 
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be, and he believed her heart as good as her ſiſ- 
bB; indeed, according to the ſentimental turn her 
courſe frequently took, he might have ſuppoſed 
more refined and ſublime. But when he obſerv- 
her behaviour to Crofts, he thought that ſhe muſt 
her be ſecretly engaged to him, or be a decided 
guet. Turning therefore all his attention to Au- 
ſta, he ſoon found that her temper was as truly 
ad as her perſon was intereſting ; and that the too 
at timidity of her manner, was ſolely owing to 
r being continually checked by her mother's par- 
lity to her ſiſter. | | 
A very ſhort ſtudy of her character convinced him 
2 was exactly the woman calculated to make him 
ppy. He told her ſo; and found her by no means 
o erſe to his making the ſame declaration to her fa- 
r and mother. 
Lord Montreville received it with pleaſure; and 
eliminaries were foon ſettled. In about fix weeks, 
prd Weſthaven and Miſs Auguſta Delamere were 
larried at Bath, to the infinite ſatisfaction of all 
rties, except Miſs Delamere; who could not be 
ry well pleaſed with the preference ſhewn her 


oP unger filter, by a man whoſe morals, perſon, and 
1.88" tune, were all ſuperior to what even her own high 
brit had taught her to expect in a huſband. 

e Crofts, though he ſaw all apprehenſions of having 


ord Weſthaven for a rival were at an end, could 
int help fearing that ſo advantageous a match for 
younger, might make the elder more unwilling 
| [Dt a imple commoner with a fortune greatly 
erior. | 

The removal, however, of Lady Weſthaven, pave 
0 · n more frequent opportunities to urge his paition. 

d Montreville was now going to Barege, Bath 


Fol ving been found leſs (ſerviceable than was at firſt 
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hoped for; and Delamcre was written to, to mee 
her Ladſhip and her eldeſt daughter at Paris, in iow 
der to conduct them thither. 

Peace having been in the interim eſtabliſhed, Loet 
Weithaven found he ſhould'return no more to hi 
regiment, and purpoſed with his wife to attend Laie. 


Montreville part of the way, and then to go ine 
Switzerland, where his mother's __ reſided, Ahe. 
had been of that country. nen 


Lady Weſthaven was extremely . by th por 
ſcheme; not only becauſe ſhe was delighted to wa 
on her mother, but becauſe ſhe hoped it would heh 
to diſſipate a lurking uncaſinzſs which hung over tit 
ſpirits of her Lord, and which he told her was oy: 
ing to the uncertain and diſtreſſing ſituation of ab m- 
loved ſiſter. But whenever the ſubject was mer ere 
tioned, he expreſſed ſo much unhappineſs, that hi un 
wife had not yet had reſolution ro inquire into 
the nature of her misfortunes, and only knew if a 
general that the was unfortunately married. 


CHAP. Iv. erſc 
FeMMELINE had now loſtherlover, at leaſt for ſom: 


time; and one of her friends too was gone when 
ſhe could ſeldom hear of her. Theſe deprivationiſadie 
attached hex more cloſely than ever to Mrs. Staffori I ppe 
Mr. Stafford was gone to town; and except nov 
and then a ſhort and melancholy viſit from Fitz-E-Wihe « 
ward, to whom Delamere had lent his houſe ing. 
Tylchurſt, they ſaw nobody; for all the neighbourMillſhe 
ing families were in London. They found not on 
ſociety, but happineſs together, enough to compentat nd 
for almoſt every other; and paſſed their time in Von 
way particularly adapted to the taſte of both. one 
Ad joining to — eſtate where Mrs. Stafford ap; 
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ee, a tract of foreſt land, formerly a chaſe, and 
Wow the property of a collegiate body, deeply in- 
-nts the arrable ground beyond it, and fringes the 
et of the green downs which riſe above it. This 
rt of the country is called Woodbury Foreſt ; and 
e deep ſhade of the beech trees with which it is 
ered, is broken by wild and uncultured glens 
here, among the broom, hawthorn, and birch of 
ie waſte, a few ſcattered cottages have been built 
pon ſufferance by the poor, for the convenience of 
el, ſo amply afforded by the ſurrounding woods. 
heſe humble and obſcure cabins are known only 
> the ſportſman and the wood-cutter z for no road 
hatever leads through the foreſt : and only ſuch 
dmantic wanderers as Mrs. Stafford and Emmeline, 
ere conſcious of the beautiful walks which might be 
pund among theſe natural ſhrubberies and ſolitary 
ades. The two friends were enjoying the ſoftneſs 
f a beautiful April morning in theſe woods, when, 
paſſing near one of the cottages, they ſaw, at a 
Wow caſement, half obſcured by the pendant trees, a 
crſon fitting, whoſe dreſs and air ſeemed very un- 
Ike thoſe of the uſual inhabitants of ſuch a place. 
he was intent on a paper, over which ſhe leaned 
1ent a melancholy poſture; but on ſeeing the two 
00 Wdies approach, ſhe ſtarted up, and immediately dif 
ppeared. | 22 
100888 Though the diſtance at which they ſaw her, and 
he obſcurity of the window, prevented their diſ- 
nguiſhing the features of the ſtranger, they ſaw that 
dure was young, and they fancied ſhe was beautiful. 
Lhe ſame idea inſtantly occurred to Mrs. Stafford 
nd. Emmeline, that it was ſome unfortunate young 
n 9p oman, whom Mr. Stafford had met with, and had 
oncealed there. Something of the ſame ſort had 


KC 2 before, and Mrs. Stafford's anxiety 
ol. II. | 
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bn _ EMMELINE, 
and curioſity were both awakened by this incideniiſ 


Though the latter was a paſſion ſhe never induly:f E 
where its object was the buſineſs of others, ſhe cou. 
not repreſs it where it was excited by ſuſpicion of ar 
circumſtance which ſo nearly concerned herſelf, V 
Nor could ſhe conceal from Emmeline her fe on 
on this occaſion ; and Emmeline, though unwillnWM... 
to increaſe them, yet knew enough of her huſband fi 
conduct to believe they were too well founded. Met 
Mrs. Stafford had been accuſtomed to buy poi m 
try of the woman who lived at this cottage ; en 
therefore went in, in hopes of finding ſome veſt 
of the perſon they had ſeen, which might lead to ai T 
inquiry. But they found nothing but the uſual hun air. 
ble furniture and few conveniencies of ſuch an houf tab 
and Mrs. Stafford forbore to inquire, leſt the per on 
ſhe had ſeen might be alarmed, and take more ffs, 
tual means of concealment. But unable to reſt, edi 
growing every moment more deſirous to know rs, 
truth, and to know it before her huſband, whor e 
ſhe expected in a few days, returned, ſhe aroſe vs! 
early the next morning, and, accompanied by Hm 
meline, went to the cottage in the foreſt. air 
The man who inhabited it was already gone oc 
to his work, and the woman to a neighbouring tov 
to buy neceſſaries for her family. The door . 
open; and the ladies received this intelligence fr ſt 
three little children who were playing before it. wi 
They entered the low, ſmoky room, uſually T 

| Habited by the family; and Mrs. Stafford, with 01 
beating heart, determined to be ſatisfied, opened fan 
door which led from it into that at the window 
which ſhe knew the ſtranger had appeared, and wit 
the people of the houſe dignified with the appel T. 


tion of their parlour. | 3 
In this room, on the brick floor, and ſurrounds 
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bare walls, ſtood a bed which ſeemed to have 


4 en brought thither for the accommodation of ſome 
iron who had not been accuſtomed to ſuch an 


partment. 1 

Mrs. Stafford ſaw, ſleeping in it, a very young 
oman, pale, but extremely beautiful; and her 
and of uncommon delicacy, lay on the white quilt. 
fight, which gave her pain for herſelf, and pity 


r the unfortunate perſon before her, affected her 
much, that having ſtood a moment in aſtoniſh- 


ent, ſhe ſtepped back to the place where Emme- 
e ſat, and burſt into tears. | 

The noiſe, however trifling, brought from above- 
urs a perſon evidently a lady's maid, of very cre- 


om where Mrs. Stafford and Emmeline were, ſay- 
g; as ſhe deſcended the ſtairs—“ I am coming im- 
ediately, my Lady.” But at the fight of two ſtran- 
rs, the ſtopped in great confuſion 3 and at the 
e moment her miſtreſs called to her. | 
She haſtened, without ſpeaking, to attend the 
mmons ; and ſhut the door after her. After re- 
aining a few moments, ſhe came out again, and 


duſe ? | 
To which Mrs. Stafford, determined, whatever it 


The woman now appeared more confuſed than 


tancy you are miſtaken, madam.” | 

at Mrs. Stafford deſires to ſpeak to her.” 

The maid reluctantly and heſitatingly went in, 

d after ſtaying ſome time, came back. | 

My miſtreſs, madam, ſays ſhe has not the plea- 
e S2 


4 


* Go in, however, and let your miſtreſs know 


/ 


table appearance, who came down haſtily into the 


ked Mrs. Stafford if ſhe wanted the woman of the 


[t her, to know the truth, ſaid . No—my buſineſs . 
with your lady.“ c 


ore; and ſaid, heſitatingly—“ I—I—my lady 
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ſure of knowing you; and being ill, and in bed, (ff 
hopes you will excuſe her, if ſhe deſires you will ui 
quaint her with your buſineſs by me.” 

« No,” replied Mrs Stafford, “ I muſt ſee her ny 
ſelf. Tell her my buſineſs is of conſequence t 
us both, and that I will wait till it is convenie 
to her to ſpeak to me.” | | 

With this meſſage the maid went back, with lod 
of great conſternation, to her miſtreſs. They fanci 
they heard ſomebody ſigh and weep extremely. Th 
maid came out once or twice, and carried back wat! 
and hartſhorn. 

At length, after waiting near half an hour, tk 
door opened, and the ſtranger appeared, leaning ffi 
the arm of her woman. She wore a long, whit 
muſlin morning gown, and a large muſlin cap 
moſt concealed her face; her dark hair ſeemed 
eſcape from under it, to form a decided contraſt i 
the extreme whiteneſs of her ſkin ; and her lo 
eye-laſhes hid her eyes, which were caſt down, at 
which bore the marks of recent tears. If it we 
poſſible to perſonify languor and dejection, it cou 
not be done more expreſſively than by repreſenting 
her form, her air, her complexion, and the moun 
ful caſt of her very beautiful countenance. 
She ſlowly approached Mrs. Stafford, lifted » 
her melancholy eyes to Emmeline, and attempt 
to ſpeak. | 

« I am at a loſs to know, ladies,” ſaid ſhe, © wit 
can be your — But unable to finiſh the ſenteno 
the ſat down, and ſeemed ready to faint. The mi 
held her ſmelling bottle to her. 

« I waited on you, madam,” ſaid Mrs. Staiton 
ec ſuppoſing you were acquainted—too well acqual 
_ ed——with my name and buſineſs.” 
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« No, upon my honour,” ſaid the young perſon, 


J cannot even gueſs.” | 

« You are very young,” ſaid Mrs. Stafford, © and, 
fear, very unfortunate. Be aſſured, I wiſh not 
ther to reproach or inſult you ; but only to. try if 
du cannot be prevailed upon to quit a manner of 
We, which ſurely to a perſon of your appearance, 
uſt be dreadful.“ = 

It is indeed dreadful !” ſighed the young woman; 
nor is it the leaſt dreadful part of it, that I am 
poſed to this.” | 

| She now fell into an agony of tears; which af-: 
Qed both Mrs. Stafford and Emmeline ſo much, 
t forgetting their fears and ſuſpicions, they both 
Wndcavoured tenderly to conſole her. Having in 
Wme meaſure ſucceeded, and Mrs. Stafford having 
mmoned reſolution to tell her what were her ap- 
Wrchenſions, the ſtranger ſaw, that ro give her a 
mple detail of her real ſituation, was the only me- 
od ſhe had to ſatisfy her doubts, and to ſecure 
er compaſſion and ſecreſy; for which reaſon ſhe 
ou determined to do it; and Mrs. Stafford, whoſe coun- 
ng nance was all ingenuouſneſs as well as her heart, 
Hured her ſhe ſhould never repent her confidence; 
hile Emmeline, whoſe look and voice were equally 
dothing and engaging to the pnhappy, expreſſed the 
ndereſt intereſt in the fate of a young creature, who 
emed but little older than herſelf, and to have 
den thrown from a very different ſphere into her 
eſent obſcure and uncomfortable manner of life, 
The ſtranger would have attempted to relate her 
ſiſtory to them immediately; but her maid, a ſteady 
fu oman of three or four and thirty, told her that ſhe 
certainly unable then, and begged the ladies 
ot to inſiſt upon it till the evening, or the next 
ay 3 adding My Lady has * very poorly in- 
9 2 3 
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deed all this week, and is continually fainting awyM 


* 


and you ſee, ladies, how much ſhe has been frigi: 
enced this morning, and I am ſure ſhe will not H 
able to go through it.” 
To the probability of this obſervation, the tui! 

friends aſſented; and the young lady naming th 
next morning to gratify their curioſity, they left her, 
Mrs. Stafford firſt offering her any. thing her houf 
afforded. To which ſhe replied, that at preſent ſ. 
was tolerably well ſupplied, and only conjured then 
to obſerve the ſtricteſt ſecreſy, without which, f 
ſaid, ſhe was undone. f 

At the appointed time they returned; equal 
eager to hear, and, if poſſible, to relieve the ſorrow 
of this young perſon, for whom they could not he 
being intereſted, though they yet knew not how fa 
ſhe deſerved their pity. | 

She had prepared boy own little room, as well «i 
it would admit of, to receive them, and ſat waiting 
their arrival with ſome degree of compoſure. Ther 
contemplated with concern, the ruins of emineniii 
beauty even in early youth, and ſaw an expreſſin 
of helpleſs ſorrow and incurable unhappineſs, whid 
had greatly injared the original luſtre and beauty ol 
her eyes and countenance, A heavy languor hu 
on her whole frame. She tried to ſmile, but it wa 
2 ſmile of anguiſh; and their looks ſeemed to di 
treſs and pain her. Mrs. Stafford and Emmeline, ti 
relieve her, took out their work; and when the 
were ſcated at it, ſhe heſitated then ſighed ani 
heſitated again —and at length ſeemed to enter ol 
her ſtory with deſperate and painful reſolution, à 
if to get quickly and at once through a taſk which 
however neceſſary, was extremely diſtreſſing. 5 
began in a low and plaintive voice ; and frequent) 


* 


; 
WS pcd, to ſummon courage to continue, while ſhe 
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ed away the tears that ſlowly fell from her eyes. 
« I cannot believe I ſhall ever repent the confi- 
ce I am about to place in you. My heart aſſures 
I ſhall not. Perhaps I may find that pity I dare - 
WS longer ſolicit from my own family; perhaps 
! muſt haſten to tell you my melancholy ſtory, 
ore its recollection again overwhelms me. Yet 
fate has nothing in it very ſingular ; numbers 
en ee been victims of the ſame calamity, but ſome 
e been more eaſily forgiven than I ſhall be.— 
me are better able to bear infamy, and be recon- 
ed to diſgrace. | 2h : 
will My father, the late Earl of Weſthaven, during 
life of my grandfather, married, while he was 
aking the tour of Europe, a very beautiful and 
table woman, the daughter of a man of rank in 
itzerland ; who having loſt his life in the French 
ice, had left a family without any proviſion, -ex- 
pt for the eldeſt ſon, My grandfather, extremely 
obliged by this marriage, made a will, by which 
gave to his only daughter every part of his ex- 
ive property, except what, was entailed, and 
hich went with the title; with this reſerve, that 
ys grandſon ſhould claim and inherit the whole, 
enever he became Lord Weſthaven. By this will, 
diſinherited my father for his life; and though he 
rvived my father's marriage five years, and knew 
had three children, the two younger of whom 
Wult be inevitably impoveriſhed by ſuch a diſpoſi- 
WP be obſtinately refuſed to alter the will he made 
der the firſt impulſe of reſentment, and died be- 
re his ſon could prevail upon him, by means of 
er general friends, to withdraw the maledictions 
ich which he had loaded him. N 
His death not only hurt my father in his feel- 
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ings, but irreparably in his fortune. His ſiſter, wa 
as married to a Scottiſh nobleman, took — 7 
of eſtates to the amount of fifteen thouſand a- yeat 
and all that remained to my father, to ſupport h 
rank and his increaſing family, was little more tha 
three thouſand ; and even that income he had cor 
ſiderably diminiſhed, by taking up money, which k 
was obliged to do while my grandfather lived, f 
the aCtual maintenance of his family. 
„ Theſe unhappy circumſtances, while they Jl 
Jured the health and ſpirits of my father, diminiſh 
not his tenderneſs for his wife, whom he loved witli 
unabated paſſion. 
cc To retrench as much as poſſible, he retired wii 
her and his three children to an eſtate, which bein 
attached to the title, belonged to him, in CumbeMl 
land; in hopes of being able to live on the incom 
he had left, and to clear off the burden with whic 
he had been compelled to load his paternal eſtates 
But a ſlow fever, the effect of ſorrow, had ſeize 
on my mother, then far advanced in her pregnang 
with me; my father, ſolicitous to ſave her in whoa 
all his happineſs was centered, ſent to London for the 
beſt advice to attend her. But their aſſiſtance wi 
vain 3 the fever increaſed upon her, and ſhe dis 
three weeks after my birth, leaving my father de 
prived of every thing Lo: could make life valuabt{iF 
in his eſtimation. e himſelf up to a deſpar 
equal to the violence * f his love; and would prob 
bly have fallen a victim to it, had not the ſervant 
| Tent to Mr. Thirſton, who had been his tutor, an 
for whom he had the greateſt friendſhip and reſped. 
This excellent man repreſented to him, that it wi 
his duty to live for the children of his deplored Ado 
i Ina; and he conſented to try to live. 
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=; particulzrly me, whom he beheld with a mixture 
tenderneſs and regret. The gloomy ſolitude in 
hich he lived, where every object reminded him of 
r whoſe ſmiles had rendered it a paradiſe, was ill 
Iculated to meliorate his affliction; but he could 
Pt be perſuaded, for ſome months, to leave it; nor 
zuld he be diverted from going every evening to viſit 
e ſpot where lay the relicts of his Adelina. 
« At length Mr. 'Thirſton prevailed on him to go 
road. But he could not determine to leave my 
aer brother, then about five years old, of whom 
vas paſſionately fond. They embarked for Na- 
es; and he remained abroad five years; while my 
ß aer, and my brother William, and myſelf, were 
in ft at Kenſington, under the care of a female re- 
tion, and. received ſuch inſtruction as our ages 
Wdmitted. | 
« My father returned to England, only to place 
Wis cldeſt ſon at Eton. Finding no relief from the 
Wrrow which perpetually preyed on him, but in 
ontinual change of place, he ſoon afterwards went 
gan abroad, and wandered over Europe for almoſt 
ven years longer, returning once or twice to Eng- 
and in that interval, to ſatisfy himſelf of our health 
d the progreſs of our education. 
« When he laſt returned, my elder brother, then 
ear eighteen, deſired to be allowed to go into the 
rmy. My father reluctantly conſented ; and the 
egiment into which he purchaſed was ſoon after or- 
iered abroad. The grief the departure of his ſon 
gave him, was ſomewhat relieved, by ſeeing his elder 
laughter advantageouſly diſpoſed of in marriage to 
he eldeſt ſon of an Irith peer. The beauty of Lady 
amilla was ſo conſpicuous, and her manners ſo 
harming, that though entirely without fortune, the 
mily of her huſband could not object to the mar- 
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riage. She went to Ireland with her Lord ; and 
was long before I faw her again. . 
« My brother William, who had always bei 
deſigned for the navy, left me alſo for a three yen a 
ſtation in the Mediterranean; and 1 was now alway 
alone with my governeſs and my old relation, whoſe 
temper, ſoured by diſappointment, and not natural 
cheerful, made her a very unpleaſant companion fu lin: 
a girl of; fourteen. I learned, from maſters who at. 
tended me from London, all the uſual accompliſ. Hrto 
ments; but of the world I knew nothing, and im- 
patiently waited for the time when I ſhould be f. m- 
teen; for then the Ducheſs of B „ who hall 
kindly undertaken to introduce my ſiſter into com. 
pany, had promiſed that ſhe would aſtord me ao 
her countenance. I remember ſhe ſmiled, and told 
me, as 1 was no lets pretty than Lady Camilla, I 
might probably have as good fortune, if. I was but Wing 
as accomplithed. To be accomplithed, therefore, 1 
endeavoured with all my power; but the time ſeem- 
ed inſupportably long, before this eſſay was to be 
made. It was relteved, though mournfully, by fre- ou 
quent viſits from my father ; ; who was accuſtomed i 
to fit whole hours looking at me, while his tears bore 
_ witaeſs to the great reſemblance I had to my mother. 
My voice too, particularly when we conyerſed nM 
French, frequently made him ſtart, as if he again ile: 
heard that which he had never ceaſed to remember 
and to regret. He would then fondly preſs me to 
bis heart, and call me his poor orphan girl, the 
image of his loſt Adelina! 
Though my mother had been now dead above 
fifteen years, his paſſion for her memory ſeemed not 
at all abated. He had, by a long reſideuce abroad, 
paid off the debts with which he had incumbered his 
income, but could do.no more; and the expences 
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Mary for young men of my brothers rank, preſſed 
ay upon him. Ever ſince his return to England, 
> friends had intreated him to attempt, by marry- 
> a woman of fortune, to repair the deficiency of 
Ws own ; repreſenting to him, that to provide for 
e children of his Adelina, would be a better proof 
his affection to her memory, than indulging a 
Win and uſeleſs regret. 
4 He had, however, long eſcaped from their im- 
rrunity, by objecting, on ſome pretence or other, 
all the great fortunes which were pointed out to 
-Sm—his heart rejected with abhorrence every idea 
a ſecond marriage. But my brothers every day 
Wquired a larger ſupply of money to ſupport them 
their birth demanded ; and to their intereſt my 
cher at length determined to ſacrifice the remain- 
er of a life, which had on his own account no 
Inger any value. The heireſs of a rich grocer in 
e city was ſoon diſcovered by his aſhduous friends, 
ho was reputed to be poſſeſſed of two hundred 
Whouſand pounds. On cloſer inquiry, the ſum was 
ound to be very little, if at all, exaggerated by fame. 
iſs Jobſon, with a tall, meagre perſon, a counte- 
Wance bordering on the horrible, and armed with two 
Wound black eyes which fhe fancied beautiful, had 
een her fortieth year paſs, while ſhe attended on 
er papa in Leadenhall-ſtreet, or was dragged by 
vo ſleek coach-horſes to and from Hornſey. Rich 
ber father was, he would not part with any thing 
hile he lived; and, by the aſſiſtance of two maid- 
n ſiſters, had ſo guarded his daughter from the dan- 
Perous attacks of Iriſhmen and younger brothers, 
hat ſhe had reached that mature period without 
earing the ſoothing voice of flattery, to which ſhe 
was extremely diſpoſed to liſten. My father, yet in 
r iddle age, and with* a perſon remarkably fine, 
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would have been greatly to her taſte if he could h 
| gratified, with a better grace, her love of admiration 
But his friends undertook to court her for him; an; 
his title ſtill more ſucceſsfuly pleaded in his favou, 
She made ſome objections to his having a famih; 
but as I alone remained at home, ſhe at length 
ed to undertake to be at once a mother-in-law an 
a Counteſs. While this treaty was going on, and 
ſettlements and jewels preparing, I was taken ſeri 
ral times to wait on Miſs Jobſon: but it was af 
to ſee I had not the good fortune to pleaſe her. 
« I was but juſt turned of fifteen, was full of gaiey 
and vivacity, and poſſeſſed thoſe perſonal advantages 
which, if /be ever had any ſhare of them, were long 
fince faded. She ſeemed conſcious that the ſplen. 
dour of her firſt appearance would be eclipſed by 
the unadorned ſimplicity of mine; and ſhe hated me, 
becauſe it was not in my power to be old and ugly. 
Giddy as I then was, nothing but reſpect for my 
father prevented my repaying with ridicule, the ſu 
percilipus ſtyle in which ſhe uſually treated me. 
Her vulgar manners, and aukward attempts to imi-Wi 
tate thoſe of people of faſhion, excited my perpe - 
tual mirth; and as her diſlike of me daily increaſed, 
I am afraid I did not always conceal the contempi 
1 felt in return. Miſs Jobſon choſe to paſs ſome 
time at Tunbridge previous to her marriage. Thither 
my father followed her; and I went with him, es. 
ger to make my firſt appearance in public, and to 
e whether the prophecies of the Ducheſs would 
be fulfilled. „ 1 
„This experiment was made in a party from Tun. 
bride to Lewes races, where I had the delight of 
dancing for the firſt time in public, and of ſeeing 
the high and old-faſhioned little head of Miſs Job- 
ſon, who affected to do ſomething which ſhe though 
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0 1 is dancing alſo, almoſt at the end of the ſet, while 
as an Earl's daughter, was nearly at the top. Had 
een ever accuſtomed to appear in public, theſe 
ou cgtinctions would have been too familiar to have 
Wvcn me any pleaſure ; but now they were enchant- 
Wc, and, added to the univerſal admiration I ex- 
au ted, intoxicated me with vanity. My partner, who 
ad been introduced to me by a man of high rank 
he moment I entered the room, was a gentleman - 
om the weſt of England, who was juſt of age, 
d entered into the poſſeſſion of a fortune of eight 
Wouſand a- year. A 
Mr. Trelawny (for that was his name) followed 
to Tunbridge, and frequently danced with me 
en. fterwards. Educated in obſcurity, and without an 
roſpect of the fortune to which he ſucceeded by a 
Fries of improbable events, this young man had ſud- 
Wcnly emerged into life. He was tolerably handſome; 


my ‚ ut had a heavy, unmeaning countenance, and was 
ſu· uite unformed. Several men of faſhion, however, 
ne, ere kind enough to initiate him into a good ſtyle 
ni 


fliving; and for every thing that bore the name 
f faſhion and ton, he Nur to have a violent at- 
Wachment. To that, I owed his unfortunate prepoſ- 
Wcihon in my favour. —I was admired and followed 
y men whom he had been taught to conſider as the 
rbiters of elegance, and ſupreme judges of beauty 
nd faſhion ; but they could only admire—they 
Would not afford to marry an indigent. woman of 
WW uality ; and they told Trelawny that they envied 
im the power of pleaſing himſelf. —So Trelawny 
vas talked to about me, till he believed he was in 
ove. In this perſuaſion, he procured a ſtatement 
df his fortune to be ſhewn to my father, by one of 
is friends, and made an offer to lay it at my feet 


˖ n offer which, though my father would have been 
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extremely glad to have me accept, he anſwered will 
referring Mr. Trelawny to me. 2 
I ſuſpected no ſuch thing; but with the thougitMl 
leſs inattention of ſixteen, remembered the fine thin 
which were ſaid to me by Trelawny at the laſt bi e 
and was buſied in inventing a new chapeau for t 
next, at which I intended to do more than uſual ex: 
cution, when my father introduced Mr. Trelawi ve 
and left the room. I concluded he was come tc e“ 
gage me for the evening, and felt diſpoſed to refui 
him out of pure coquetry z when, with an infini 
number of bluſhes, and after ſeveral efforts, he male 
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. me in due form an offer of his heart and fortune. the 
. had never thought of any thing ſo ſerious as matter 
. mony; and indeed was but juſt out of the nurſet ne 
BE where I had never been told it was neceſſary to thin 
1 at all. I did not very well know what to ſay to mee 
1 admirer; and after the firſt ſpeech, which I belie g 
„ he had learned by heart, he knew almoſt as litt ens 
. what to ſay to me; and he was not ſorry when Hat 
WR} in a great fright, referred him to my father, mere it 
Wn} becauſe I knew not myſelf what anſwer to give him.. 
l Our converſation ended, and he went to find my Ct 
l father; while I, for the firſt time in my life, begu 
HAR to reflect on my proſpects, and to conſider whethe -- 
WINE! I preferred marrying Mr. Trelawny to living witli ne 
i Miſs Jobſon. To Miſs Jobſon I had a decided aver- 8 
HALT ſion; for Mr. Trelawny, I felt neither love nor hat- re 
. [ red. My mind was nat made up on the ſubject, nn he 
Wl | when my father came to me: he had ſeen Trelawny, 
WY and expreſſed himſelf greatly pleaſed with the pru-W © 
mA dence and propriety of my anſwer. i 
0 « © My Adelina knows, continued he, that the 15 


1 of my children is the only wiſh I have on 
arth; and I may tell her, too, that my ſolicitude 
for her exceeds all my other cares—ſolicitude, which 
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I] be at an end, if I can ſee her in the protection 
[2 man of honour and fortune. If, therefore, my 
re, you really do not diſapprove this young man, 
oſe fortune is ſplendid, and of whoſe character I 
ve received the moſt favourable accounts, I ſhall 
Wc a weight removed from my mind, and enjoy 
the tranquillity I can hope for on this fide the 
ave. EY 

« £ You know how ſoon I am to marry Miſs Job- 
n. A mother-in-law 1s: ſeldom beloved. I may 
2, and leave you unprovided for; for you know, 
aelina, the circumſtances into which your grand- 
her's will has thrown me. Our dear Charles, 
henever he inherits my title, will repoſſeſs the for- 
ne of my anceſtors, and will, I am ſure, act ge- 
xroully by you and William; but ſuch a depend- 
ce, if not precarious, is painful; and by accept- 
g the propoſal of Mr. 'Trelawny, all my apprehen- 
dns will be at an end, and my Adelina fecure of 
at affluence to which her merit as well as her birth 
titles her. But powerful as theſe conſiderations 
e, let them not influence you, if you feel any re- 
ctance to the match. Were they infinitely ſtrong- 
, I will never again name them, if in doing fol 
azard perſuading my daughter to a ſtep which may 

nder her for ever unhappy.” 
„Though I was very far from feeling for Mr. 
relawny that decided preference which would in 
ther circumſtances have induced me to accept his 
Wd, yet I found my father ſo defirous of ſeeing 
e ſettled, that as I had no averſion to the man, I. 
old not reſolve to diſappoint him. Perhaps the 
roſpeCt of eſcaping from the power of mv mother- 
law, and of being miſtreſs of an affluent fortune 
ſtead of living in mortifying dependance on her, 
ght have too. much influence on my heart. My 
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father, however, obtained without any difficulty, m : Ne 
conſent to cloſe with Mr. Trelawny's propoſals. VMint 


all went to London, where Lord Weſthaven ma: 
ried Miſs Jobſon, and the ſettlements were prepa; 


ing, by which Mr. 'Trelawny ſecured to me a join xe 


ture, as great as I could have expected if my fortur 
had been equal to my rank. 
« As the new Lady Weſthaven was ſo ſoon to he 
relieved from the preſence of a daughter ſhe did no our 
love, ſhe behaved to me with tolerable civility. Oc. 
cupied with her rank, ſhe ſeemed to have infinite iar. 
delight in diſplaying it to her city acquaintanceiſ 
Her ladyſhip thought a coronet ſo delightful an or. 
nament, that the meaneſt utenſils in her houſe wer 
adorned with it; and ſhe wore it woven or workellM 
on all her clothes, in the vain hope, perhaps, of coun-Wiſhear 
teracting the repelling effect of an hideous counte-· 
nance, a diſcordant voice, and a manner more vulgu on 
than either. I ſaw with concern, that my father 
was not conſoled by the poſſeſſion of her great for our 
tune, for the mortification of having given the name fire: 
and place of his adored Adelina to a woman ſo un- 
like her in mind and perſon. He was ſeldom well; ion 
ſeldomer at home; and ſeemed to have no other lene 
delight than in hearing from his two ſons and from {Wiror 
his eldeſt daughter; and when we were alone, he ou 
told me, that to ſee me married would alſo give Ww 
him pleaſure ; but he appeared, I thought, leſs anti 
ous for the match than when it was at firſt pro- 
poſed. The preparations, however, went on, and 
in fix weeks were completed. | 
In that interval, 1 had ſeen 'Trelawny almoſt Nou 
every day. He always ſeemed very good humoured tic 
and was certainly very thoughtleſs. He loved me, id 
or fancied he loved me, extremely; but I ſometimes 
ſuſpected, that it was rather in compliance with the 
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ae of others than his own; and that a favourite 
nter, or a famous pointer, were very likely to rival 
e. My father ſometimes laughed at his boyiſh 
\ndneſs for ſuch things, and the importance he an- 
red to them; and ſometimes I thought he looked 
ry grave and hurt at obſerving it. a: 
« For my own part, I ſaw his follies z but none 
at I did not equally perceive in the conduct of other 
oung men. 'Though I had no abſolute partiality to 
im, I was totally indifferent to every other man. I 
arried him, therefore; and gave away my perſon 
efore I knew I had a heart. 
(We went immediately into Cornwall, to an old- 
Wſhioned but magnificent family ſeat z where I was 
Received by Mr. Trelawny's ſiſter, a woman ſome 
ears older than he was, and who had brought him 
p. The coarſe converſation of this woman, which 
onſiſted entirely in details of family œcoMnomy, and 
he ſtupidity of her huſband and a booby ſon of 
ourteen, were but ill calculated to render my re- 
Wirement pleaſing. And having laughed and won- 
lered once at the uncouth figures and obſolete no- 
ions of Mr. Trelawny's Corniſh couſins, who haſ- 
ened, in their beſt clothes, to congratulate him, 
om places whoſe barbarous names I could not pro- 
ounce—and having twice entertained the voters of 
wo boroughs which belonged to the family, I had 
txhauſted all the delights of Cornwall, and prevail- 
d on him to return to a country where I could ſee 
few beings like myfelf. RE 
When I came back into the world, I was ſur- 
ounded by a croud of idle people, whoſe admira- 
re 


ed, tion flattered the vanity of Trelawny more than it 
me, id mine; for I became accuſtomed to adulation, 
nes end it loſt its charms with its novelty. © Trelawny 
the BW Vol. II. D 
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was continually with young men of faſhion, who cal ; th 
| themſelves his friends; and who, beſides doing him in 

kindneſs to deviſe and inſtruct him in the diſpoſal ia. 


his fortune, would have relieved him from the affe 
tions of his wife, if he had ever poſſeſſed them. Th 
made love to me with as little ſcruple as they borro 
ed money of him; and told me, that neglect on if 
part of my huſband well deſerved to be repaid wit 
infidelity on mine. But I felt for theſe ſhallalf 
| libertines only diſguſt and contempt ; and recei 
ed their profeſſions with ſo much coldneſs, t 
they left me, in ſearch of ſome other .giddy creaty 
who' might not, by ill- timed prudery, belie the pr 
miſe of early coquetry. It was yet, however, vn 
much the fafhion to admire me; and my huſbaif 
feemed ſtill to take ſome delight in hearing and rea 
ing in the daily papers, that Lady Adelina 'I'relawi 
was the moſt elegant figure at Court, or that ere 
beauty at the Opera was eclipſed on her entranal 
The eagerneſs and avidity with which 1 had ente 
ed, from the confinement of the nurſery, to a une 
of continual diſſipation, was now conſiderably a 
ed. I continued it from habit, and becauſe I knalrs 
not how to employ my time otherwiſe ; but 1 a 
a dreary vacuity in my heart; and amidit ſplendaſ 
and admiration was unhappy. 6 5 
“ The return of my elder brother from his i 
ampaign in America, was the only real pleaſuri 
had long felt. He is perhaps one of the moſt « 
gant and accompliſhed young men of his time; h 
to be elegant and accompliſhed-is his leaſt praiſe 
His ſolid underſtanding, and his excellent heart, 2 
an honour to his country and to human natit 
That quick ſenſe of honour, and that ſtrictnels ( 
principle, which now make my greateſt terror, f 
a peculiar luſtre and dignity to his character. ly 
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4 a ther received him with that delight a father onl 
feel; and ſaw and gloried with all a father's 
ae, in a ſucceſſor worthy of his anceſtors, 


„though we had been very little togethers: took 
> his abode at my houſe while he ſtaid in Englanc 
Fr clawny ſcemed to feel a ſort of awe before him, 
ich made him endeavour to hide his vices, if not 
WF: weakneſs, while he remained with us. He was 
eu ore attentive to me than he had long been. M 
Wother hoped I was happy; and though 'Trelawny 
as a man whoſe converſation afforded him no plea- 
re, he behaved to him with every appearance of 
jendſhip and regard. He was ſoon, however, to re- 
rn to his regiment; and my father, who had been 
a declining ſtate of health ever ſince his ſecond 
arriage, appeared to grow worle as the period of 
paration approached. He ſeemed to have waited 
yy for this beloved ſon to cloſe his eyes; for afew 
s before he was again to take leave, my father 
und his end very rapidly approaching. bo 


is; and made a proviſion for me and my brother 


illiam out of the money of the preſent Lady Weſt= 


een, which the marriage articles gave him a right 


diſpoſe of after her Ladyſhip's death, if he left no 


eeſt ſon. | 

« © You will act nobly by our dear William,” ſaid 
3 © I have no doubt. of it; but above all, re- 
ember my poor Adelina. Camilla is happily mar- 
d, Tell her I die bleſſing her, and her children! 
t Adelina my unfortunate Adelina, is herſelf but 


Watch over her honour and her repoſe, for 


« My brother, who had always loved me extreme- 


England. 


Perfectly couſcious of it, he ſettled all his af- 


dren by her; and recommended us both to his 


hild, and her huſband is very young and .thought- 
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the ſake of your father, and that dear woman ſhe 


much reſembles, your ſainted mother.” 

&« I was in the room in an agony of ſorrow. I 
called me to him. My daughter, ſaid he, in 
feeble voice, remember that the honour of you 
family—of your brothers—is in your hands 
remember it is ſacred. Endeavour to deſerve . 


happineſs of being ſiſter to ſuch brothers, and daugi 


ter to ſuch a mother as yours was l' 


I was unable to anſwer. I could only kiſs 


convulſed hands; which I eagerly did, as if to t 


him that I promiſed all he expected of me. 


own heart, which then made the vow, now per 


tually reproaches me with having kept it ſo ill! 


« A few hours afterwards, my father died. N 


brother, unable to announce to me the melanchd 


tidings, took my hand in filence, and led me out 
the houſe, which was now Lady Weſthaven's. I 
had only a few days to ſtay in — which 
employed in paying the laſt mournful duties to! 

father; and then embarked again for America, leu 
ing his affairs to be ſettled by my ſiſter's huſban 
Lord Clancarryl, to whom he wrote to come o 


from Ireland; for wy brother William was n 
ſtationed in the Weſt In 


dies, where he obtained il 
command of a man- of. war; and my brother ku 
that to leave any material bufineſs to 'Trelawny, i 
to leave it to ignorance and imbecility. * | 
« In my huſband, I had neither a friend no 
companion—1 had not even a protector; for ex 
when he was under the reſtraint of my brother 
ſence, he was hardly ever at home. Sometime) 
was gone on tours to diſtant counties to attend r 
or hunts, to which he belonged ; and ſometim6 
France, where he was embarked in gaming a 
ations with Engliſhmen, who lived only to diy 
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ei name. Left to paſs my life as the wife of 
Wh a man as Trelawny, I felt my brother's depar- 
Ire as the deprivation of all I loved. But the ar- 
al of my ſiſter and her huſband relieved me. I 
ad not ſeen them for ſome years; and was de- 
aWMhted to meet my ſiſter happy with a man ſo wor- 
y and reſpectable as Lord Clancarryl. | 
« He took poſſeſhon of the eſtate my aunt was 
dw obliged to reſign to Lord Weſthaven; and as 
ſiſter was impatient-to return to Ireland, where 
ze had left her children, they preſſed me extremely 
go thither with them. Trelawny was gone out 
one of his rambles; but I wrote to him, and ob- 
ined his conſent—indeed he long ſince ceaſed to 
ouble himſelf about me. | | 
(l attended my ſiſter, therefore, to Lough Carryl; 
10 the beautiful banks of which, her Lord had built 
"WM houſe, which, poſſeſſing as much magnificence 
vas proper to their rank, was yet contrived with 
attention to all the comforts of domeſtic retire- 
dent. Here Lady Clancarryl choſe to reſide the 
an hole year; and my Lord never left it but to at- 
nd the buſineſs of Parliament at Dublin. | 
« His tender attention to his wife; his ardent, - 
t regulated, fondneſs for his children; the peace 
nnd order which reigned in his houſe ; the delight- 
=! and caſy ſociety C ſometimes collected in it ; and 
e cheerful confidence we enjoyed in quiet family 
10 rties when without company; made me feel with 
erneſs and regret, the difference between my ſiſ- 
rs lot and mine. Her huſband made it the whole 
eigenes of his life to fulfil every duty of his rank; 
7 ſeemed only ſolicitous ro degrade himſelf below 
Is, One was improving his fortune by well regu- 
ted economy z the other diſſipating his among 
pmeſters and pick-pockets. . converſation of 
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| ſcandalous and filly anecdotes about perſons of whonff 


condemned myſelf. As his character gradually n 
covered itſelf, my reaſon alſo increafed ; and noir 


ſuch a man as Lord Clancarryl, I felt all the horten 


| ſhip, without love. 


quet.“ 


Adelina grew more diſtreſſed than ſhe had yet be .“ 


"7 _ENMELINE, 
Lord Clancarry] was ſenfible, refined, and impro 
ing; Trelawny's conſiſted either in tireſome detail" 
of adventures among jockies, pedigrees of horſes, ii fo 


nobody wiſhed to hear; or he ſunk into ſulla 
ſilence, yawned, and ſhewed how very little reli 
he had for any other difcourſe. 

« When I married him, I knew riot to what 1 ha 


when I had an opportunity of comparing him tM 
of my deſtiny l and beheld with a dread, from which 
my feeble heart recoiled, a long, long proſpect u 
life before me—without attachment, without friend 

* remained two months in Ireland; and he far 
nothing of Trelawny, till a match having been mat.“ 


on the Curragh of Kildare, on which he had a large tz- 


bet depending, he came over to be preſent at it nn 
and I heard with regret, that I was to return wit 
him. While he remained in Ireland, his diſguſtiq 
manners, and continual intoxication, extremely di 
pleaſed Lord Clancartyl ; and I lived in perpetuu ent 
uneafineſs. A few days before we were to embark iſſoth 
for England, George Fitz-Edward, his Lordfhips 
younger brother, came from the north of Ireland 
where he had been recruiting, to Lough Carry] ; but 
it was only a paſſing viſit to his family—he was g 
ing to England, and we were to fail in the ſame pan 

At the mention of George Fitz-Edward, La 
in the courſe of her narrative. Mrs. Stafford ant 
Emmeline teſtified ſigns of ſurpriſe. She obſerved 
it; and aſked if they knew him? Mrs, Stafford at 


0 
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red, they had ſome acquaintance with him; and 
\meline remarked, that ſhe either never heard, or 
| forgotten, that his father's ſecond title was Clan- 


1 4 very name ſeemed to affect Lady Adelina fo 

ch, and ſhe appeared ſo exhauſted by having 

ken ſo long, that though ſhe told them ſhe had 

t little to add to her mournful ſtory, they inſiſted 
on her permitting them to releaſe her till the 
ening, when they would attend her again. 


CHAP. V. i 
HEY found Lady Adelinæ in better ſpirits in the 

evening than they had hoped for She ſeemed 
have been arguing herſelf into the compoſure ne- 

ary to go on with her ſtory. En oe” 

As you have ſome acquaintance with George 
tz-Edward, I need not deſcribe his perſon or his 
anner; nor how decided a contraſt they muſt form 


inch thoſe of ſuch a man as him to whom I was 
n WP bappily united. This contraft, in ſpite of all m 


deavours, was perpetually before my eyes— 
ought Fitz-Edward, who was as a Ganga as his 
other, had a heart as good; and my heart involun- 
rily made the compariſon between what I was, and 
hat I might have been, if my fate had reſerved me 
r Fitz-Edward. On 0 E 
We embarked It was about the autumnal e- 
unox; and before we had ſailed two leagues, the 
nd ſuddenly changing, blew from the oppoſite 
ater, and then from every quarter by turns. As 
as always ſubject to ſickneſs in the cabin, I had 


in down on the deck, on a pierce of fail-cloth, and. 


o pped in my peliſe; and Fitz-Edward fat by me. 
1 5 when the wind grew ſo violent that it was ne- 
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3 to London, behaved to'me wi 
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| ger: After ſtruggling ſome hours to return into the 


bim. becauſe I tried to conceal it. If he ſaw it, he 
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ceſſary every moment to ſhift the ſails, I, who wy | (exe 
totally inſenſible, was in the way of the ſailors. Piu ere 
Edward carried me down in his arms; and havin « * 


often heard me expreſs an abhorrence to the cat“ 
beds in the cabin, bs the help of my own maid, Me, 
accommodated me with one on the floor; where þ 
continued to watch over me, without attending ti 
his own danger, though he heard the maſter of th 
pacquict expreſs his apprehenſion, that we ſhould h 
driven back on the bar, and beat to'pieces. 

« Trelawny, in whom ſelf-preſervation was ye. 
nerally alive, whatever became of his other feeling, 
had paſſed ſo jovial an evening before he departed, 
that * was perfectly unconſcious of his own das. 


Dng 


at. 


LY 


ay, it was with difficulty accompliſhed about fu 
in the morning. Fitz-Edward, with the tender 
ſolicitude, ſaw me ſafe on ſhore, whither 'TrelawyMi 
was alſo brought. But far from being rejoiced x 
our narrow eſcape, he curſed his ill luck, which he 
Taid had raiſed 25 confounded ſtorm only to pre 
vent his returning in time to ſee Clytemneſtra go 
into proper order for the October meeting. 
J was ſo ill the next day, through the fear and 
fatigue I had undergone, that I was abſolutely un- 
able to go on board. But nothing that related to 
me could detain 'Trelawny, who embarked again x 
ſoon as the pacquet was refitted, and after ſome 
grumbling at my being too ill to go, left me to fol 
low him by the next conveyance, and recommende 
me with great coplneſs to the care of Fitz-Edward. 
We ſtaid only two days after him. Fitz-6 
ward, as well during the paſſage as on our journe) 
5 the tenderneſs of: 

brother ; and I fancied my partiality concealed fron 


\ 
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ewed no diſpoſition to take advantage of it, and I 
erefore, thought I might fearleſsly indulge it. 

% When I arrived at my houſe in town, I found 
at Trelawny was abſent, and had left a letter for 


eng before purchaſed in Hampſhire, as a hunting 
g oat. Without inquiring his reaſons, I obeyed him. 
th took a melancholy leave of Fitz-Edward, and went 


nto Hampſhire ; where, as Trelawny was not there, 
| betook myſelf to my books, and I fear to thinking 
do much of Fitz-Edward. 
| « After I had been there about a fortnight, I was 
urpriſed by a viſit from the object of my indiſereet 
ontemplations. He looked diſtreſſed and unhappy ; 
and his firſt converſation ſeemed to be preparing 
Ine for ſome ill news. I was dreadfully alarmed, 
and inquired eagerly for my fiſter ?—her huſband ? 
—her children? ; 
% hope, and believe they are well,“ anſwered 
he. I have letters of a very late date from my 
brother.” | 

« O God! cried I in an. agony, (for his coun- 
tenance ſtill aſſured me ſomething very bad had hap- 
pened) Lord Weſthaven—my brother, my dear 
brother! 


« Is well too, I hope —at leaſt, I aſſure you, I 
know nothing to the contrary.” e 
« [t is news from Jamaica then? Has there been 
an engagement? There has, I know, and my brother 
William is killed.” | 
« © No, upon my honour,' replied Fitz-Edward, 
© had Godolphin been killed, I, who love him bet- 


there, then, no other misfortunes but thoſe which 
ariſe from the death of friends? 


e, defiring me to go down to a houſe he had not 


ter than any man breathing, could not have brought - 
the intelligence—But my dear Lady Adelina, are 
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None,“ anſwered I, “ but what I could vey 
well bear. Tell me, therefore, I conjure you tel 
me, and keep me no longer in ſuſpenſe—I cal 
hear any thing, ſince I have nothing to apprehenl|iſ 
for the lives of thoſe I love.” LY = 
„Well then, anſwered he, I will tell you. 
I fear things are very bad with Mr. Trelawny. 18 
is ſaid, that all the eſtate not entailed, is already 
gone; and that he has even ſold his life intereſt in 
the reſt. - All his effects at the town houſe are ſe. 
ed; and I am afraid the ſame thing will in a fey 
hours happen here. I tame, therefore, lovely Lady 
Adelina, to intreat you to put yourſelf under ny 
protection, and to quit this houſe, where it wil 
toon be ſo improper for you to remain.“ * 

« I inquired after the unhappy Trelawny ? He 
told me he had left him intoxicated at a gaminy- 
houſe in St. James's ſtreet ; that he had told him he 
was coming down to me, to which he had conſent- 
ed, though Fitz-Edward ſaid he much doubted 
whether he knew what he was ſaying. , Po 

% Fitz-Edward then adviſed me to pack up every 
thing I wifhed to preſerve, and immediately de- 
part; for he feared that perſons were already on the 
road to ſeize the furniture and effects in execution. 

« £ Gracious heaven l' cried I, what can I do! 
— Whither can I go!” 9 | a 

« © 'Truſt yourſelf with me,” cried Fitz-Edward— 
dear injured Lady Adelina.” e 
„Let me rather, anſwered I, go down to 
Trelawny Park. ; 

% Alas? ſaid he, © the ſame ruin will there 
overtake you. Be aſſured Mr. 'Trelawny's creditors 
will equally attach his property there. You know 
too, that by the ſale of his boroughs, he has for ſome 
years loſt his ſeat in Parliament, and that, therefore 
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berſon will not be ſafe. He muſt himſelf go 


bad. e 
« Doubting, and uncertain what I ought to do, 
ould determine on nothing. Fitz-Edward pro- 


e of his ſiſters. They are at Bath, ſaid he; but 
e houſc and ſervants are at my diſpoſal, and it is 
iy fwe-and- twenty miles from hence. Hardl 
bowing what I did, I conſented to this propoſal; 
id taking my jewels and ſome valuable plate with 
e, I ſet out in a poſt-chaiſe with Fitz-Edward, leay- 
Ig my maid to follow me the next day, and give 
ze an account whether our fears were verified. 
« They were but too well founded. Four hours 
ter I had left the houſe, the Sheriff's officers en- 
red it—information which increaſed my fears for 
e fate of the unfortunate Trelawny; in hopes of 
Wlleviating whoſe miſeries, I would myſelf have gone 
o London, but Firz-Edward would not ſuffer me. 
Wc faid it was more than probable that my huſband 
vas already in France; that if he was yet in Eng- 
and, he had no houſe in which to receive me, and 
would feel more embarraſſed than relieved by my 
preſence. But as I continued to expreſs great un- 
alineſs to know what was become of him, he offer- 
ed to go to London, and bring me ſome certain in- 
telligence of 'Trelawny. - 
« At the end of a week, which appeared inſup- 
portably long, he returned, and told me that with 
lome difficulty he had diſcovered my unhappy huſ- 
band at the houſe of one of his friends, where he 
was concealed, and where he had loſt at piquet more 


with ſome difficulty, he had convinced him of the 
danger as well as folly of remaining in ſuch a place; 


- 


ſed my going to Mr. Percival's, who had married. 


— 


than half the ready money he could command: That, 
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and had accompanied him to Dover, whence he H 

ſeen him ſail for France. | 
I told Fitz-Edward, that I would inſtantly gin 
up as much of my ſettlement as would enable Tu 
lawny to live in affluence, till his affairs could be 
arranged; but he proteſted that he would not ſuf 
me to take any meaſure of that fort, till I had the 
advice of his brother; or, till one of my own return. 
ed to England. | Fn 

« Do you know, ſaid he, at the end of this con. 
verſation—* Do you know, Lady Adelina, that! 
envy Trelawny his misfortunes, ſince they excite 
ſuch generous pity.—Good God! of what tender 
nels, of what affection would not ſuch a heart be 
capable, if- „„ 

« Fitz-Edward had ſeldom hazarded an obſer 
tion of this ſort, though his eyes had told me: 
thouſand times that he internally made them. He 
could convey into half a ſentence more than other 
could expreſs by the moſt elaborate ſpeeches. Alas! 
1 litened to him with too much pleaſure ; for my 
treacherous heart had already ſaid more than his in- 
ſidious eloquence. | 

« ] wrote to Lord Clancarryl, intreating him to 
come over. He aſſured me he would do fo, the. 
moment he could leave my ſiſter, who was very 
near her time ; but that in the interim, his brother 
George would obey all my commands, and render 
me every ſervice he could himſelf do if preſent. 

« Thrown, therefore, wholly into the power of 
Fitz-Edward ; loving him but too well; and ſeeing 
him every hour buſied in ſerving me—I will not ac- 
cuſc him of art; I had myſclf too little to hide 
from him the fatal ſecret of my heart; I could not 
dummon reſolution to fly from him, till my error 
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a irretrievable— till I found myſelf made complete- 
miſerable by the conſciouſneſs of guilt. 

e After remaining there about a fortnight, I left 
he houſe of Mr. Percival, and took a ſmall lodging 
n the neighbourhood of Cavendiſh-fquare. Fitz- 


fer dward ſaw me every day.—l met him, indeed, with 
the ears and confuſion ; but if any accident prevented 
his coming, or if he even abſented himſelf at my 


dyn requeſt, the anguiſh I felt till J again ſaw him, 
onvinced me that it was no longer in my power to 
live without him. | 

« Trelawny had given me no directions for my 
onduct; nor had he even written to me, till he 
had occaſion for money. He then deſired me to ſend 
him five hundred guineas—a ſum I had no imme- 
diate means of raiſing, but by ſelling fome of my 
jewels. This I would immediately have done ; but 
Fitz-Edward, who would not hear of it, brought me 
the money in a few hours, and undertook to remit 
it, together with a letter from me, to the unfor- 
tunate man for whom it was deſigned. 

« He tried too—ah, how vainly !—to perſuade 
me, that in acting thus, I had done more than m 
duty to ſuch an huſband. His ſophiſtry, aided by 
my own wiſhes to believe him, could not quiet the 
inceſſant reproaches with which my conſcience pur- 
ſued me! remembered my father's dying injunc- 
tions; I remembered the inflexible notions of honour 
Inherited by both my brothers; and I trembled at the 
leyere account to which I might be called. I could 
now no longer flatter myſelf that my error would be 
concealed, fince of its conſequences I could not 
doubt ; and while I ſuffered all the terrors of re- 


« In order to take meaſures towards ſettling Tre- 


| morſe and apprehenſion, Lord Clancarryl came over. 


| Jawny's affairs, it was neceſſary to ſend for his, fif- 
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ter, who had a bond for five thouſand pounds, whiz 
claim was prior to every other. This woman, who 
it was extremely diſagreeable for me to meet, k 
mented with vulgar clamour her brother's mis. 
tunes; which ſhe ſaid could never have happen 
if he had not been ſo unlucky as to get quality ng 
tions into his head. I know not what at firſt raiſe 
her ſuſpicions ; but I ſaw that ſhe very narrowly d. 
ſerved Fitz-Edward ; and ſneering ſzid, that it wy 
very lucky, indeed, for me to have ſuch a friend, an 
guite kind in the colonel to take ſo much trouble 

She made herſelf thoroughly acquainted with all tha 
related to her brother, from the time of our parting 
in Ireland; and I found that ſhe had attempted 9 
| bribe my ſervant to give her an account of my con- 
duct; in which, though ſhe had failed of ſucceſs 
ſhe had found that Fitz-Edward had been conſtanth 
with me. His attendance was, indeed, leſs remark- 
able when Lord Clancarryl, his brother, was preſent; 
but Mrs. Bancraft, determined to believe ill of me, 
ſuffered not this circumſtance to have any weight, 
and hinted her ſuſpicions of our attachment in terms 
ſo little guarded, that it was with the utmoſt difh- 
culty I could prevail on Fitz-Edward. not to reſent 
her impertinence. | DEER 

« Lord Clancarryl deſpiſed this vulgar and diſgull- 
ing woman too much to attend to the inuendos he 
heard; and far from ſuſpecting my unhappy weak 
neſs, he continued to lay me under new obligations 
to Fitz-Edward, by employing him almoſt inceſſant- 
ly in the arrangement of Trelawny's affairs. 

« On looking over the will of that relation who 
had bequeathed to Mr. 'Trelawny the great fortune 


he had poſſeſſed, i diſcovered the reaſon of Mrs. Ban- N 
cratt's aitentive curioſity in regard to me—if he died 
without heirs, above fix thouſand a-ycar was to de- di 
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d been now married above two years, and his 
oated and unhealthy appearance (the effect of ex- 
ffive drinking) indicated ſhort life, and had made 


er for ſome time look forward to the ſucceſſion of 
e entailed eſtate, as an event almoſt certain for her 
el n. This ſufficiently explained her conduct, and 


creaſed all my apprehenſions; for I now found that 
varice would ſtimulate malice into that continued 
ratchfulneſs, which I could not now undergo with- 
ut the loſs of my fame and my peace. 


he beſt manner he could diſpoſe them for Mr. Tre- 
pwny; his Lordſhip preſſed me to go with him to 


race and ſorrow into the happy and reſpectable fa- 
nily of my ſiſter, I refuſed, under pretence of wait- 
Ing to hear again from Trelawny before I took any 
eſolution as to my future reſidence. | 

« His Lordſhip therefore left me, having obtained 
y promiſe to go over to Lough Carryl in the ſpring 
but Fitz-Edward continued to ſee me almoſt every 
lay, attempting, by the tendereſt aſſiduity, to ſooth 


ates all other evils, only increaſed · mine; and they 
deliberation, I ſaw no way to efcape the diſgrace 


ſelf from my own family and from all the world. 
determined to keep my retreat ſecret, even from 


fatal attachment, by tearing myſelf for ever from its 


world, to which it was evidently the intereſt of Mrs. 
Bancraft to expoſe me, I could not bear the moſt 


nd to her ſon, who was to take the name.—He 


« All things being ſettled by Lord Clancarryl in 


reland ; but conſcious that I ſhould carry only diſ— 


and tranquilliſe my mind. — But time, which alle- 
ere now become almoſt inſupportable. After long | 


which was about to overwhelm me, but hiding my- 


Fitz-Edward himſelf ; and to puniſh myſelf for my 
object. Could I have ſupported the contempt of the 


diſtant idea of the danger to which the life of Fitz- 
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Edward would be liable from the reſentment of i 
brothers. That he might periſh by the hand of L 
Weſthaven or Captain Godolphin, or that one ir | 
thoſe dear brothers might fall by his, was a ſugg me 
tion ſo horrid, and yet ſo probable, that it was Herd 
ever before me; and ] haſtened to fly into obſcuriſ Arne. 
in the hope, that if my error is concealed till IA t ſ 
myſelf in the grave, my brothers may forgive me, ard 
not attempt to waſh out the offence in the blood 
the ſurviving offender. 

« To remain, and to die here unknown, is al 
now dare to wiſh for. My ſervant having former 
known the woman who inhabits this cottage, con 
trived to have a few neceſſaries ſent hither withoi f nc 
obſervation ; I have made it worth the while of . hic 
: __ to be ſecret ; and as they know not my nam rien 

had little apprehenſion of being diſcovered. 
„J took no leave of Fitz-Edward ; nor have! or 
written to him ſince. I lament the pain my fudda ad 
abſence muſt give him; but am determined to ad 
him no more. Should my child live———” atio 

Lady Adelina was now altogether unable to pro 
ceed, and fell into an agony of diſtreſs, which great 
ly affected her auditors. Mrs. Stafford and Emme-WWnai! 
line ſaid every thing they could think of to conſole her, abi 
and ſoften the horror ſhe ſeemed to feel for her un 
happy indiſcretion. But ſhe liftencd in liſtleſs deſpo ur: 
dence to their diſcourſe, and anſwered, that to 
Teconciled to guilt and habituated to diſgrace, wi 
to be ſunk in the laſt abyſs of infamy. 
They left her not, however, till they ſaw her r. 
ther more tranquil; and til! Mrs. Stafford had pre 
vailed upon her to accept of ſome books, which {ht 
hoped might amuſe her mind, and detach it a whil ta 
from the fad ſubject of its mournful contemplations 
Theſe the promiſed to convey to the cottage in e 


\ 
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chat could create no ſuſpicion. And relieved of 
own apprehenſions, yet full of concern for the 
ir unhappy mourner (to whom neither ſhe nor 
meline had given the leaſt intimation of Fitz-Ed- 
rds frequent reſidence in that country), they re- 
med to Woodfield, impreſſed with the moſt ear- 
 ſolicitude to ſoften the calamities they had juſt 
ard related, though to cure them was impoſſible. 


CHAP. VL 


ll 

elf HENEVER Mrs. Stafford and Enimeline were 
l. afterwards alone, they could think and ſpeak 
k nothing but Lady Adelina. The misfortunes in 
e hich an unhappy marriage had involved her, her 


iendleſs youth, her lovely figure, the ſettled ſor- 
dw and deep regret that ſhe ſeemed to feel for the 

or into which her too great ſenſibility of heart 
ad betrayed her, engaged their tendereſt pity, and 
nade them both anxious to give her all the conſo- 
ation and aſſiſtance ſhe was now capable of receiv- 


0. ing. TS, | 

en When they conſidered the uncertainty of her re- 
me. naining long concealed where ſhe was, and the pro- 
her, ability that Fitz-Edward himſelf might — 


ey ſaw the neceſſity of her removal from Wood- 
our Foreſt. But it was a propoſal they could not 
yet make —nor had they yet recollected any place 
was rhere ſhe might be more ſecure. 7 
Emmeline, who felt herſelf particularly intereſted 
her misfortunes, and who was more pleaſed with 
I er converſation the oftner ſhe converſed with her, 


dtattord, more apprehenſive of obſervation, could 
0 "ot ſo frequently viſit her; and the precaution of 
both redoubled, when Mrs. Aſhwood, Miſs Galton. 

Vol. II. E N 


| 


ſeldom failed of ſeeing her every day: But Mrs. 
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and the two Miſs Aſhwood's, arrived at Woodfalf 
where they declared an intention of ſtaying of 
months of June and July. a 
Thither alſo, ſoon after, came the younger M 
Crofts, who had made 'an acquaintance with Wl lter 
Stafford in London, with the hope of obtaining e 
invitation, which he eagerly accepted. 
Sir Richard Crofts, in the ambition of mai 

a family, had determined to give every advantage lled 
his eldeſt ſon, which might authoriſe him to li 
up to thoſe alliances that would, he hoped, na 
his wn obſcurity forgotten. From the firſt de 
of his fortune, he had conſidered Mr. Crofts a i 
general heir; and had very, plainly told his youny 
ſon, that a place under government, which he h 
-procured for him, of about three hundred a. 
"muſt be his only dependence; till he ſhould poſt 
two thouſand pounds, all the proviſion he intend 
making for him at his death—as he meant not tod 
- miniſh, by a more equal divifion, the patrimonyd 
his brother. He recommended to him, theretor, 
to remedy this deficiency of fortune, by looking d 
for an affluent wife. 6 
Nature had not eminently qualified him for fi- 
ceſs in ſuch a project; for his perſon was ſhot 
-thickz and ill made, and his face compoſed of lay 
broad features, two dim grey eyes, and a comple: 
ion of a dull fallow white. A vain attempt to lob 
like a gentleman, ſerved only to render the meat 
neſs of his figure more remarkable; and the qui 
ties of his heart and underſtanding were but lit 
calculated to make his perſonal imperfections is 
gotten. His heart was ſelfiſh, narrow, unfeeliþ 
and at once mean and proud; his underſtandi 
beneath mediocrity z and his converſation conliſt 
of quaint ſcraps of ſomething that he ſuppoſs 
was wit, or at leaſt ſomething vEry like it. Ant 
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n ſuch attempts to be entertaining, poor as 
cy were, he retailed from the office where he 
ted the greateſt part. of his time, and for a ſu- 
Witern employment in which his education had 

en barely ſuch as fitted him. But ignorant as he 
Es, and devoid of every eſtimable acompliſhment, 
had an infinite deal of that inferior kind of policy 
ucd cunning ; and being accuſtomed to conſider 
ee cſtabliſhment as depending wholly on himſelf, he 
Wd acquired a habit of ſacrificing every ſentiment 
l erery paſſion to that one purpoſe ; and would 
opt the opinions, and ſubmir to the caprices of 
ers, whenever he thought they could promote it. 
e had learned the obſequious attention, the inde- 
Wtigable induſtry, the humble adulation, which is 
cefſary for the under departments of political buſi- 

ſs. And while ſuch acquiſitions gave him hopes 
W riſing in that line, they failed not to contribute 
his ſucceſs in another. He would walk from the 
tremity of Weſtminſter to Wapping, to ſmuggle 
let of china or of quadrille boxes for the mother 
aunt of an heireſs ; and would, with great tem- 


cards, while he ogled the young ones. Which, 
gether with his being always ready to perform for 
tem petty ſervices, and to flatter them without 
ruple, had obtained for him the character of © one 
| the beſt creatures breathing.” But whatever fa- 
dur theſe various recommendations obtained for 
m for a time, from the elderly ladies, he loſt his 
ound when his views were diſcovered ; and though 
E had received what he, fancied encouragement 
om two or three young women of fortune, on their 
It emerging from the nurſery, yet they had no 
ner acquired an handſomer or richer lover, than 
© beſt creatyge breathing” was diſcarded. 
24 


er, ſuffer the old ladies to take advantage of him 
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He was not, however, diſcouraged ; and meet j 
with Mrs. Aſhwood at a rout at Lady MontreyileM 
he was told by Miſs Delamere, who was extrem 
diverted with her airs of elegance, that ſhe vag 
rich widow who wanted a Hüldand. He inqun 
into the circumſtances of her fortune; and heli 


aſſured ſhe poſſeſſed ſuch an income as would uch 
him eaſy, he thought ſome little advantage ſhe H 

over him in point of age no diminution of her i.;, 
tractions, and found it convenient to fall imme id 
ately in love. She liſtened to him with compi oo 


ſance; and ſoon diſcovered « that he was not tte 
plain as at firſt he appeared to be, — ſoon afterwul ti 
&« that he was rather handſome, and vaſtly ſenſii ane 
and agreeable.“ After which, he made a rapid 
greſs in her heart; and it was concerted betwe 
them, that he ſhould follow her to Woodfield. 8 f. 
Emmeline and Mrs. Stafford were wearied 
death with the party. But the former forborei 
complain, and the latter was forced to fubmit, al 
to ſmile while anguiſh was frequently at her he le 
Mrs. Aſhwood talked of nothing but faſhionaeiy 
parties and faſhionable people, to whom her acquanih 
ance with Lord Montreville's family had introduce 
her; and ſhe now ſeldom deigned to name an u ner 


titled acquaintance—while Crofts hung on her ef 
narratives with affected admiration ; and the tas 
elder of her three daughters, who were all in tral of 
ing to be beauties, aped their mother in vanity ua 


- Impertinence. the 

The eldeſt Miſs Aſhwood, now about fourt allo 
was an inſupportable torment to Emmeline, 23 "to | 
had taken it into her head to form, with her, a Mb! 
timental friendſhip. She had learned all the cant 
ſentiment from novels; and her mama's lovers 15 
extremely edified her in teaching her to expreb 
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tu e talked perpetually of delicate embarraſſments 
ile d exquiſite ſenſibilities,” and had probably a lover, 
nme extremely wanted a confidant; a poſt which 
wa nmeline with ſome difficulty declined. —Of “ the 
nWrcct novels” ſhe had read, ſhe juſt underſtood as 
uch as made her long to become the heroine of 
mi ch an hiſtory herſelf, and ſhe wanted ſomebody 
c lh liſten to her hopes of being ſo. But Emmeline 
trunk from her advances, and repaid her fondneſs 
meh ich general and cool civility ; _— Mrs. Aſh- 
rood, who loved rather to liſten to Crofts than to 
ot Wttend to her daughters, continually promoted the 
uh timacy, in hopes that ſhe would take them off her 
nds, and allow them to be the companions of her 
Walks. | 
This, Emmeline was obliged ſtudioufly to evade, 
s ſuch companions would entirely have prevented 
der ſeeing Lady Adelina; and by repeated excuſes, 
rc he not only irritated the curioſity of Mrs. Aſhwood 
ind Miſs Galton, but gave the former an addition- 
ll cauſe of diflike to that which ſhe had already con- 
eired; inaſmuch as ſhe was younger, handſomer, 
and more admired than herſelf. 
Emmeline received frequent letters from Dela- 
nere, as warm and paſſionate as his perſonal pro- 
eſſions. He told her, that as his mother's health 
was greatly amended, he intended ſoon to viſit 
oſe parts of France with which he was yet unac- 
g guainted; and ſhould paſs ſome time in the Nor- 
thern Provinces, from whence he intreated her to 
low him to come only for a few days to England 
to ſee her an indulgence which, he ſaid, would en- 
able him to bear with more tranquillity the remain- 
ng months of his exile. 
Though now accuſtomed to conſider him as her 
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huſband, Emmeline reſolutely refuſed to conſent ul 
this breach of his engagement to his father. $M. 
had lately ſeen in her friends, Mrs. Stafford aul tery 
Lady Adelina, two melancholy inſtances of the f -. 
quent unhappineſs of very early marriages ; and (ti 
had no inclination to hazard her own happineſs uM 
hopes of proving an exception. She wiſhed, ther. 
fore, rather to delay her union with Delamere tw 
or three years; but to him ſhe never dared hint ai 
ſuch a delay. A clandeſtine interview, it was, how. 
ever, in her power to decline; and ſhe anſwered his 
requeſt, by intreating him not to think of ſuck :MWHe 
journey; and repreſented to him that he could n« rs.“ 
expect Lord Montreville would finally adhere to k: Wiecti: 
promiſes, if he himſelf was careleſs of fulfilling the der 
conditions on which his Lordſhip had inſiſted. Har Why t 
ing thus, as ſhe ſuppoſed, prevented Delamere fron WW En 
oftending his father, and without any immedia Wh ac: 
uneaſineſs on her own account, ſhe gave up bet eri 
mind to the ſolicitude ſhe could not help feeling far 
Lady Adelina. This occupied almoſt all her time 
when ſhe was alone; and gave her, when in com- Wilt: 
pany, an air of abſence and reſerve. 
hough Mrs. Aſhwood fo much encouraged the dw. 
attention of James Crofts, ſhe had not forgotten 
Fitz-Edward, whom ſhe had vainly ſought at Lady ire : 
Montreville's, in hopes of renewing an acquaintanct, 
which had in its commencement offered her ſo much 
ſatisfaction. Fitz-Edward had been amuſed with un 
her abſurdity at the moment, but had never thougit 
of her afterwards ; nor would he then have beitov- 
ed ſo much time on a woman to him entirely indi- ine 
| ferent, had not he been thrown in her way by bi 
deſire to befriend Delamere with Emmeline, on one 
of thoſe days when Lady Adelina inſiſted on bs 
leaving her, to avoid the appearance of his paſing 
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ner all his time. Happy in ſucceſsful love, his 
Wt then knew no bounds ; and his agreeable 
ery, his lively converſation, his faſhionable man- 
and his handſome perſon, had not fince been 
nt from the memory of Mrs. Aſhwood. His 
1 ng ſometimes at the houſe he had borrowed of 
r. lamere, near Woodfield, was one of the princi- 
W inducements to her to go thither. She indulged 
th guine hopes of ſecuring ſuch a conqueſt; and eyad- 
giring to Crofts a poſitive anſwer, till ſhe had 
de another eſſay on the heart of the Colonel. 
He came, however, ſo ſeldom to Woodfield, that 
rs. Stafford had ſeen him there only once ſince her 
ting Lady Adelina; and then he appeared to be 
der increaſed dejection, for which ſhe knew not 
dw to account. | i 
Emmeline had given Mrs. Stafford ſo indifferent 
account of Lady Adelina one evening, that ſhe 
ermined the next morning to ſee her. She there- 
re went immediately after breakfaſt, on pretence 
viſiting a poor family who had applied to her for 
ſtance z when as Mrs. Aſhwood, Miſs Galton, 
d Emmeline, were fitting together, Colonel Fitz- 


be Ndward was announced. 

en He came down to Tylehurſt only the evening be- 
ee; and not knowing there was company at Wood- 
00 


eld, rode over to paſs an hour with the two friends, 
whom he had frequently been tempted to com- 
uncate the ſource of his melancholy. 

Whether it was owing to the conſciouſneſs of 
dy Adelina's mournful ſtory that aroſe in the 
nd of Emmeline, or whether ſeeing Fitz-Edward 
dan in company with Mrs. Aſhwood renewed the 
emory of what had befallen her when they laſt met, 
e bluſhed deeply the moment ſhe bebeld him, and 
bole from her chair in confuſion 3 then fat dawn 
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up; and trying to recover herſelf, grew till my ] 


room, in hopes of obtaining more notice. 


and took out her work, which ſhe had haſtily jy F | 


confuſed, and trembled and bluſhed again. 3 

Mrs. Aſhwood was in the mean time overwhelnlM 
ing Fitz-Edward with compliments and kind loch 
which he anſwered with the diſtant civility of Wh 
flight acquaintance ; and taking a chair cloſe to el 
meline, inquired if ſhe was not well ? 

She anſwered that ſhe was perfectly well; ah: 
attempted to introduce general converſation. By 
Fitz-Edward was attentive only to her; and My 
Aſhwood, extremely piqued at his diſtant mani 
meditated an excuſe to get Emmeline out of tk 


Fitz-Edward, however, having talked apart wil 
Miſs Mowbray a ſhort time, aroſe and took ley, 
having by his manner convinced Mrs. Aſhwood d 
what ſhe reluQtantly believed, that ſome later 
tachment had obliterated the impreſſion ſhe hi 
made at her firſt interview. 
« I never ſaw ſuch a figure in my life,” cried ſs 
cc as Mr, Fitz-Edward. Mercy on me !—he is grom 
fo thin, and ſ% fallow !“ 
ec And /o ſtupid,” interrupted Miſs Galton. «It 
is in love I fancy.“ - | 4 
Emmeline bluſhed again; and Mrs. Aſhwood cal: 
ing a malicious look at her, ſaid—«Oh yes, he doubt 
leſs is in love. To men of his gay turn, you kno 
it makes no difference, whether a perſon be aQul 
ly married or engaged.” EC) 
Emmeline, uncertain of the meaning of this fu 
caſm, and unwilling to be provoked to make a tit 
reply which ſhe felt herſelf ready to do, put up ba 
work and left the room. ; 
While ſhe went in ſearch of Mrs. Stafford, to l. 
quire after Lady Adelina, and to relate the c 
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ation that had paſſed between her and Fitz-Ed- 
ard, Mrs. 4 ſhwood and Miſs Galton were indulg- 
s their natural malignity. Though well appriſed 
Emmeline's engagement to Delamere, yet the 
eſitated not to impute her confuſion, and Fitz-Ed- 
arcs behaviour, to a paſſion between them. They 
W-licved, that while her elopement with Delamere 
ad beyond retreat entangled her with him, and 
while his fortune and future title tempted her to 
marry him, her heart was in poſſeſſion of Fitz-Ed- 
ward; and that Delamere was the dupe of his miſ- 
Wreſs and his friend. 
This idea, which could not have occurred to a 
woman who was not herſelf capable of all the per- 
fdy it implied, grew immediately familiar with the 
imagination of Mrs. Aſhwood, and embittered the 
ſenſe of her own diſappointment. ” 
of Miſs Galton, who hated Emmeline more, if poſ- 
ſible, than Mrs. Aſhwood, irritated her ſuſpicions 
by remarks of her own. She obſerved, « that it 
was very extraordinary Miſs Mowbray ſhould walk 
out ſo early in a morning, and ſo ſtudioufly avoid 
taking any body with her—and that unleſs ſhe had 
appointments to which ſhe defired no witneſs, it 


| was very ſingular ſhe ſhould chooſe to ramble about 
by herſelf.” | 


Ib. From theſe obſervations, and her evident con- 
o fulion on ſeeing him, they concluded that ſhe had 
daily aiſignations with Fitz-Edward. They agreed, 


that it would be no more than common juſtice to 
inform Mr. Delamere of their diſcovery ; and this 
they determined to do as ſoon as they had certain 


it proofs to produce, with which they concluded a 
| very little trouble and attention would furnith them. 
i- James Crofts, whoſe ſucceſs was now indiſput- 
of 


able, ſince of the handſome. Colonel there were no 
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hopes, was let into the ſecret of their ſuſpicion | poſe 
and readily undertook to aſſiſt in detecting the Heine 
trigue, for which, he aſſured them, he had partic Lore 
lar talents. While, therefore, Mrs. Aſhwood, Mu taine 
Galton, and James Crofts, were preparing to unde ** t 
mine the peace and character of the innocent, ingen det. 
ous Emmeline, ſhe and Mrs. Stafford were medi itz 
ing how to be uſeful to the unhappy Lady Adelin, 
They became every day more intereſted and more : 
prehenſive for the fate of that devoted young woma, ions 
whoſe health ſeemed to be ſuch as made it very in Fit⸗ 
probable ſhe would ſurvive the birth of her chil, iſs e 
Her ſpirits, too, were ſo depreſſed, that they coul 
not prevail on her to think of her own ſafety, or t 
allow them to make any overtures to her family; er 
but, in calm and hopeleſs languor, ſhe ſeemed WP! © 
ſigned to the horrors of her deſtiny, and determi He 
| ed to die unlamented and unknown. 
4 Her elder brother, Lord Weſthaven, had retum. 
. ed from abroad almoſt immediately after her con- ls , 
cealment. His inquiries on his firſt arrival in Eng- 
land had only informed him of the embarraſſment dg | 
of Trelawny's affairs, and the inconvenience to which 
his ſiſter had conſequently been expoſed ; and that 
after ſtaying ſome time in England, to ſettle thing 
as well as the could, ſhe had diſappeared, and every 
body believed was gone to her huſband. Hi 
Lordfhip's acquaintance and marriage with Auguſta 
Delamere, almoſt immediately ſucceeded ; but whik 
it was depending, he was aſtoniſhed to hear from 
Lord and Lady Clancarryl, that Lady Adelina had 
never written to. them before her departure. He 
went in ſearch of Fitz-Edward ;. but could never 
| meet him at home, or obtain from his ſervants an) 
d4ircction where to find him. Fitz-Edward, indeed, 
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" a rpoſely avoided him, and left no addreſs at his 
"ol Joings in town or at Tylehurſt. | 

EL ord Weſthaven then wrote to Trelawny, but 


at the uncertainty he was in about Lady Adelina, 
determined to go as ſoon as he was married, to 

vitzerland; being perſuaded, that though ſome ac- 
dent had prevented his receiving her letters, ſhe 

d found an aſylum there, among his mother's re- 
ions. 
Fitz-Edward, with anxicty even more poignant, 
xd ſought her with as little ſucceſs. After the 
orning when ſhe diſcharged her lodgings, and left 
tem in an hackney-coach with her maid, he could 
Wver, with all his unwearied reſearches, diſcover 

iy traces of her. On | 
He knew ſhe was not gone to Trelawny; and 
eading every thing from her determined ſorrow, 
paſſed his whole time between painful and fruit- 
Wis conjectures, and the tormenting apprehenſion 
| hearing of ſome fatal event. Inceſſantly reproach- 
ag himſelf of being the betrayer of his truſt, and 
de ruin of a lovely and amiable woman, he gave 
imſelf up to regret and deſpondence. The gay 
tz-Edward, ſo lately the envy and admiration of 
he faſhionable world, was loſt to ſociety, his friends, 
nd himſelf. : 

He paſſed much of his time at Tylehurſt ; becauſe 
de could there indulge, without interruption, his 
elancholy reflections, and ſaw only Mrs. Stafford 
nd Emmeline, in whoſe ſoft and ſenſible conver- 
ation, he found a tranſient alleviation of his ſor- 
ow—ſorrow which now grew too ſevere to be long- 
r concealed, and which he. reſolved to take the 
atlielt opportunity of acknowledging, in hopes of 
gaging the pity of his fair friends—perhaps their 


tained no anſwer ; and growing daily more alarm- | 


lina ſhould. be removed and to remove her became 
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aſſiſtance in diſcovering the unhappy fugitive v 
cauſed it. ; 
From Lady Adelina, they had moſt carefully co 
cealed that his reſidence was ſo near the obſcurMl 
abode ſhe had choſen. Fatal as he had been to he 
peace, and conſcienciouſly as ſhe had abſtained fru 
naming him after their firſt converſation, they knevi 
that ſhe ſtill fondly loved him, and that her fe 
for his ſafety had alliſted her ſenſe of rectitude whe 
ſhe determined to tear herſelf from him. But wer 
ſhe again to meet him, they feared ſhe would either 
relapſe into her former fatal affection, or conque 
it by an effort which, in her precarious ſtate of health 
might prove immediately fatal. 
The requeſt which Fitz-Edward had made to En. 
meline, that he might be allowed to ſee her and Mr, 
Stafford together, without any other perſon being 
preſent, they both wiſhed to evade; dreading leaf 
they ſhould by their countenances betray the know. 
ledge they had of his unhappy ſtory, and the inte. 
reſt they took in its cataſtrophe. They hopped, ther- 
fore, to efcape hearing his confeſſion till Lady Ade. 


indiſpenſably neceflary, as Emmeline was convinced 
the was watched in her vifits to the cottage. 
Twice ſhe had met James Crofts within half a qua- 
ter of a mile of the cottage ; and at another time diſco- 
vered, juſt as ſhe was about to enter it, that the Mil 
Aſhwoods had followed her almoſt to the door, 
which ſhe therefore forbore to enter. Theſe circum- 
ſtances made both her and Mrs. Stafford ſolicitous to 
have Lady Adelina placed in greater ſecurity ; and, 
added to Emmeline's uneaſineſs for her, was the un- 
pleaſant fituation in which ſhe found herſelf. 
Obſerved with malicious vigilance by Mrs. Aſt- 
wood, James Crofts, Miſs Galton, and the two 
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ſes, ſhe felt as awkward as if ſhe really had ſome 
cet of her own to hide; and with all the purity 
nad even heroiſm of virtue, learned the uneaſy ſen- 
tion which ever attends myſtery and 9 
Ine hours which uſed to paſs tranquilly and ration- 
y with Mrs. Stafford, were now dedicated to 
People whoſe converſation made her no amends ; and 
We the retired to her own room, it failed not to ex- 
ite ſneers and ſuſpicions. She ſaw Mrs. Stafford 
ſtruggling with dejeCtion which ſhe had no power 
o diflipate or relieve, and obliged to enter into fre- 
quent parties of what is called pleaſure, though to 
her it gave only fatigue and diſguſt, to gratify Mrs, 
Aſhwood, who hated all ſociety but a croud. James 
Crofts, indeed, helped to keep her in good humour 
by his exceſſive adulation; and chiefly by aſſuring 
ther, that by any man of the leaſt taſte, the baby 
face of Emmeline could be conſidered only as a foil 
to her more mature charms, and that her fine dark 
eyes eclipſed all the eyes in the world. He proteſt- 
ed too againſt Emmeline for affecting knowledge.— 
« It is,” ſaid he, „ a maxim of my father's—and 
my father is no bad judge—that for a woman to 
affect literature, is the moſt horrid of all abſurdi- 
ties; and for a woman to know any thing of buſi- 
| neſs, is deteſtable !? 

Mrs. Aſhwood laid by her dictionary, determined 
tor the future, to ſpell her own way without it. 

| Beſides the powerful intervention of flattery, James 
Crofts had another not lefs ſucceſsful method of 
winning the ladies favour. He told her, that his 
brother, who had long cheriſhed a paſſion in which 
he was at length likely to be diſappointed, was in 
that caſe determined never to marry ; that he was 
i an ill ſtate of health; and if he died without poſ- 


terity, the eſtate and title of his father would de- 
ſcend to himſelf. 5 | 
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The elder Crofts, very deſirous of ſeeing a H eed 
ther eſtabliſhed, who might otherwiſe be burthenſoliM ſtar 
or inconvenient to him, ſuggeſted this fineſſe; ul Mn 
ſecured its belief, by writing frequent and melanchi bw 
ly accounts of his own ill health—an artifice 5 doch 
which he promoted at once his brother's views ali ath. 
his own. He affected the valetudinarian ſo happig {s 1 
and complained ſo much of the ill effect that coi mm 
ſtant application to buſineſs had on his conſtitution, _ 
that nobody doubted of the reality of his ſicknel 
He took care that Miſs Delamere ſhould receive u 
account of it, which he knew ſhe would conſider a 
the conſequence of his deſpairing love; and wha 
he had intereſted her vanity, and of courſe her com- 
| paſſion, he contrived to obtain leave of abſence fo 

three months from the duties of his office, in order 

to go abroad for the recovery of his health. He haf 
tened to Barege ; and ſoon found means to re-eſtz 
bliſh himſelf in the favour of Miſs Delamere, fron 

which, abſence, and large draughts of flattery, di- 

penſed with French adroitneſs, had a little diſplace 

him; and this ſtratagem put his brother James on ſ 
fair a footing with the widow, that he thought her 

fortune would be ſecured before ſhe could diſcover i 

to be only a ſtratagem, and that her lover was ſtil 
likely to continue a younger brother. 

James Crofts ſeeing the neceſlity of diſpatch, be- 
came ſo importunate, that Mrs. Aſhwood, deſpairing 
of Fitz-Edward, and believing ſhe might not meet 
again with a man ſo near a title, for which ſhe had 
a violent inclination, was prevailed on to promiſe 
ſhe would make him happy as ſoon as ſhe returned 

to her own houſe. b 

It was now the end of June; and Lady Adelina, 
whoſe ſituation grew very critical, had at length 
yielded to the intreaties of her two friends, and + 


titance and concealment in the approaching hour. 


f pncluded that no ſituation would be ſo proper as 
ach. In a place reſorted to by all ſorts of people, 


bhabitants. To Bath, therefore, it was determined 


Wiſcuſſed, ſhe expreſſed ſo much terror leaſt ſhe 


W whoſe tender pity ſhe was ſo greatly indebted, and 
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ed to go wherever they thought the could obtain 


Mrs. Stafford and Emmeline, after long and fre- 
ent reflections and conſultations on the ſubject, 


ſs inquiry is excited than in a provincial town, 
here ſtrangers are objects of curioſity to its idle 


ady Adelina ſhould go. But when the time of her 
burney, and her arrangements there, came to be 


ould be known, ſo much anguiſh at leaving thoſe 
ch melancholy conviction that ſhe ſhould not ſur- 


ve, that the ſenſible heart of Emmeline could not 
chold without ſharing her agonies; nor was Mrs. 


Wtafford leſs affected. When they returned home 


fter this interview, Emmeline was purſued by the 
age of the poor unhappy Adelina. But to give, 


Wo the wretched, only barren ſympathy, was not in 


er nature, where more effectual relief was in her 
power. She thought, that if by her preſence ſhe 
ould alleviate the anguith, and ſooth the ſorrows 
df the fair mourner, perhaps ſave her character and 
er life, and be the means of reſtoring her to her 


Wamily, ſhe ſhould perform an action gratifying to 


er own heart and acceptable to heaven. The more 
e reflected on it, the more anxious ſhe became to 
Execute 1t—and ſhe at length named it to Mrs. Staf- 
ford. 


Mrs. Stafford, though aware of the numberleſs 


lobjeftions which might have been made to ſuch a 


plan, could not reſolve ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe it. She 
felt infinite compaſhon for Lady Adelina; but could 
herſelf do little to aſſiſt her, as her time was not her 
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would not only be meritoriouſly employed in H 


roneous conduct of her friend—and ſhe beliew! 
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own, and her abſence muſt have been accounted 


: - elav 
—but Emmeline was liable to no reſtraint; uM 


ny 
friending the unhappy, but would eſcape from H ” 
ſociety at Woodfield, which became every day na 
diſagrerable to her. Theſe conſiderations, pail 
larly the benevolent one of ſaving an unhappy you 
woman, overbalanced, in the mind of Mrs. Staff 
the objection that might be made to her accompany; 
ing a perſon under the unfortunate and diſcredit 
circumſtances of Lady Adelina; and her heart, ty 
expanſive to be cloſed by the cold hand of prude 
againſt the ſighs of weakneſs or misfortune, aſſure 
her that ſhe was right. She knew that Emmelix 
was of a character to pity but not to imitate thee: 


that the reputation of Lady Adelina Trelawny migh 
be reſcued from reproach, without communicatiy 
any part of its blemith to the ſpotleſs purity of En 
meline Mowbray. 


HAF. VIE 


A® ſoon as Emmeline had perſuaded herſelf of ti 
_ propriety of this plan, and obtained Mrs. 5ta 
ford's concurrence, ſhe hinted her intentions to Ladf 
Adelina; who received the intimation with fud 
tranſports of gratitude and delight, that Emmelins 
confirmed in her reſolution, no longer ſuffered a 
doubt of its propriety to ariſe ; and, with the pat 
ticipation of Mrs. Stafford only, prepared for he 
Journey, which was to take place in ten days. 
Mrs. Stafford alſo employed a perſon on whom ii 
could rely, to receive the money due to Lady Ade 
lina from her huſband's eſtate. But of this bet 
Ladyſhip demanded only half, leaving the reſt for 
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glawny. The attorney in whoſe hands Tre- 
ny's affairs were placed by Lord Weſthaven, was 
remely anxious to diſcoyer, from the perſon em- 
oe by Mrs. Stafford, from whence he obtained 
order ſigned by Lady Adelina ; and obliged him 
attend ſeveral days before he would pay it, in 
pes, by perſuaſions or artful queſtions, to draw 
> ſecret from him. He met, at the attorney's 
zmbers, an officer who had made of him the ſame 
uiry, and had followed him home, and ſince fre- 
ently importuned him intelligence, which con- 
iced Mrs. Stafford that Lady Adelina muſt ſoon 
diſcovered, as they concluded the officer was Fitz- 
ward; and made both her and Emmeline haſten 
day of her departure. 3 
About a quarter of a mile from Woodfield, and 
the extremity of the lawn which ſurrounded it, 
as a copſe, in which the accumulated waters of a 
ut ſtream formed a beautiful though not extenſive 
ce of water, ſhaded on every fide by a natural 
bod. Mrs. Stafford, who had particular pleaſure 
the place, had planted flowering ſhrubs, and cauſed 
alks to be cut through it; and on the edge of the 
ater built a ſeat of reeds and thatch, which was 


tarniſhed with a table and a few garden chairs. 
ar licher Emmeline repaired, whenever ſhe could diſ- 


gage herſelf from company. Solitude was to her 
mays a luxury; and particularly defirable now, 
hen her anxiety for Lady Adelina, and prepara- 
dns for their approaching departure, made — wiſh 
avoid the malicious obſervations of Mrs. Aſhwood, 
Ic forward intruſion of her daughters, and the in- 
ulitive civilities of James Crofts. She had now 
uy one day to remain at Woodfield, before that 
ned for their ſetting out; and being altogether un- 

| F : 
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willing to encounter the fatigue of fuch an engy 
ment ſo immediately previous to her journey, 
declined being of the party to dine at the houſed 
neighbouring gentleman, who, on the occafion of iſh in 
ſon's coming of age, was to give a ball and fete 
petrẽ to à very large company. 
Mrs. Afttwood ſeeing Emmeline - averſe, t 
into her head topreſs her extremely to go with thi 
and finding the till refuſed, ſaid C it was 1 
ſtrous ute and chat mne was ſure no young pen to 
| Would decline pat ſuch an entertainment 
mne had not ſome very phriiemlar reaſon.” 
Emmeline, teized and provoked out of her ti 
' calmneſs, afifEr6dIc That: Whatever 5 el 


reaſons, ſhe was fortunately-accountable to nobfſquai 
ifor them.” bez 
Mrs. ATtwood, -proveked-in her turn, made fu Em: 
*vety rude replies, Which Emmeline, not to imc b 


her farther, left the room without - anfwering; i 
as Gnas the carriages drove from the door, nder 
dined alone; and then deſiring one of the ſerm 
to carry cher Harp into the fummer-houſe in 
copſe, he walked thither with her müſic books, 
don joſt the little chagrin which Mrs. Aftod 
„Alcbreeding had given her. your 
Fitz Edward, ho arrived in: the country-the nme 
— 2 rig evening, after *another fruitleſs ſearch 
Lady dea, walked: over to Woeedfield, in h 
A Was early in the afternoon, that he might. 
[ain, in- the courſe it, ſome eonverſation with N 
Stafford and Emmetine. On arriving, he met! 
"Fervant'who had attended Emmeline* to the co 
und was by him directed thither. As he appro 
eck the ſeat, he heard her ſinging a plaintive air, w 
ſeemed in uniſon with his heart. She ſtartedatt anc 
Gght of him—Mrs. Aſhwood's ſuſpicions mu 
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ly occurred to her, and at the ſame moment the 
motive which had 'made him ſeek this interview. 
e —— and looked uneaſy; but the innocence 
of her heart preſently reſtored her com- 
Hey ; and when Fitz-Edward aſked if ſhe would 
ow him half an hour of her time, the anſwered 
« certainly.” 

He fat down by her, dejeCtedly and in filence. 
e was about to put aſide her harp, but he deſired 
a to repeat the air ſhe was ſinging. 

«Tt is ſweetly ſoothing,” faid he, * and reminds 
of happier m_— — firſt heard it; while you 
git, I may, _ cquire reſolution to tell 
u what may oblige 79 as o diſcard me from your 
quaintance. It does, indeed, require reſolution 
hezard ſuch a misfortune.” © 

Emmeline not knowing how to anfwer, immiedi- 
ly began the air. 'The thoughts which agitated 
tr boſom while ſhe ſung, made her voice yet more 
nder and pathetic. She ſaw the eyes of Fitz-Ed- 
rd filled. with tears; and as ſoon as ſhe ceaſed, 
lad— 


erve, who being entruſted with the confidence of 
young and beautiful woman —beautifal, even as 
meline herſelf, and as highly accompliſhed—has 
rayed the facred traſt 3 and has been the occa- 
nch God 1—of what . may I not have 
en the occaſion |! 

«Pardon me,” continued he I am afraid 
B you—l will endeavour to comman 
gmmeline found fhe could not — hearing the 


ance that ſhe already knew * 
2 8 2 


4 Tell me, Miſs Moubray—what does the mam 


auh and endeavoured not to betray by her coun- | 


you both, would have been equally the object oft 
| ſerved conduct of Mrs. Stafford, had not made » 
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85 Fitz-Edward went on— 1 
« When firſt I knew you, I was a decided lie 
tine. Yourſelf and Mrs. Stafford, lovely as I thou 


deſigns, if Delamere's paſſion for you, and they 


doubt ſucceeding with either. But for your chu 
ing friend, my heart long retained its partial 
nor would it ever have felt for her that pure and 
intereſted friendſhip, which is now, in regard to f 
its only ſentiment, had not the object of my preſa 
regret and anguiſh been thrown in my way. 
„ To, you, Miſs Moubray, I ſcruple not to ſpe 
of this beloved and lamented woman ; though by 
name is ſacred with me, and has never yet b 
mentioned united with diſhonour. 

„„The connection between our families firſt i 
troduced me to her acquaintance. In her perl 
ſhe was exquiſitely lovely, and her manners werea 
enchanting as her form. The ſprightly gaicty d 
unſuſpecting inexperience, was, I thought, ſom 
times checked by an involuntary ſentiment of regi 
at the ſacrifice ſhe had made by marrying a m 
every, way unworthy of her, except by that fortus 
to which ſhe was indifferent, and of which he w 
Haſtening to diveſt himſelf. _ 

I had never ſeen Mr. Trelawny; and knew lin 
for ſome time only from report. But when he cats 
to Lough Carryl, my pity for her increaſed in pv 


portion to the envy and indignation with which! 4 
Feheld the inſenſible and intemperate huſband", 
capable of feeling for her, any other ſentiment, ti .. 
what ſhe might have equally infpired in the- loveh phte 
of mankind. . ES _— Ih 

« Her unaffected fimplicity ; her gentle cat 
dence in my protection during a Voyage, in bia uw 
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ill aſſorted mate left her entirely to my care; 
de me rather conſider her as my ſiſter than as an 
eq of ſeduction. I reſolved to be the guardian 
her than the betrayer of her honour and I long 
t my reſolution.” | „„ 
Fitz-Edward then proceed le ci 
nces that attended the ruin of Trelawny's fortune; 
| that Lady Adelina was left to ſtruggle with in- 
merable diſficulties, unaſſiſted but by himſelf, to 
jom Lord Clancarryl had delegated the taſk of 
ating with Trelawny's ſiſter and creditors. 


uld have inſpired, gratitude led her too Fog in- 
tender ſentiments for me. I am not a preſum- 
coxcomb; but ſhe was infinitely too artleſs to 
ceal her W ; and neither her misfortunes, 


He went on to relate the deep melancholy that 
zed Lady Adelina, and his own terror and re- 
drle when he found her one morning gone from 


dm her proceeding, it was evident ſhe deſigned to 
nceal herſelf from his inquiries, 8 


Fa * 


meſs and attention, ſhe is thrown deſtitute and 
endleſs among ſtrangers, and will periſh in indi- 
ace and obſcurity. Unuſed to encounter the 


tion will expoſe her—perhaps I ſhall be doubly 
murderer!“ N 1 Ns 
F 3 


ed to relate the cireum- 


Her gratitude,” continued he, „ for the little 
ſtance I was able to give her, was boundleſs ; and 
pity had already taught me to love her with more 
lour than her beauty only, captivating as it is, 


r her being the ſiſter of my friend Godolphin, pro- 
ed her againſt the libertiniſm of my principles.” 


r lodgings, where ſhe had left no direction; and 


« God knows, ger he, « what is now be- 
me of her |—per aps, when moſt in need of ten- 


piiteſt hardſhip, her delicate frame, and ſtill more 
nlible mind, will fink under thoſe to which her 


_—" 2 
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in tears, continued ſilent. 


Tylehurſt, he had informed himſelf of all the di 
| ſiſter's abſence. He found letters from Lord Wel, 


ſiſter, and again ſaid how greatly he was obliged 


Godolphin from my earlieſt remembrance ; and * 


36 „ SUUELINKG 4 
He ſtopped from inability: to proceed — Emmen In 


Struggling to conquer; his emotion and recom 
his voice, Fitz-Edward at length continued-- 

« While I was ſuffering all the miſery which wil 
apprehenſion for her fate inflicted, her younger bu anc 
ther, William Godolphin, returned from the We 
Indies, where he has been three years ſtationed. hr 
was the firſt perſon he viſited in town; but I ro 
not at my lodgings there. Before I returned fu 


cumſtances of Trelawny's embarraſſments, and Em 


hayen, and from my brother, Lord Clancarryl; wal «: ( 
knowing he would about that time return to by 
land, conjured him to aſſiſt in the attempt of WM 
covering Lady Adelina; of whoſe motives for cod ! 
9 from her family they were entinh 
ignorant, while it filled them with uneaſineſs aun 
aftoniſhment.. As ſoon as I went back to Londu «| 
Godolphin, of whoſe arrival I was ignorant, cam 
to me. He embraced. me, and thanked me for u 
friendſhip and attention to his unfortunate Adeiute 
—I think if he had held his ſword to my heat d 
would have hurt me leſs ! | WM. 
« He implored. me to help his ſearch after his lk 


me—while I, conſcious how little I deſerved his git 
titude, felt like a coward and an aſſaſſin, and ſbrutk 
from the manly confidence of my friend. 

« Since our firſt meeting, I have ſeen him ſevenl 
times, and ever with new anguiſh. I have lot 


known him from. a boy, to have the beſt heart 
the nobleſt ſpirit under heaven. Equally incapabl 0 


deſerving or bearing diſhonour, Godoſphin will l- 
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me with contempt; which, though Ldeſerve, I 
ot endure. He muſt call me to an account; 
dme hope of periſhing by his hand is the only 

WE 1 now cheriſh. Let unable to ſhock- him by | 
Wulging the fatal ſecret, I have-hitherto-concealed 


bu and my concealment he muſt impute to motives. 
Vel e, infamous, and puſillanimous. I can- bear 


n refleftions no longer—I will go to town to- 
Prrow, explain his ſiſter's ſituation to him, and 
bim take the only reparation L can now make 
L ſhuddering at this reſolution, could 
t conceal how greatly it affected her. ; | 


wht « Generous and lovely Miſs Mowbray ! pardon 
F > for having thus moved your. gentle nature; and 

Wow me, fince-E ſee you pity me, to requeſt of you 
0-8 Mrs. Stafford a favour which will probably be 
1 laſt trouble the unhappy Fitz-Edward will give 

u. hs 5 

It may happen that Lady Adelina may hereafter 
> diſcovered—though I know not how to hope it. 
0 ut if your generous pity ſhould intereſt you in the 
” te of that unhappy, forlorn young woman, your's 
t 


d Mrs. Stafford's protection might yet perhaps 
ve her; and ſuch interpoſition would be worthy 
| hearts like yours. As the event of a meeting be- 
een me and Godolphin is uncertain, ſnall F in- 
Kat you, my lovely friend, to take charge of this 
aper? It contains a will, by which the child of 

ady Adelina will be entitled to alt I die poffeſſed 
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. It is enough, if the unfortunate infant farvives, 
UP place it above indigence. Eord Clancarryt will | 
To Gipute the. diſpofftion of my fortune 3 and to 
" our Care, and that of Mrs. Stafford, F have left it 
1 i truſt, and 1 have intreated you to befriend the 
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hand as he turned to leave her, crying — 


take the paper you have given me, Fitz-Edwal, 
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poor little one, who will probably be an orphan i 
but deſolate and abandoned it will not be, if it ly x 
nocence and unhapineſs intereſt you to grant my lf 
queſt. Delamere will not object to your goodueiſ 
being ſo exerted ; and you will not teach it, gen 
Tous, gentle as you any to hold in abhorrence vi 
memory of its father. This is all I can now vi 
Farewel ! deareſt Miſs Mowbray !—Heaven gi 
you happineſs, ma douce amie ! Farewel !” _ 
Theſe laſt words, in which Fitz-Edward repeats 
the name by which he was accuſtomed to addr 
Emmeline, quite overcame her. He was haſtenig 
away, while hardly able to ſpeak, ſhe yet made u 
effort to ſtop him. The interview he was about i 
ſeek was what Lady Adelina ſo greatly dread 
Yet Emmeline dared not to urge to him how fat 
it would be to her; ſhe knew not what to ſay, lt 
ſhe ſhould diſcover the ſecret with which ſhe ws 
entruſted ; but in breathleſs agitation caught hy 
« Hear me, Fitz-Edward ! One moment hear me 
Do not go to meet Captain Godolphin, I conjur, 
I implore you, do not!“ | 
She found it impoſſible to proceed. Her et 
were ſtill eagerly fixed on his face.; ſhe ſtill held li 
hand; while he, ſuppoſing her extreme emotion + 
roſe from the compaſſionate tenderneſs of her natur 
found the ſteadineſs of his deſpair ſoftened by tit 
ſoothing voice of pity ; and throwing himſelf on li 
knnes, he laid his head on one of the chairs, and 
wept like a woman. : WF | 
Emmeline, who now hoped to perſuade him not b 
execute the reſolution he had formed, ſaid—* I vil 


and moſt religiouſly fulfil all your requeſt in it i 
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e utmoſt extent of my power. But in return for 
Wy giving you this promiſe, I muſt inſiſt a; 
At this moment James Crofts ſtood before them. 
Emmeline, ſhocked and amazed at his appearance, 
uſed Fitz-Edward by a ſudden exclamation. 
He ſtarted up, and ſaid fiercely to Crofts “ Well, 
ir —have you any commands here?“ 
« Commands, Sir,” anſwered Crofts, ſomewhat 
armed by the tone in which this queſtion was 


ut—“ I have no commands to be ſure, Sir—but, 
rut, 1 came Sir, juſt to inquire after Miſs Mow 
ray. I did not mean to intrude.” | 
1 « Then, Sir,” returned the Colonel, « ] beg you 


will leave us.” | 


« Oh | certainly, Sir,” cried Crofts, trying to re- 
ad ain his courage, and afſume an air of raillery— 
ei certainly—I would not for the world interrupt 
ou. My buſineſs, indeed, is not at all material 


only a compliment to Miſs Mowbray—yours,” add- 
d he, ſneeringly, © is, I ſee, of more conſequence.” 
« Look ye, Mr. Crofts,” ſharply anſwered Fitz- 
Edward“ You are to make no impertinent com- 
ments, Miſs Mowbray is miſtreſs of her ac- 
ions. She is in my particular protection on behalf 
of my friend Delamere, and J ſhall conſider the 
lighteſt failure of reſpect to her- as an inſult to me. 
dir, if you have nothing more to ſay, you will be 
ſo good as to leave us.“ | | 

There was ſomething ſo hoſtile in the manner in 
which Fitz-Edward delivered this ſpeech, that James 
Crofs, more at home in the cabinet than the field, 
thought he might as well avoid another injunction 
to depart z and quietly ſubmitted to the preſent, 
rather than provoke further reſentment from the 
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formidable ſoldier, He, therefore, looking moſt | 
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the ball; and the partner that was provided for he 
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me for ſome time; and now, on my refuſing to ac- 


I could oblige him to ſecreſyv.“ 


EMM EKLIN E, | 
cadayerouſly, made on his jerking bows, and (ii 
with — he intended for a ſmile 
„Well, well, good folks, III leave you to you 
tẽte à tete, and haſten back to my engagement 
Every body regrets Miſs Mowbray's abſence fron 


1s ready to hang himſelf.” 
An impatient look, darted from Fitz-Edwar, 
ſtopped farther effuſion of impertinence, and be 
only added.“ Servant ! fervant !” and walked x 
Way. 
Fite-Edward then turning towards Emmeline, 
ſaw her pale and faint. 

« Why, my dear Miſs Mowbray, do you ſuffer 
this man's folly to affect you? Your looks really te. 
rity me !” 

« Oh! he was ſent on purpoſe,” cried Emme. 
line.—“ Mrs. Aſhwood has lately often hinted to 
me, that whatever are my engagements to Delamere, 
F was much more partial to you. She has watched 


company them to the ball, concluded I had an ap- 
pointment, and ſent Crofts back to ſee.” 
If I thought ſo,” ſternly anſwered Fitz-Edward, 
« I would inſtantly overtake him, and I believ 


« No, for heaven's fake, don't !” ſaid Emmeline- 
cc for heaven's ſake do not think of it! I care not 
what they think—leave them to their conjectures 
Crofts is not worth your anger. But Fitz-Edward, 
let us return to what we were talking of. Wil 
you promiſe me to delay going to London—to & 
lay ſeeing Mr. Godolphin until—in ſhort, will you 
give me your honour to remain at Tylehurſt a week, 
without taking any meaſures to inform Godolphin of 
what you have told me, I will, at the end of that 
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ee, either releaſe you from your promiſe, or give 
du unanſwerable reaſons why you ſhould relinquiſh 
e deſign of meeting him at all.” | 
Fitz-Edward, however amazed at the earneſtneſs 
e expreſſed to obtain this promiſe, gave it. He 
Dad no ſuſpicion of Emmeline's having any know- 
Woe of Lady Adelina; and accounted for the deep 
tereſt the ſeemed to take in preventing an inter- 
New, by recollecting the univerſal tenderneſs and 
Wumanity of her character. He aſſured her he would 
jot leave Tylehurſt till the expiration of the time 
he had named. He conjured her not to ſuffer any 
pertinence from Crofts on the ſubjeCt of their be- 
g ſeen. together, but to awe him into filence by 
eſentment. Emmeline now deſired him to leave 
her. But ſhe ſtill ſeemed under ſuch an hurry of 
ſpirits, that he inſiſted. on being allowed to attend 
her to the door of the houſe, where, renewing his 
hanks for the compaſſionate attention ſhe had af- 
forded him, and intreating her to compoſe herſelf, 
the left her. AS 
Emmeline intending to go. to her own room, went 
firſt into the drawing-room to depoſit her muſic 
book. She had hardly done ſo, when ſhe heard a 
man's ſtep, and turning, beheld Crofts open the 
door, which he immediately ſhut after him. 

“ thought, Sir,” ſaid Emmeline, „ you had 
been gone back to your party.” 

« No, not yet, my fair Emmeline. I wanted 
ſirſt to beg your pardon for having diſturbed ſo ſnug 
aparty. Al! fly little prude—who would think 
| that you, who always ſeem ſo cold and ſo cruel, made 
an excuſe only. to ſtay at home to meet Fitz-Edward ? 
But it is not fair, little dear, that all your kindneſs 
mould be for him, while you will ſcarce give any 
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other body a civil look. Now I have met with you i 
I fwear I'll have a kiſs too.” * | 
Emmeline, terrified to death at his approaching 5 
her with this ſpeech, flew to the bell, which ſhe IM 
rang with ſo much violence that the rope broke from 
the crank. 
« Now,” cried Crofts, © if nobody hears, you are 
more than ever in my power,” 
* Heaven forbid !” ſhrieked Emmeline, in an + 
gony of fear. Let me go, Mr. Crofts, this mo- 
ment.” | 
She would have ruſhed towards the door, but he 
ſtood with his arms extended before it. 
« You did not run thus—you did not ſcream thus 
when Fitz-Edward, the fortunate Fitz-Edward, was 
on his knees before you. Then, you could weep 
and ſigh too, and look ſo ſweetly on him. But come 
—you ſee I know ſo much, that it will be your in- 
_ tereſt, little dear, to make me your friend.” 
« Rather let me apply to fiends and furies for 
friendſhip ! hateful, deteſtable wretch ! - by what 
right do you inſult and derain me?“ 
« Oh! theſe theatricals are really very ſublime!” 
cried he, ſeizing both her hands, which he violent- 


| | 
| 


11 She ſhrieked aloud, and fruitleſsly ſtruggled to 
break from him, when the footſteps of ſomebody 
| near the door obliged him to let her go. She dart- 
ed inftantly away, and in the hall met one of the 
maids. WOES | 

« Lord, Miſs,” cried the ſervant, « did you ring! 
I've been all over the houſe to ſee what bell it was." 

Emmeline, without anſwering, flew to her own 
room.” The maid followed her. But deſirous of be- 
ing left alone, ſhe aſſured the girl that nothing was 
the matter, that the was merely tired by a long walk, 
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aa deſiring a glaſs of water, tried to compoſe and 
ccollect herſelf ; while Crofts, unobſerved, returned 
WE the houſe where the fere was given, time enough 

Wo dreſs and dance with Mrs. Aſhwood. 
lt was at her deſire, that immediately after din- 
er Crofts had left the company, under pretence of 
. xecuting a commiſſion with which ſhe eaſil fur- 
Wiſhed him; but his real orders were to diſcover the 
Wnotives of Emmeline's refuſal to be of the party. 

This he executed beyond his expeCtation. It was 
Wo longer to be doubted that very good intelligence 
ſubſiſted between Emmeline and Fitz-Edward, ſince 
he had been found on his knees before her ; while 
ſhe, earneſtly, yet kindly ſpeaking, hung over him 

ith tears in her eyes. Knowing that Emmeline 
was abſolutely engaged to Delamere, he was per- 
ſuaded that Fitz-Edward was maſter of her heart ; 
and that the tears and emotion to which he had 
been witneſs, were occaſioned by the impoſſibilit 
of her giving him her hand. He knew Fitz-Ed- 
ward's Ws too well to ſuppoſe he could be in- 
ſenſible of the lady's kindneſs ; and poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf a mind groſs and depraved, he did not heſitate 
to believe all the ill his own baſe and illiberal ſpirit 
ſuggeſted. „ 

Though, intereſted hypocrite as he was, he made 
every other paſſion ſubſervient to the gratification of 
his avarice, Crofts had not coldly beheld the youth 
and beauty of Emmeline ; he had, however, carefull 
lorborne to ſhew that he admired her, and would pro- 
bably never have betrayed what muſt ruin him for ever 
with Mrs. Aſhwood, had not the conviction of her 
partiality to Fitz-Edward inſpired him with the in- 
famous hope of frightening her into ſome kindneſs 
for himſelf, by threatening to betray her ſtolen in- 
terview with her ſuppgſed lover. 
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ed that ſhe would take no leave of the party at Wood- 


- ſhe knew that notice of her intentions would excit 
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The ſcorn and horror with which Emmeline y nqui 
-pulſed him, ſerved only to mortify his ſelf-love, yy; * 


| -provoke his hatred towards her and the man wha nig 


he believed the favoured ; and with the inveterm end 
and cowardly malignity of which his heart was pa. nh: 
ticularly fuſceptible, he determined to do all in hi 


Power to ruin them both. | enc 
| | Own 
CHAP. VIII. =— 


CQUCH was the horror and deteſtation which Fn. 

meline felt for Crofts, that ſhe could not bear the ect 
thoughts of feeing him again. But as ſhe feared iſ " 
Mrs. Stafford might reſent his behaviour, and hy wal 
that means embroil herſelf with the vain and inſo- 


' tent Mrs. Aſhwood, with whom ſhe knew Stafforl Ad. 


was obliged to keep on a fair footing, ſhe determin- 
ed to ſay as little as ſhe could of his impertinenceto foll 
Mrs. Stafford, but to withdraw from the houſe with Neft 
out again expoling herſelf to meet him. As ſoon à n 
ſhe ſaw her the next morning, ſhe related all that hal {of 
paſſed between Fitz-Edward and herſelf ; and after: WW" 
long conſultation, they agreed, that to prevent his ſee- 
ing Godolphin was abſolutely neceſſary; and that no Wi ** 
other means of doing ſo offered, but Mrs. Staffords 
relating to him the real circumſtances and fituation 
of Lady Adelina, as foon as ſhe ſhould be removel 
from her preſent abode, and precautions were taken 
to prevent his diſcovering her. 'This, Mrs. Stafford 
undertook to do immediately after their departure. 
It was to take place on the next day; and Emme- 
line, with the concurrence of her friend, determin- 
field : For though the appearance of myſtery was 
extremely diſagreeable and diſtreſſing to Emmeline, 


- 
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uiries, and awaken curiolity very difficult to ſatis- 
; and that it was extremely probable James Crofts - 
Nicht be employed to watch her, and by that means 


0 Sender abortive all her endeavours to preſerve the 
Nat nhappy Lady Adelina. 
hi Relying, therefore, on the generoſity and inno- 


ence of her intentions, ſhe choſe rather to leave her 
bwn actions open to cenſure which they did not de- 
Wcrve, than to riſk an inveſtigation which might be 
fatal to the intereſt of her poor friend. 'She took 
nothing with her, Mrs. Stafford undertaking every 


th receſſary arrangement about her clothes—and having 
re) at night taken a tender leave of this beloved and ya- 
by uable woman, and promiſed to write to her con- 
ſo. WEſtantly, and to return as ſoon as the deſtiny of Lady 
Adelina ſhould be decided, they parted. 

its And Emmeline, ariſing before the dawn of the 


following morning, ſet out alone to Woodbury Fo- 
reſt—a precaution abſolutely neceſſary, to evade the 
inquiſitive watchfulneſs of James Crofts. She ſtole 
ſoftly down ſtairs, before even the ſervants were ſtir- 
ring, and opening the door cautiouſly, felt ſome de- 
gree of terror at 1 obliged to undertake ſo long 
a walk alone at ſuch an hour. But innocence gave 
her courage, and friendly zeal lent her ſtrength. As 
the walked on, her fears ſubſided. She ſaw the 
ſun riſe above the horizon, and her apprehenſions 
were at an end. | = 
As no carriage could approach within three quar- 
ters of a mile of the houſe where Lady Adelina was 
concealed,” they were obliged to walk to the road, 
where Mrs. Stafford had directed a poſt-chaiſe to 
wait for them, which ſhe had hired at a diſtant 
2 where it was unlikely any inquiry would be 
made. 


Long diſuſe, as ſhe had hardly ever left the cot- 
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tage from the moment of her entering it, and H 
extreme weakneſs to which ſhe was reduced, myiiend 
Emmeline greatly fear that Lady Adelina would W 
ver be able to reach the place. With her aſſiſtance Miſs 
and that of her Ladyſhip's woman, ſlowly and fam roft. 
ly ſhe walked thither; and Emmeline ſaw her he ha 
pily placed in the chaiſe. Every thing had been HHngei 
fore ſettled as to the conveyance of the ſervant A hic 
baggage, and to engage the ſecreſy of the womu adde 
with whom ſhe had dwelt, by making her fileng 
ſufficiently advantageous; and as they hoped thy|iehay 
no traces were left by which they might be folloy. 
ed, the ſpirits of the fair travellers ſeemed ſom itan 
what to improve as they proceeded on their jou od 
_ney.—_Emmeline felt her heart elated with the co. Hence 
ſciouſneſs of doing good; and from the tender affe Th 
tion and aſſiſtance of ſuch a friend, which could be 
conſidered only as the benevolence of heaven itſeh Hela. 
Lady Adelina drew a favourable omen, and dare 
entertain a faint hope that her penitence had been is n 
accepted. urp 
They arrived without any accident at Bath, the ]W-ro! 
following day; and Emmeline leaving Lady Ade eli 
lina at the inn, went out immediately to ſecure lod ng 
ings in a retired part of the town. As ſoon as It lar. 
was dark, Lady Adelina removed thither in a chait; Wiſathe 
and was announced by Emmeline to be the wife d 
a Swiſs officer, to be herſelf of Switzerland, and to 
bear the name of Mrs. St. Laure—while ſhe herſcl 
as ſhe was very little known, continued to paſs by ou! 
her own name in the few tranſactions which, in thel 
very private way of living, required her name to 
repeated. | . 
When Mrs. Aſhwood found that Emmeline hat 
left Wood field clandeſtinely and alone, and that Mrs uni 
Stafford evaded giving any account whether ſhe ws 
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oe, by ſaying coldly that ſhe was gone to viſit a 
end in Surry whom ſhe formerly knew in Wales, 
WI the fuſpicions ſhe had herſelf harboured, and 
iſs Galton encouraged, ſeemed confirmed. James 
rofts had related, not without exaggerations, what 
had been witneſs to in the copſe; and it was no 
nger doubted that ſhe was gone with Fitz-Edward, 
Which at once accounted for her departure, and the 
xdden and myſterious manner in which it was ac- 
mpliſhed. James Crofts had ſuſpicions that his 
haviour had haſtened it; but he failed not to con- 
m Mrs. Aſhwood in her prepoſſeſſion, that her 
tanglement with Fitz-Edward was now at a pe- 
od when it could be no longer concealed—intelli- 
nce which was to be conveyed to Delamere. 

The elder Crofts, who had been ſome time with 
ady Montreville and her daughter, had named 
helamere from time to time in his letters to his bro- 
her. The laſt mentioned, that he was now with 
is mother and fiſter, who were at Nice, and who 
urpoſed returning to England in about three months. 
rofts repreſented Delamere as ſtill devoted to Em- 
eline, and as exiſting only in the hope of being no 
dnger oppoſed in his intention of marrying her in 

arch, when the year which he had promiſed his 
ather to wait expired; but that Lady Montreville, 

time wore away, grew more averſe to the match, 
Ind more deſirous of ſome event which might break 
off. Crofts gave his brother a very favourable ac- 
ount of his progreſs with Miſs Delamere; and hint- 

d, that if he could be fortunate enough to put an 

d to Delamere's intended connection, it would fa 
greatly conciliate the favour of Lady Montreville, 

it he dared hope ſhe would no longer oppoſe his 
union with her daughter; And when once they 

Vol. II. G 
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were married, and the prejudices of the mother 9 
an inferior alliance conquered, he had very litt 
doubt of Lord Montreville's forgiveneſs, and of ſon 
ining his countenance and friendſhip. ' bat 1 
This account from his brother added another mo 
tive to thoſe which, already influenced the maligner 21 
and illiberal mind of James Crofts to injure the low. Wi 
ly orphan and he determined to give all his aſt. Wiſ'th4 
ance to Mrs. Aſwood, in the cruel project of iP" 
priving her at once of her character and her lo e 
In a conſultation which he held on this ſubject wit 
his promiſed bride and Miſs Galton, the ladies: 
greed, that it was perfectly ſhocking that ſuch a fei 
young man as Mr. Delamere ſhould be attached una! 
a woman ſo little fenfible of his value as Emmeline; WP"!!! 
that it had long been evident ſhe was to him indi. 
ferent, and it was now too clear that ſhe was partil 
to another; and that therefore it would be a merits 
nus action to acquaint him of her intimacy with 
Fitz«-Edward ; and it could not be doubted but hi e 
| of it would, high ſpirited as he wa, 
care hini effectually of his ill-placed paſſion, and i. e 
Kore the tranquillity of his reſpectable family. 
Hiding thus the inveterate envy and malice of thei 
hearts under this hypocritical pretence, they net 
_ colifdered how to give the information which wa 
ſo meritorious. Anonymous letters were expe 
cents to which Miſs Galton had before had r. 
- courſe, and to an anonymous letter they determit 
ed to commit the ſecret of Emmeline's infidelity= 
white James Crofts, in his letters to his brothen BW 
wak to corroborate the intelligence it contained, bf WR. 
reliting, as mere matter of news, what had actual 
and evadently happened, Emmeline's ſudden depit- 
Delamere, when he ſaw his mother out of day 
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rat Barege, had returned to the neighbourhood | 
Paris, where he had lingered ſome time, in hopes 
lat Emmeline would accede to his requeſt of being 
loved to croſs the channel for a few days; but 
Er anſwer, in which ſhe ftrongly urged the hazard 
> would incur of giving his father a pretence to 

ithdraw bis promiſe, by violating his own, had 
Piged him, though with infinite reluctance, to 
ve up the ſcheme; and being quite indifferent 
here he was, if he was {till at a diſtance from her, 
had yielded to the ſolicitations of Lady Mon- 
eville, and rejoined her at Nice. There, he now 
mained; while every thing in England ſeemed to 
ntribate to aſſiſt the deſigns of thoſe who wiſhed 
d diſengage him from his paſſion for Emmeline. | 
The day after Emmeline's departure with Lady 
delina, Fitz-Edward went to Woodfield ; and 
aring that Miſs Mowbray had ſuddenly left it, was 
own into the utmoſt aſtoniſhment——aſtoniſh- 
gent, which Mrs. Aſhwood and Miſs Galton obſerv= 
i to each other, was the fineſt piece of acting they 
d ever ſeen, : | 8 
The whole party were together when he was in- 
oduced—a circumſtance Mrs. Stafford would wil- 
ngly have avoided, as it was abfolutely neceflary. 
or her to ſpeak to him alone; and, determined to 

o lo, whatever conſtruction the malignity of her 
ſter-in-law might put upon it, ſhe ſaid— | 
* I have long promiſed you, Colonel, a ſight of 


n des pieces of drawing which Mils Mowbray 
1 L have finiſhed as companions. They are now 
med; and if you will come with me into my 
at 


Rr , 
As the reſt of the company had frequently ſeen 
heſe d awings, there was no N for their fol- 
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Colonel.” 
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lowing Mrs. Stafford; who, accompanied by H f 


Colonel, went to her dreſſing- room. ou! 


A conference thus evidently ſought by Mrs. Ste p 


ford, excited the eager and painful curioſity of es! 


party in the parlour. ore 

« Now, would I give the world,” cried Myc he 
Aſhwood, « to know what is going forward.” yr 
. « Ts it not poſſible to liſten ?” inquired Cr vi 


equal to any meanneſs that might gratify the ma ul 


volence of another or his own. 


4 Yes,” replied Mrs. Aſhwood, © if one coil an! 


get into the cloſet next the dreſſing-room with 
eing mg, which can only be done by paſſing ter 
through the nurſery. If, indeed, the nurſery maik 
and children are out, it is eaſy enough.” 
_ © They are out, mama, I aſſure you,” cried Mi 
Aſhwood, “ for I ſaw them myſelf go acroſs th 
lawn fince Pye been at breakfaſt. Do, pray let u 
go and liſten—T long of all things to know wht" 
my aunt Stafford can have to ſay to that fly-lookin ent 


„ No, no, child,” ſaid her mother, “I ſhall n ear 
fend you, indeed but Crofts, do you think and 
mould be able to make it out?“ | 
-'« Egad,” anſwered he, „ PII try—for depend 
upon it, the miſchief will out. It will be rare, et! 


| Have ſuch a pretty tale to tell Mr. Delamere of I rec 


demure- looking little dear. I'll venture“ 
Mrs. Aſhwood then ſhewing him the way, ERH 
went on tip-toe up ſtairs; and concealing himſel u 
a light cloſet, which was divided from the dreſſa - 
room only by lath and plaiſter, he lent an atten 
car to the dialogue that was paſſing. 
It happened, however, 155 the window nen N 
Which Mrs. Stafford and Fitz- Edward were fitting" 
was exactly oppoſite to that ſide of the room 
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hich Crofts' hiding-place communicated ; and 
ough the room was not large, yet the diſtance, 
e partition, and the low voice in which both par- 
jes ſpoke, made it impoſſible for him to diſtinguiſh | 
ore than broken ſentences. From Mrs. Stafford 
je heard Could not longer be coneealed—in 
| probability may now remain unknown—the child, 
will myſelf attend to.” From Fitz-Edward, he 
uld only catch indiſtinct ſounds; his voice appear- 
ng to be loſt in his emotion. But he ſeemed to be 


banking Mrs. Stafford, and lamenting his own un- 
u appineſs. His laſt ſpeech, in which his powers of 
in ttcrance were returned, was“ Nothing can ever 
rale the impreſſion of your angelic goodneſs, beſt 


nd lovelieſt of friends !-—oh, continue it, I bheſeech 
ou, to thoſe for whom only I am ſolicitous, and 
orgive all the trouble I a” you!“ TT” 

He then hurried away. rs. Stafford, after re- 


1 naining alone a moment as if to compoſe herſelf, 
in ent back to the parlour; and Crofts, who thought 


e had heard enough, though he wiſhed to have 
eard all, ſlunk from his * 1 and walked into the 
garden; where being ſoon afterwards joined by Mrs. 
\hwood and Miſs Ben, by relating the broken 
nd disjointed diſcourſe he had been witneſs to, left 
not a doubt remaining of the cauſe of Emmeline's 
recipitate retreat from Woodfield, et 

And perhaps minds more candid than their's— 


he ninds untainted with the odious and hateful envy 
fuß chich ulcerated their's, might, from the circum» 


[ ances that attended her going, and Fitz-Edward's 
Xhaviour, have conceived di advantageous ideas of 
der conduct. But ſuch was the uneaſineſs with 
ylich Mrs. Aſhwood ever beheld ſuperior merit, and 
uch the univerſal delight which Miſs Galton took 
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in defamation ; that had none of thoſe circumſtand 
exiſted, they would with equal malignity have H no 
died to ruin the reputation of Emmeline, and u 
bably with equal ſucceſs—for againſt ſuch aticy 
innocence, however it may conſole its | poſleſſor, Mis; 
too frequently a feeble — inadequate defence 
While the confederates, exulting in the certau ut ar 
of Emmeline's ruin, were manufacturin the leu er, i 
which was to alarm the jealous and raleible put 
of Delamere, Fitz-Ed ward, from whom Mrs, Stu 
ford, before ſhe would tell him any thing, had e 
torted a promiſe that he would inquire no faz 
than 2 ſhe * to W bing was reliend 
om inſupporta y hearing that Lz er at 
Adelina was in fafe hands ; but lawented, in bits 
neſs of ſoul, the deſpondency and affliction to whid et 2 
Mrs. Stafford had told him the entirely reſigned he 
ſelf. He knew not that Emmeline was with he, 
' « Whatever he might ſuſpect ; and Mrs. Stafford hal 
- ted to him, that if be made any attempt 9 
diſcover the reſidence of Lady Adelina, or periilte 
in meeting her brother, ſhe would immediately w 
Linquiſh all concern in the affair, and no longer irn 3 
tereſt herſelf in what his raſhneſs would inevitabh 
render deſperate. = 
He ſolemnly aſſured her he would take no mer 
| ſures without her knowledge; and remained 1 
Tylkchusſt, ſecluded from every body, and walli 
in fearful and anxious ſolicitude to hear of Lai 
Adelina by Mrs. Stafford. 
Dclamere, full, at Nice with his mother, vis 
with different ſources of uneaſineſz, thought the di 
and weeks inſupportably long, in which he lived on 
in the hope of ſeeing kmmeline at the end of i 
monthe, was ronſed from his involuntary rehgnat 
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che following letter, - writen in 4 hand perfectly 
nknown to him. | 
© 46 Sir, 

« A friend to your worthy and noble family writey 
iis; which is meant to ſerve yau, and to ynde- 
ire you in regard to Miſs Mowbray—who, wither 
ut any gratitude for the high honour you intended 
er, is certainly too partial to another perſon. She 
now gone from Woadſield to eſcape ohſervation 
ad none but Mrs. Stafford is let into the ſecret o 
here ſhe is. Lou will judge what end it is to anſwer 
ut certainly none that bodes you good, One woulc 
are ſuppoſed, that the Colonel's being very often 
Per attendant at Woodſield might have made her 
aaf there agreeable enough; but perhaps, (for I do 
jot aver it) the young lady has ſome particular rea- 
ons for wiſhing to have private lodgings. No doubt 

e Colonel is a man of gallantry ; but his friend- 
hip to you is rather more queſtionable, The writer 
if this, having very little knowledge of the parties, 
an have no other motive than the love of juſtice, . 
and being ſorry to ſee deceit and falſchopd practiſes 
on 2 young gentleman who deſerves better, and who 
has a reſpectful, though unknown friend, in 

„ > 


London, July 22, 17— | 
This infamous ſcroll. had ne ſooner been peruſed 
dy Delamere, than fury flaſhed from his eyes, apd 
anguiſh ſeized his heart. But the moment the ſud- 
denneſs of his paſſon Fave way to reflection, the tu- 


mult of his mind. fubſided, and he taught it muſt 
de an artifice of his mother's to ſeparate him from 
Emeline. The longer he conſidered her inveterats 
"pay te his marriage, the more he was con- 
ered that this artiſice, , a8 it Wap, bs 
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capable of conceiving, and, by means of the Crof 
executing, if ſhe hoped by it to put an eternal Mo: 
cluſion to his affection. He at length fo entirch 
adopted this idea, that determining « to be revenge 
and love her better for it,” and to ſettle the mu. 
ter very mga, cw with the Crofts, if they hal 
been found to interfere, he obtained a tolerable con. 
mand over his temper and his features, and join — 
Lady Montreville and Miſs Delamere, whom te 
found reading letters which they alſo had recens 
from England. His mother aſked ſlightly after his 
and, in a few moments Mr Crofts arrived, aſking 
with his uſual aſſiduity, after the health of Lord 
Montreville, and that of ſuch friends as uſually wrt 
to her Ladyſhip ? She anſwered his inquiries—an 
then defired to hear what news Sir Richard or hy 
other correſpondents had ſent him ? 
My father's letters,” ſaid he, „ contain little 
more than an order to purchaſe ſome particular ſar 
of wine, which he is very circumſtantial, as uſu, 
nn telling me how to forward ſafely. He adds, in- 
deed, that he can allow my abſence no longer tha 
until the 20th of September.” —He ſighed, and 
looked tenderly at Miſs Delamere. 
« J have no other letters,” continued he, © but 
one from James.” | 
« And does he tell you no news,” aſked Lad) 
Montreville? | 
Nothing, anſwered Crofts, careleſsly, but goſly 
which I believe would not entertain your Ladyſhip.' 
« Oh, why ſhould you fancy that,” returned fic 
* you know I love to hear news, though about 
people I never ſaw or ever wiſh to ſee.” 2 
« James has been at Mr. Stafford's at Woodfield, 
id he, “ where your Ladyſhip has certainly 9 
aequaintane. ? 3 
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1 At Woodfield, Sir?“ cried Delamere, unable 
expreſs his anxiety—* at Woodfield ?— And what 
des he ſay of Woodfield?“ : 


tter into my pocket.” He took it out. 
« Read it to us, Crofts,” —ſaid Miſs Delamere. 
] have lately paſſed a very agreeable month 


bet Woodfield. We were a large party in the houſe. 
we mong other pleaſant circumſtances, during my 
his; ey there, was a ball and fete champetre given by 
ing lr. Conway on his ſon's coming of age. It was 


legant, and well conducted beyond any entertain- 
nent of the ſort I ever ſaw. 'There were forty cou- 
le, and a great number of very pretty women; 
ut it was agreed on all hands that Mifs Mowbray 
vould have eclipſed them all, who unluckily de- 
lined going. She left Woodfield a day or two af- 
erwards.” | 5 

Delamere's countenance changed. —Crofts, as if 


zen ſmiled, and went on | 
« The goſſip Fame has made a match for me with 
Mrs. \ſhwood. I wiſh ſhe may be right. In ſome 
other of her ſtories I really think her wrong, ſo 1 
will not be the means of their circulation.” 

« The reſt,” ſaid Crofts, putting up the letter, 
«1s only about my father's new purchaſes and other 
family affairs.” | | : 
| Delamere, who in ſpite of his ſuſpicions of Crofts' 


ee letter without a renewal of all his fears, 
kit the room in doubt, ſuſpenſe, and wretchedneſs. 


bonn, could hardly fail of taking root in an heart 
ſo full of ſenſibility, and a temper ſo irritable as his. 


6. 


«] don't recolle&t any thing very particular, 
nſwered Crofts, careleſsly “ I believe I put the 


looking for ſome other news in his letter, heſitated, 


treachery, could not hear this corroboration of his 


The ſeeds of jealouſy and miſtruſt, thus ſkilfully 
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Again he read over his anonymous letter, and can, fric 
ee it with the intelligence which ſeemed à% r. 5 
entally communicated by Crofts, and with a fen ade! 
ful kind of inquiry compared the date and circyn,icret— 
ſtances. He dared hardly truſt his mind with ua 
import of this inveſtigation ; and found nothing oli 
which to reſt his hope, but that it might be a 0 iden 
certed plan between his mother and Crofts. As 1 
His heart alternately fwelling between the ind es w 
nation ſuch a ſuppoſition created, and ſhrinking witMiulati 
horror from the idea of perfidy on the part of En, 
meline, kept him in ſuch a ſtate of mind that H eliriu 
could hardly be ſaid to poſſeſs his reaſon. But when d r: 
he remembered how often his extreme vivacity hal arg 
betrayed him into error, and hazarded his. loſing far iſ the 
ever all he held valuable on earth, he tried to ſyb 
due the acuteneſs of his feelings, and to ſupport 
at leaſt without betraying it, the anguiſh which ops 
preſſed him, till the next. pacquet from Englan poſt 

when it was poſſible a letter from Emmeline herfelt 
might diſſipate his doubts, Reſolutely, howerer, 
reſolving to call Crofts to a ſerious account, if be ume 
found him acceſſary to a calumny ſo dark and dis 
bolical. — 
When the next poſt from England arrived, he 
ſaw, among the letters which. were delivered to him, 
one directed by the hand of Emmeline. He few po. 
to his own room, and with trembling hands broks 

VNC | 

It was ſhort, and he fancied unuſually cold. To 
wards its cloſe, ſhe mentioned that ſhe was going een 
to Bath for a few weeks with a friend, and as fic 
did not know where the ſhould lodge, thought be 
had better not write till ſhe was again fixed at Woot 


2 Tm 
That ſhe ſhould go to Bath in July, with a name: 


— 
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& friend, and quit ſo abruptly her beloved friend, 
5, Stafford that ſhe ſhould apparently wiſh to 
ade his letters, and make her actual reſidence a 


un Wcret—were a cloud of circumſtances calculated to 
 te&rſuade him that ſome myſtery involved her con- 
za ga; a myſtery which the fatal letter ſerved too 


ndently to explain. 
As if fire had been laid to the train of eb. 


des which had, ſince the receipt of it, been accu- 
ith olating in the boſom of Delamere, his furious and 
m ncontrollable ſpirit now burſt forth. A temporary 
i erium ſeized him; he ſtamped round the room, 
be nd ran to his piltols, which fortunately were not 
bad barged. The noiſe he made brought Milleileur in- 
uche room, whom he inſtantly caught by the col- 


ar, and ſhaking him violently, cried — 

« Scoundrel hy are not theſe piſtols loaded?“ 
«Eh! Eh! EE „ exclamed Millefleur, al- 
poſt ſtrangled “ que voudrier vous - vos piſtolets ? 
Mon Dieu, que vondrier vous avec vos piſtolets 2” 

« Shoot 50 perhaps, you blockhead !” raved De- 
mere, puſhing furiouſly from him the trembling. 
galet-then ſnatching up the piſtols, he half-kicked, 
lalf-puſhed him out of the room, and throwing 
them after him, ordered him to clean and load them. 
liter which, he locked the door, and threw himſelf 
upon the bed. 

| The reſolution he hog made in his cooller mo- 
nents, never again to yield to ſuch impetuous tranſ- 
ports of paſſion, was now forgotten. He could not 
conquer, he could not even mitigate the tumultuous 
aguiſh which had ſeized. him; but ſeemed rather 
to - to his remembrance all that might juſtify its 
exceſs, 

He remembred how dives b had for- 


his 2 to England, though all be aſk- 
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_ recollection did not at all weaken the probability d 


the greateſt part of the ſummer.—Fitz-Edward 
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ed was to be allowed to ſee her for a few how 
He recollected her long and invincible coldneſs; y 
reſolute adherence to the promiſe ſhe need not hm 
given; and forgetting all the ſymptoms which k 
had before fondly believed he had diſcovered of he 
returning his affection, he exaggerated every © 
cumſtance that indicated indifference, and magnifi 
them into ſigns of abſolute averſion. 

Though he could not forget that Fitz-Edward hi 
aſſiſted him in carrying Emmeline away, and hl 
on all occaſions promoted his intereſt with her, thi 


his preſent attachment; for ſuch was Delamer 
opinion of Fitz-Edward's principles, that he belie. 
ed he was capable of the moſt diſhonourable vien 
on the miſtreſs, or even on the wife of his friend. H 
tortured his imagination almoſt to madneſs, by n. 
membering numberleſs little incidents, which, though 
almoſt unattended to at the time, now ſeemed t 
bring the cruelleſt conviction of their intelligence- 
particularly, that on the night he had taken Emme 
line from Clapham, Fitz-Edward was found there; 
though neither his father nor himſelf, who had re 
peatedly ſent to his lodgings, could either find hin 
at home, or get any direction where to meet wit 
him. Almoſt all his late letters too had been date 
from Tylehurſt, where it was certain he had paſſe 


fond of ſociety, and courted by the moſt brilliant 
circles, ſhut himſelf up in a country houſe, diſtant 
from all his connections. And to what could ſuch: 


an extraordinary change be owing, if not to his 2. Wi co 
tachment to Emmeline Mowbray ? Cn 
Irritated by theſe recollections, he gave himſel Bi ;- 


up to all the dreadful rorments of jealouſy—jcaloulf 
even to madneſs 3 and he felt this corrofive paſſia Bil — 
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all its extravagance. It was violent in proportion 


Ou 

his love and his pride, and more inſupportably 
bf: inful in proportion to its novelty ; for except once 
1 vi: Swanſea, when he fancied that Emmeline in her 


hight was accompanied by Fitz-Edward, he had ne- 
r felt it before; for however they might ſerve him 
a pretence, Rochely and Elkerton were both roo 
ntemptible to excite it. | 
The night approached, and without having re- 


h ined any ſhare of compoſure, he had at length de- 
tht ermined to quit Nice the next day, that his mother, 
nd Crofts might not be gratified with the ſight of 
re Wis deſpair, and triumph in the detected perfidy of 


mmeline. ä 
Lady Montreville and her daughter were out 
hen the letters arrived; and he now apprehended, 
at when they returned, Millefleur might alarm 
hem by an account of his frantic behaviour, and 
t they would gueſs it to have been occaſioned by 
is letters from England. Starting up, therefore, 
he called the poor fellow to him, who was not yet 
recovered from his former terrifying menaces; 
nd who approached, trembling, the table where 
Delamere fat z his dreſs diſordered, his eyes flaſhing 
fire, and his lips pale and quivering. 
„Come here, Sir!“ ſternly cried he. 

Millefleur ſprung cloſe to the table. 
« Have you cleaned and loaded my piſtols ?” 
« [onfieeur —je, je m'occupais—je, je Monſicur, 
us font 

“ Fool, of what are you afraid? what does the 
confounded poltron tremble for ?” | 
Mais Monfieur—Ceft que—que—mais Monheur, 
je ne ſcai ,? =] | 
« Tener, Mr. Millefleur !” faid Delamere ſbarply 
Remember what I am going to ſay. Something 
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has happened to vex me, and J ſhall go out to- 
row for a few days, or perhaps I may go to Englul 
My mother is to know nothing of it, but what 
ſhall myſelf tell her; therefore at your peril ſpel 
of what has happened this evening, or of my inter 
tions for to-morrow. Come up immediately, and pu 
my things into my portmanteaus, and put my fir. 
arms in order. I ſhall take you with me. Dail 
need not be prepared till to-morrow. I ſhall go 
horſeback, and ſhall want him alſo. The leak fal. 
ure on your part of executing theſe orders, you wil 
find very inconvenient—you know I will not be tri 
led with.” 
Millefleur, frightened to death at the looks. aul 
voice of his maſter, dared not difobey ; and Del 
mere employing him in putting up his clothes til 
after Lady Montreville came in, was, he thought 
ſecure of his ſecreſy. He then made an effon, 
though a ſucceſsleſs one, to hide the anguiſh that 
devoured him; and went down to ſupper. He found 
that beſides their conſtant attendant Crofts, his mo- 
| ther and ſiſter were accompanied by two other Ing. 
Iſh gentlemen, and a French man of faſhion and 
his ſiſter, who, full of the vivacity and gaiety of thei 
country, kept up a lively converſation with Mit 
Delamere and the Engliſhmen. But Delamere hard- 
ly ſpoke—his eyes were wild and inflamed—his 
| x As 2 fluſhed—and deep fighs ſeemed involuntany 
to burſt from his heart. Lady Montreville obſerve 
him, and then ſaid | py 
c Surely, Frederic, yon are not well?“ 1 
« Not very well,” ſaid he; & but J am otherwiſe 
merely from the intolerable heat. I have had tit 
head-ache all day,” - 

The head-ache lo exclaimed his mother Why 
Aren do you not go to bed?“ 
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u No,” anſwered he, «© I am better up. Since 
e heat is abated, I am in leſs pain. I will take 
walk by the fine moon that I fee is rifing, and be 
& again preſently—and to-morrow,” continued he 
« tomorrow I ſhall go northward for a month. I 
not Ray under this Puralng atmoſphere.” 

Then deſiring the company not to move on his 
bunt, he arofe from the table and haſtened away. 
« Do, my good Crofts,” ſaid Lady Montrevill 
« do follow Frederic—he frightens me to death 
e is certainly very ill. 

Crofts heſitated a moment, being in truth afraid 
 intetfere with Delamere's ramble, while he was 
a humour ſo gloomy ; but on her Ladyſhip's re- 
ating her requeſt, dared not ſhew his reluctance. 
went out, therefore, under pretence of follow- 


1 | g him 3 while the party preſent, ſeeing Lady Mon- 
 'Wcville's diſtreſs, almoſt immediately departed. 
"if Crofts walked on, without much defire to fulfil his 


moiſhon 3 for Delamere, whenever he was obliged 
b affociate with him, treated him generally with 
oldneſs, and ſometimes rudely. There was, how- 
er, very little probability of his overtaking him; 
br Delamere had walked, or rather run, to a conſi- 
terable diſtance from the ſtreet where his mother 
ved; and then wandering farther into the fields, 


i WP thrown him(clf on the graſs, and had forgotter 
1e thing but Emmeline— Emmeline and Fitz- 
a ward gone together! The miſtreſs on whom he 


ed fo fondly doated The friend whom he had fo 
implicitly truſted PP Theſe cruel images, dreft in 


„ee form moſt fatal to his peace, tormented him, 
ie Wind the agony of diſappointed pa ed to have 
be e agony of diſappointed paſſion ſeemed to have 


weed his brain. Deep groans forced their way 
"om his oppreſſed heart—he curſed his exiſtence, 
ad fremed refolutely bent, in the gloowincks of his 
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ceſſary trouble.” - 


I fall be at home preſently ; but I will not be in 


deſpair, to ſhake it off, arid free himſelf from ſuſſe ur 
ings ſo intolerable. 

To the firſt effuſions of his frenzy, a ſullen cin 
more alarming ſucceeded. He fixed his eyes on her 
moon which ſhone above him, but had no idea M ud 
what he ſaw, or where he was; his breath vu 
ſhort, his hands clenched ; he ſeemed as if, having len 


Toft the power of complaint, he was unable to e. Nome 


preſs the pain that convulſed his whole frame. 

While he continued in this ſituation, a favourt ur 2 
little ſpaniel of his mother's, of which he had fron 
a boy been fond, ran up to him, and licked his han IO 
and face. The careſſes of an animal he had ſo los | 
remembered, touched ſome chord of the heart that 
vibrated to ſofter emotions than thoſe which hal: k. 
for the laſt three hours poſſeſſed him he burſt iu. mot: 
to tears. | 

« Felix!“ ſaid he, ſobbing, « poor Felix !” 

The dog rejoicing to be noticed, ran barkinr ent 
round him; and preſently afterwards, with hurried 
ſteps, came Miſs Delamere, leaning on the arm of 
Crofts. . 

« My God!” exclaimed ſhe, almoſt ſcreaming, 
tc here he is! Oh Frederic, you have ſo terrified my 
mother! and Mr. Crofts has been two hours in Wore 
ſearch of you. Had it not been for the dog, we Hang 
ſhould. not now have found you. Mr. Crofts ha gur 
returned twice to the houſe without you.” M 9 

« Mr. Crofts may return then a third time,” fad nd 
Delamere, “ and ceaſe to give himſelf ſuch unn- Wetcy 


« But you will come with us, brother? Sure 

you will now come home?“ "I 
At my leiſure,” replied he, ſternly—Lady Mon- 
treville need be under no apprehenſions about me. 


* 
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ned | J will not be watched and followed ! and 
wore all, I will not have a governor !” . 
80 ſaying, he turned from them, and walked an- 
her way; while they, ſeeing him ſo impracticable, 
uld only return to report what they had ſeen to 
ady Montreville. Delamere, however, who had 
ken another way, entered the houſe at the ſame 
ment. 


Lady Montreville had ſtrictly queſtioned Mille- 


e poor fellow, who dared not relate the furious 
aon into which he had fallen on reading his letter, 


n; Wembled, prevaricated, ſtammered, and looked fo 
hat White, that her ladyſhip, more alarmed, fancied ſhe 


e knew not what; and full of terror, ſent out 
rofts a ſecond time, and the ſervants different ways, 
n ſearch of her ſon. At length, Crofts returning 
he ſecond time without ſucceſs, Miſs Delamere 
ent with him herſelf ; and the dog following her, 
d her to her brother. But before their return, 
ady Montreville's apprehenſions had ariſen to ſach 
nheight, that a return of her fits ſeemed to threaten 


0; cr, and with difficulty was ſhe brought to her 
0m eaſes when the ſaw him before her; and when he, 
"0 ore by the keenneſs of her ſorrow at his imaginary 
we 


uries, that he was merely affected by the heat; 
hat he had no complaint, and ſhould be quite well, 
id in his uſual ſpirits, when he returned from the 


Lhen, being ſomewhat appeaſed, his mother ſuffered 
um to retire z and called her counſellor, Mr. Crofts, 
o debate, whether in ſuch a frame of mind ſhe ought 


ber by all means to let him go. He ſuſpected] in- 
i. Vol. II. 6 H * 


» 


-ur as to the cauſe of his maſter's diſorder; and 


langer, aflured her, in anſwer to her repeated in- 


tcurſion he propoſed going upon the next day: 


d allow the abſence of Delamere ? Crofts adviſed 
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deed, that the anonymous letter had occaſioned al! 
wild behaviour he had been witneſs to, and though 
it very likely that Delamere might be going to Eng 
land. But he knew that James Crofts and his fi 
aſſociates were prepared for the completion of the 
project if he did; and his abſence was, on accourt D 
of Crofts' own affairs, particularly deſirable. | 

For theſe reaſons, he repreſented to Lady Mon 
treville, that oppoſition would only irritate and in 
flame her ſon, without inducing him to ſtay. He 
departed, therefore, the next morning, without an 
impediment on the part of his mother; but was yet 
undecided whither to go. While Crofts, no longet 
thwarted by his obſervation, or humbled by hi 
haughty diſdain, managed matters ſo well, that i 
ſpite of the pride of noble blood, in ſpite of her u 
luctance to marry a commoner, he conquered ant 
filenced all the ſcruples and objections of Miſs De 
lamere ; and a young Engliſh clergyman, a frien 
of his, coming to Nice, as both he and Crofts de 
clared, by the meergſt accident in the world, juſt about 
that time, Crofts obtained her conſent to a private 
marriage; and his friend took eſpecial care, that u 
form might be wanting to enable him legally t 
claim his bride on their return to England. 


CHAP. IX. 


MMELINE had now been near a month at Bat 
A— whence ſhe had not written to Delamere. It 
had ſeldom done ſo oftener than once in fix or eight 
weeks; and no reaſon ſubſiſted at preſent for a mo 
Frequent correſpondence. 

Far from having any idea that he would think het 
temporary removal extraordinary, ſhe had not # 
tempted to conceal it from him; and of his jealoul 
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* Fitz-FEdward ſhe had not the remoteſt ſuſpicion. 
or though Mrs. Aſhwood's hints, and the behavi- 
ur of James Crofts, had left no doubt of their ill 
pinion of her, yet ſhe never ſuppoſed them capable 
an attempt to impreſs the ſame 4dea on the mind 
f Dclamere z and had no notion of the variety of 
motives which made the whole family of the Crofts, 
with which Mrs. Aſhwood was now connected, ſo- 
citous to perpetuate the evil, by propagating the 
candalous ſtory they had themſelves invented. 


reed upon the heart of her unhappy lover, Em- 
eline gave her whole attention to Lady Adelina, 
nd ſhe ſaw with infinite concern the increaſing 
reakneſs of her frame; with till greater pain ſhe 
ſerved, that by ſuffering her mind to dwell con- 
inually on her unhappy ſituation, it was no longer 
able to exert the powers it poſſeſſed ; and that, ſunk 
in hopeleſs deſpondence, her intellects were fre- 
quently deranged. Amid theſe alienations of reaſon, 
ſh? was ſtill gentle, amiable, and intereſting ; and 
s they were yet ſhort and ſlight, Emmeline flatter- 
ed herſelf, that the opiates which her phyſician 
in conſequence of the reſtleſs and anxious nights 
lady Adelina had for ſome time paſſed) found it ab- 
folutely neceſſary to adminiſter, might have partly, 
if not entirely, occaſioned this alarming ſymptom. 

Still, however, the buſy imagination of Emme- 
Ine perpetually repreſented to her impending for- 
tow, and her terror hourly increaſed. She figured 
to herſelf the decided phrenzy, or the death of her 
poor friend; and unable to conquer apprehenſions 


m a continual effort to appear cheerful, and to ſoothe 
de wounded mind of her * y conſolatory 
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fearful apprehenſion, to await the hour which woul 
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converſation ; while ſhe watched her with an att 
tion ſo ſedulous and fo painful, that only the exce 
lenee of her heart, which perſuaded her ſhe w 
engaged in a taſk truly laudable, could have fu 
ported her through ſuch anxiety and fatigue. 
She was, however, very deſirous, that as NM 
Godolphin was now in England, he might be » 
quainted with his ſiſter's calamirous and precarig 
ſituation z and the gently hinted to Lady Adclin 
how great a probability ſhe thought there was, th 
fuch a man as her brother was repreſented to he 
would in her ſorrow and her ſuffering forget h 
error. | | = 

But by the moſt diſtant idea of ſuch an interviey 
ſhe found Lady Adelina ſo violently affected, thi 
ſhe dared not again urge it; and was compelled i 


probably give the the fair penitent to that gran 
Where the ſeemed to wiſh her diſgrace and affic 
tion might be forgotten, 4 
To defcribe the anxiety of Emmeline when that 
period arrived, is impoſſible ; or the «mingled eme 
tions of ſorrow and ſatisfaQtion, pleaſure and pity 
with which ſhe beheld the lovely and unfortunat 
infant, whoſe birth ſhe had ſo long deſired, yet { 
greatly dreaded. 
Lady Adelina had, till then, wiſhed'to die. ht 
ſaw her child—and wiſhed to live—The phybc: 
people who attended her, gave hopes that ſhe might 
— Supported by the tender friendſhip of Emmeline 
and animated by maternal fondneſs, ſhe determine 
to attempt it. 3 
Emmeline, now full of apprehenſion, now it 
dulging feeble hopes, prayed fervently that it 
might; and zealouſly and indefatigably attended he 
with more than her former ſolicitude. For this 
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75, her hopes gradually grew ſtronger; when on 
be evening of the third, as ſhe was fitting alone by 
de fide of the bed where Lady Adelina had fallen 
to a quiet ſleep, ſhe ſuddenly heard a ſort of buſtle 
1 the next room; and before ſhe could riſe to put 
end to it, a gentleman, to'whom ſhe was a 
ranger, walked haſtily into that where ſhe was. 
n ſeeing her, he ſtarted and ſaid— 
« ] beg your pardon, Madzm—but I was inform- 
d that here I might find Lady Adelina Trelawny.” 
The name of Trelawny, thus fuddenly and loud- 
pronounced, awakened Lady -delina. She ſtarted 
undrew the curtain—and fixing her eyes with 
x look of terrified aſtoniſhment on the ſtranger, ſhe 
xclaimed, faintly—« Oh ! my brother !—my bro- 
ter William!“ then ſunk back on her pillow, to all 
appearance lifeleſs. . 
Mr. Godolphin now ſpringing forward, caught 
the cold and inſenſible hand which had opened the 
curtain; and throwing himſelf on his knees, cried— 
« Adelina ! my love! are you ill ?—have 1 then 
terrified and alarmed you? Speak to me—dear Ade- 
Ina, ſpeak to me 
Emmeline, whoſe immediate aſtoniſhment at his 
preſence had been loſt in terror for his ſiſter, had 
town out of the room for the attendants, and now 
turning, cried — | | ; 
« You have killed her, Sir She is certainly 
fad |—Oh, my God! the ſudden alarm, the ſud- 
(en ſight of you has deſtroyed her !” „ 
am afraid it has!” exclaimed Godolphin wild- 
y and hardly knowing. what he ſaid I am in- 
&ed afraid it has! My poor ſifter=my unhappy, 
ted Adelina !—have I then found you only to 
(«roy you? But perhaps,” continued he, after a 
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moment's pauſe, during which Emmeline and 4 whi 
nurſe were chafing the hands and temples of the din 
1 perhaps ſhe may recover. Send initaniMnanc 
or advice—run—fly.—let me go myſelf for ai ©? 
ance.” | 
He would now have run out of the room; b have 
Emmeline, whoſe admirable preſence of mind ti eeſen 
ſudden ſcene of terror had not conquered, ſtoppelþits 


« Stay, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, “I beſeech you ſtay. Yo 
know not whither to go, I will inſtantly ſend tho 
who do.” | 

She then left the room, and ordered a ſervant M Nada 
fetch the phyſician; for ſhe dreaded leſt Mr. 6: 
dolphin ſhould diſcover the real name and quali une 
of the patient to thoſe to whom he might apply ne, 
and on returning to the bed fide, where Lady Ac" 
lina ſtill lay without any ſigns of exiſtence, and Here 
which her brother ſtill knelt in ſpeechleſs agony 
Her fears were again alive, left, when the medic; 
1 arrived, his grief and deſperation fhoull 

tray the ſecret to them. While her firſt appre 
henſion was for the life of her friend, theſe ſecon 
dary conſiderations were yet extremely alarming; le a 
for ſhe knew, that ſhould Lady Adelina recov9h 
her life would be for ever embittered, if not agau eng 
endangered, by the diſcovery which ſeemed impend 
ing, and almoſt inevitable. | 

The women who were about her, having 
now applied every remedy that they could thut 
of without ſucceſs, began loudly to lament them- 
ſelves. Emmeline, commanding her own anguill 
beſought them to ſtifle their's, and not to ge 
way to fruitleſs exclammations while there was 
yet hope, but to continue their endeayours to be. 
cover their lady. Then addreſſing herſelf to M, 
Oodolphin, ſhe rouſed him from the ſtupor of gs 
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which he had fallen, while he gazed with an 
paſſioned and agonizing look on the pale coun- 
nance of his ſiſter. 

« Pardon me, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, “ if I intreat you 
\ 00 down ſtairs, and await the arrival of the advice 
have ſent for. Should my poor friend recover, your 
reſence may renew and increaſe the alarm ot her 
irits, and embarraſs her returning recollection; 


d ſhould ſhe not recover, you had better hear 


ch mournful tidings in any place rather than this.” 

«Oh! if I do hear them,” anſwered he, wildly, 
it matters little where. But I will withdraw, 
adam, ſince you ſeem to deſire it.“ | 

He had hardly feen Emmeline before. He now 
med his eyes mournfully upon her —“ It is, I pre- 
me, Miſs Mowbray, ſaid he, „ho thus, with 
ith an angel's tenderneſs, in an angel's form, would 
pare the ſorrows of a ſtranger ?” 

Emmeline, unable to ſpeak, led the way down to 
te parlour, and Godolphin ſilently followed her. 

« Go back,” ſaid he, tremulouſly, as ſoon as they 
ached the room“ Go back ro my filter ; your 
ender aſſiduity may do more for her than the peo- 
le about her. Your voice, your looks, will ſoothe 
and tranquilliſe her, ſhould ſhe awaken from her 
long inſenſibility. Ah ! tell her, her brother came 
ly to reſcue her from the miſery of her unworthy 
lot: Tell her his affection, his brotherly affection, 


bopes to give her conſolation ; arid reſtore her, if 


it may yet be, to her repoſe. But go, deareſt Miſs 
Mowbray, go !—ſomebody comes in ; perhaps the 
phyſician,” 


Emmeline, now opening the parlour door, found 


| to be indeed the phyſician ſhe expected; and with 
i fearful heart the followed him, informing him, as 
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had been brought about, had nothing to reply. 
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they went up ſtairs, that the ſudden appearance, 
Mrs. St. Laure's brother, whom ſhe 2 — : 
for two or three years, had thrown her into a fan 
ing fit, from which not all their endeavours had u 
"covered her. 7 © | 

He remonſtrated vehemently againſt the extreny 
indiſcretion of ſuch an interview. Emmeline, wh 
knew not by what ſtrange chain of circumitances i 


So feeble were the appearances of remaining lit 
that the e could pronounce nothing certan 
Iy in regard to his patient. He gave, however, d 
rections to her attendants; but after every applies 
tion had been uſed, all that could be ſaid was, that 
the was not actually dead. As ſoon as the phy 
Clan. had written his preſcription and retired, In 
meline recollected the painful ſtate of ſuſpenſe it 
Which ſhe had left Mr. Godolphin ; and trying 6 
recover courage to go through the painful ſcene be 
fore her, ſne went down to him. 

As the opened the door, he met her. 

« I have ſeen the doctor,“ ſaid he, in a broken 
and hurried voice; * and from his account, I an 
convinced Adelina is dying.“ 

J hope not,” faintly anſwered Emmeline. 
e There is yet a poſhbility, though L fear no gre 


probability, of ber recovery.” | 

« My Adelina!“ reſumed he, walking about the dt 
room; “ my Adelina! for whoſe ſake I ſo an- ad 
ouſly wiſhed to return to England: Gracious Gul ſe 
Lam come too late to aſſiſt her l Some itrange myltin 


tery ſurely hangs over her! Long loſt to all ber 
friends, I find her here dying! The fight of me, in- 
ſtead of relieving her ſorrow, ieems to have acccle- 
rated her diſſolution]! And you, Madam, to whole 
goodneſs ſhe appears to be fo, greatly indebied= 
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pay L aſk by what fortunate 'circumſtance, loft and 
cure as the has been, the has acquired ſuch a 
fiend 257 | 7 | 

Emmeline, ſhuddering at the apprehenſion of in- 
wries ſhe found it impoſſible to anſwer, was wholly 

a loſs how to reply to this. She knew not of 
hat Mr. Godolphin was informed; of what he 
ras ignorant; and dreaded to ſay too much, or to 
x detected in a falſe repreſentation. She, therefore, 
witated and hefitating, gravely faid— 

alt is not now a time, Sir, to alk any thing re- 
ative to Lady Adelina. 1 am myiclt too il to enter 
ito converſation 3 and with, as you have been your- 
kf greatly affected, that you will now reure, and 
mdeavour to make yourſcli as eaſy as you can. To- 
norrow may, perhaps, afford us more cheerful 
proſpects 3 or at leaſt this cruci ſuſpenſe will be over, 
nd the dear ſufferer at peace.” | 

She ſobbed, and turned away. Godolphin riſing, 
ſud in a faultering voice 

« Yes, | will go! ſince my ſtay can only increaſe 
de pain of that generous and ſenſible heart. I will 
go; but not to reſt! I cannot reſt || But do you try, 
moit amiable creature! to obtain ſome repoſe : Try, 
[ befcech you, to recover your ſpirits, which have 
been fo, greatly hurried.” 

He knew not what he ſaid; and was haſtening 
tut of the room, when Emmeline, recollecting how 
adcutly Lady Adelina had defired the concealment 
nr" nanie and family, ſtopped him as he was quit- 
ung her. | | | 

« Yet one thing, Captain Godolphin, allow me 
0 intreat of you?“ 5 f 
„What can I refuſe you?“ anſwered he, return- 
e 
„Only, are you known at Bath?“ 
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„“ Probably I may. It is above three years ſince 
I was in England, and much longer fincel have been 
here. But undoubtedly ſome one or other wil 
know me.” | 

« Then do indulge me in one requeſt. See Min © 
few people as you can ; and if you accidentally meet 
any of your friends, do not ſay that Lady Adelina 
1s here.” | 

« Not meet any one if I can avoid it !—and if] 
do, not ſpeak of my fiſter! And why is all this? 
Why this concealment, this myſtery ? Why—” 

Emmeline, abſolutely overcome, ſat down with. 
out ſpeaking. Godolphin ſeeing her uneafineſz, 
ſaid — , 

„ But I will not diſtreſs you, Madam, by farther 
queſtions. Your commands ſhall be ſufficient. 1 Af 
will ſtifle my anxiety, and obey you.” Then bow- nie c 
ing reſpectfully, he added: “ 'To-morrow, at as ton 
early an hour as I dare hope for admittance, I ſhall Wi 
be at the door. Heaven bleſs and reward the fair Nonj 
and gentle Miſs Mowbray ; and may it have mercy 
on my poor Adelina!“ He ſighed deeply and leſt 
the houſe. 


Lady Adelina, though not ſo entirely inſenſible, 
was yet but little amended. But as what alteration dip 
there was, was for the better, Emmeline endeavour- cle 
ed to recal her own agitated and diſſipated ſpirits. WI whi 
The extraordinary ſcene which had juſt paſſed, was Wil that 
ſill preſent to her imagination; the laſt words of Wer 
Godolphin ſtill vibrated in her ears. „ Fair and de 
gentle Miſs Mowbray !” repeated ſne. He knows ] 
my name; yet ſeems ignorant of every thing that Wi no 
relates to his ſiſter!“ ſe 
Her aſtoniſhment at this circumſtance was ſuc- Wi hh 
ceeded by reflecting on the unpleaſant taſk ſhe mult Wi pu 


have, if Mr. Godolphin ſhould again inquire into 
g | 
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er firſt acquaintance with his ſiſter. To relate to 
um the melaneholy ſtory ſhe had heard, would, 
de found, be an undertaking to which ſhe was whol- 

unequal z and ſhe was equally averſe to the inven- 
on of a plauſible falſehood. From this painful 

rehenſion, ſhe meditated how to extricate her- 
elt; but the longer ſhe thought of it, the more ſhe 
leſpaired of it. The terrors of ſuch a converſation 
wurly augmented ;z and wholly and for ever to e- 
ape from it, ſhe ſometimes determined to write. 
But from executing that deſign, was witheld by con- 
fdering, that if Godolphin was of a fiery and impe- 
nous temper, he would probably, without reflection 
or delay, fly to vengeance, and precipitate every evil 
which Lady Adelina dreaded. 

After having exhauſted every idea on the ſubject, 
ſhe could think of nothing on which her imagina- 
ton could reſt, but to ſend to Mrs. Stafford, ac- 
quaint her with the danger of Lady Adelina, and 
conjure her, if poſſible, to come to her. This the 
new ſhe would do, unleſs ſome ſingular circum- 
ance in her own family prevented her attention to 
ler friends. . 

Reſolved to embrace, therefore, this hope, ſhe 
apatched an haſty: billet by an expreſs to Wood- 
feld; and then betook herſelf to a bed on the floor, 
which ſhe had ordered to be placed by the ſide of 
that where Lady Adelina, in happy, though dan- 
qcrous inſenſibility, ſtill ſeemed to repoſe, almolt in 
the arms of death. | | | 

Emmeline could not, however, obtain even a 
momentary forgetfulneſs. 'Though the could not 
repent her attention to the unhappy Lady Adelina, 
le was yet ſenſible of her indiſcretion in having 
put herſelf into the ſituation ſhe was now in; the 
guel unfeeling world would, ſhe fearcd, condemn 


no longer any doubt. 


tion to health, fell herſelf into a tranquil and fe- 
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her; and of its reflections the could not think with. 
out pain. But her heart, her generous {ympathiſing 
heart, more than acquitted—it repaid her. 

Towards the middle of the night, Lady Adeling, 
who had made two or three efforts to ſpeak, ſighed, 
and again in faint murmers attempted to explain 
herſelt. Emmeline ſtarted up, and eagerly liſtened; 
and an a low whiiper heard her aſk for her child. 

Emmeline ordered it inſtantly to be brought; and 
thoſe eyes which had ſo lately ſcemed cloſed for 
ever, were opened in ſearch of this beloved object; 
then, as if ſatisſied in beholding it living and well 
they cloſed again, while the imprinted a kiſs on its 
little hand. She then aſked for Emmeline ; who, 
delighted with this apparent amendment, prevailed 
on her to take what had been ordered for her. She 
appeared ſtill better in a few moments, but was yet 
extremely languid. | 

&« I have had a dread{ul dream, my Emmeline," 


faid the, at length“ a long and dreadful dream T 
Hut it is gone; you are here; my poor little bo; 
too is Well; and this alarming viſion will, I hope, Nen! 
haunt me no more.“ | pal 
Emmceline, who feared that the dream was 1n-Miniſſ 


deed a reality, exhorted her to think only of her e. 
covery; of which, added the cheerfully, we have 


« Comfortable and conſoling angel !” ſighed Lady 
Adelina; „ your preſence is ſurely fatety. Do not 
leave me!“ Is | 

Emmeline promiſed not to quit the room; and 
clate with hopes of ber friend's ſpeedy reſtora- 


freſhing ſlumber. . 
On awakening the next morning, ſhe found Lady 
Adelina much better; but ſtill, whenever ſhe ſpoke, 
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dwelling on her ſuppoſed dream, and ſometimes 
ling with that incoherence which had for {ome 
neeks before ſo greatly alarmed her. Her own 
read of meeting Godolphin was by no means leſ- 
ned; and to prevent an immediate interview, ſhe 
ipatched to him a note: 

( Sir, | 

« I am happy in having it in my power to aſſure 
you, that our dear patient is much better. But as 
pninterrupted tranquillity is abſolutely neceffary, 


you will forbear coming hither to-day. You may 
lepend on having hourly intelligence, and that we 
ſhall be defirous of the pleaſure of ſeeing you when 
the ſafety of my friend admits it. 
« ] have the honour to be, Sir, 
« your humble ſervant, 
« EMMELINE MowBRraAr.” 

Sept. 20, 17—.“ | 
m To this note Mr. Godolphin anfwered— 
oy « If Miſs Mowbray will only allow me to wait 
pe, Won her for one moment in the parlour, I will not 
Wan treſpaſs on her time till I have her own per- 
n- WWniſon. 


« W. G.“ 


ter reluctance, to comply with. She therefore ſent 
verbal acquieſcence; and repaired to the bed-ſide 
Lady Adelina, who had aſked for her. 

© Will you pardon. my folly, my dear Emmeline,” 
nd bad ſhe languidly ; but I cannot be eaſy till I have 
r-. told you what a ſtrange idea has ſeized me. I ſeem- 
re. ed, laſt night, I know not at what time, to be ſud- 
ey awakened by a voice which loudly repeated 
dy de name of Trelawny. Startled by the ſound, I 
thought I undrew the curtain, and ſaw my prother 


that, and other conſiderations, induce me to beg 


This requeſt, Emmeline was obliged, with what- _ 
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William, who ſtood looking angrily on me. If 
greatly terrified ; and growing extremely ſick, I |, 
the viſion. But now again its recolleCtion har; 
my imagination; and the image of my broths 


exp! 
ewe ( 
(« 1 | 
vere ! 


ſterner, and with a ruder aſpect than he was wont Han 
wear, ſtill ſeems preſent before me. Oh! he * rar 
accultomed to be all goodneſs and gentleneſs, a dete 
to love his poor Adelina. But now, he too willl00 
throw me from him ; he too will deteſt and deſpil pbout 
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me Or, perhaps,” continued ſhe, after a ſhot 
pauſe, “perhaps he is dead. I am not ſuperſit 
ous ; but this dream purſues me.” 

Emmeline, who had hoped that the very ten 
of this ſudden interview had oblitewated its reme 
brance, ſaid every thing ſhe thought likely to quit 
her mind, and to perſuade her that the uneaſ 
mages repreſented in her imperfect ſlumbers we 
merely the effect of her weakneſs and perturbe 
ſpirits. | 

The impreſſion, however, was too ſtrong to! 
effaced by arguments. It ſtill hung heavy on he 
heart, irritated the fever which had before beet 
only ſlight, and deprived her almoſt entirely « 
ſleep; or if ſhe flept, ſhe again fancied herlelt a 
wakened by her brother, anyrily repeating the nam 
of Trelawny. 


Sometimes, ſtarting in terror from theſe fererill | 
dreams, ſhe called on her brother to pardon e 

| Pity her; ſometimes in piercing accents deplore Ir 
his death, and fom<times beſought him to fp 
Fitz-Edward. Theſe incoherences were particular at 
Iy diſtreſſing ; as names were often heard by the at . 


tendants which Emmeline hoped to have concealed 
and it was hardly poſhble longer to deceive the phyl 
clan and apothecary who attended her. 

With an uneaſy heart, and a countenance penin 
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expreſſive of its feelings, ſhe went down to re- 
ave Captain Godolphin in the parlour. | 

« ] fear, Miſs Mowbray,” ſaid he, as ſoon as they 
ere ſeated, “ you will think me too ready to take 
drantage of your goodneſs. But there is that ap- 
yearance of candour and compaſſion about you, that 
| determined rather to truit to your goodneſs for 
pardon, than to remain longer in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe 
about my ſiſter, which I have already found moſt 
hoWMWnſupportable. In the note you honoured me with 
to-day, you fay ſhe is better. Is ſhe then out of 
danger? Has ſhe proper advice?“ | 

rr © She has the beſt advice, Sir. I cannot, how» 
er, ſay that he is out of danger, but”——She 
leſitated, and knew not how to proceed. 

« But—you hope, rather than believe, ſhe will re- 
wer cover, cried Godolphin, eagerly. 

« I both hope it and believe it. Mr. Godolphin, 
you yeſterday did me the honour to ſuppoſe I had been 
o i bortunate enough to be of ſome ſervice to Lady Ade- 
ina; ſuffer me to take advantage of a ſuppoſition 


If 
Ib 
raſſe 
the 
nt 


= | flattering, and to claim a fort of right to aſk in 
ö my turn a favour.” | 
f © Surely I ſhall confider it as an honour to re- 


an ive, and as happineſs to obey any command of 
MI Mowbray's.” 0 

- 188 Promiſe me, then, to obſerve the ſame ſilence in 
regard to your ſiſter, as I aſked of you laſt night. 
ore [ruſt me with her ſafety, and believe it will not be 
neglected. But you muſt neither ſpeak of her to 
la ethers, nor queſtion me about her.” - 

- + © Good God ! from whence can arife the neceſ- 
in for theſe precautions! What dreadful obſcurity 
lurrounds her! What am I to fear? What am I to 
ſuppoſe 2” 


Lou will not, then,” ſaid Emmeline, gravely 3 
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« you will not oblige me, by deſiſting from il 
queſtions till this trifling reſtraint can be taken of 
&« I will, I do promiſe to be guided wholly hy 
you; and to bear, however difficult it may be, the 
ſuſpenſe, the frightful ſuſpenſe, in which i mult re. 
main. Tell me, however, that Adelina is not in 
immediate danger. But,” added he, as if recolle& 
ing himſelf, «“ may I not apply for information on 
that head to her phyſician ?” 
«© Not for the world!“ anſwered Emmeline, with 
unguarded quickneſs ; not for the world!“ 
Not for the world :” repeated Godolphin, with 
an accent of aſtoniſhment. „ Heaven and earth! 
But I have promiſed to aſk nothing I mult obey 
and will now releaſe you, Madam.” 
Godolphin then took his leave; and Emmeling, 
whoſe heart had throbbed violently throughout this 
dialogue, fat down alone to compoſe and recolledt 
herſelf. She ſaw, that to keep Godotponin mau 
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days ignorant of the truth would be impoilibie: Aud 5 
from the eager anxi-ty of his queſtions, ihe feared * 
that all the horrors Lady 4deliva's troubled ima- 4% 


gination had repreſented would be realiſcu—appre- 
henſions, which ſeemed armed wech new terror imce 
ihe had feen and converted with tis William (0 
dolphin, of whoſe excellent heart and noble pit 
ſhe had before heard fo nuch, both from Lady Ade- 
lina and Fnz- dwurd, ad waoſ? appearance ſeem- 
ed tc confirm the favourabie imprethon thoſe ac. 
counts had given her. | 

Godolphin, who was now about five-and-twenty, 
had paſſed the greateſt part of his life at ſea. The 
varicus climates he had viſited had deprived his com- 
pl-x:on of much of its Engliſh freſhneſs ; but hi 
face was auimared by dark eyes, full of intelligence 


and fpirit 3 his hair, generally carcletsly dreſſed, wat 
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remarkably fine, and his perſon tall, light, and grace- 
ful, yet ſo commanding, that whoever ſaw him im- 
mediately and involuntarily felt their admiration 
mingled with reſpect. His whole figure was ſuch. 
3 brought to the mind ideas of the race of heroes 
from which he was deſcended ; his voice was par- 
ticularly grateful to the ear, and his addreſs appear-- 
ed to Emmeline to be a fortunate compound of the 
inünuating ſoftneſs of Fitz-Edward with the fire and 
nyacity of Delamere. Of this, however, ſhe could 
inadequately judge, as he was now under ſuch de- 
preſſion of ſpirits : and however pleaſing he appear- 
ed, Emmeline, who conceived herſelf abſolutely 
engaged to Delamere, thought of him only as the 
brother of Lady Adelina; yet inſenſibly ſhe felt 
herſelf more than ever intereſted for the event of 
his hearing how little Fitz-Edward had deſerved the 
warm friendſhip he had felt for him. And her 
thoughts dwelling perpetually on that ſubject, mag- 
nhed the painful circumſtances of the approaching 
eclarciſſement 3 while her fears for Lady Adeli- 
mas life, who continued to languith in a low fever 7 
vith frequent delirium, ſo haraſſed and opprefled 1 
ber, that her own health was viſibly affected. But 
without attending to it, ſhe paſſed all her hours in | 
anxiouſly watching the turns of Lady Adelina's diſ- 
order; or, when ſhe could for a moment eſcape, 
n giving vent to her full heart in weeping over the 1 
little infant, whoſe birth, ſo ſimilar to her own, Y 
ſeemed to render it to her a more intereſting and 


* affecting object. She lamented the evils to which - 
nM” might be expoſed ; though of a ſex which would ⁵⁶ 
bis Prerent its encountering the ſame ſpecies of ſorrow _ 
r that which had imbittered her own life. Of her | 
n "endleſs and deſolute ſituation, ſhe was never more 


Vol. II. : 
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ſenſible than now. She felt herſelf more unhappy 
than ſhe had ever yet been; and would probaby 
have ſunk under her extreme uneaſineſs, had not 
the arrival of Mrs. Stafford, at the end of three 
days, relieved her from many of her fears and ap. Bilar 
prehenſions. 


Q H A ”, + © hund 


JRS. STAFFORD no ſooner heard from Em. 4 . 

* meline, that Godolphin was yet ignorant of 
the true reaſon of Lady Adelina's concealment, than 
ſhe ſaw the neceſlity of immediately explaining it; 
and this taſk, however painful, ſhe without heſitz- 
tion undertook. 

He was therefore ſummoned to their lodgings by 
a note from Emmeline, who on his arrival intro- 
duced him to Mrs. Stafford, and left them together; 
when, with as much tenderneſs as poſſible, and 
mingling with the mortifying detail many repreſen- 
tations of the neceſſity there was for his conquering 
his reſentment, ſhe at length concluded it ; watch- 
ing anxiouſly the changes in Godolphin's counte- 
nance, which ſometimes expreſſed only pity and af- 
fection for his ſiſter, ſometimes rage and indigzz- 
tion againſt Fitz-Edward. 

Both the brothers of Lady Adelina had been accuſ- 
tomed to conſider her with peculiar fondneſs. The 
unfortunate circumſtance of her loſing her mother 
immediately after her birth, ſeemed to have given 
her a melancholy title to their tenderneſs; and the 
. reſemblance ſhe bore to that dear mother, whom 
they both remembered, and on whoſe memory their 
father dwelt with undiminiſhed regret, endeared Mum 
her to them ſtill more. To theſe united claims 0 Wh... 


the heart and the protection of William Godolplin, 
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nother was added equally forcible, in a letter writ- 
n by his father with the trembling hand of anxi- 
ms lolicitude, when he felt himſelf dying, and 
chen, looking back with lingering affection on the 
hildren of her whom he hoped ſoon to join, he 
au with anguiſh his youngeſt daughter liable from 
er ſituation to deviate into indiſcretion, and ſur- 
unded by the numberleſs dangers which attend 
n a young and beautiful woman, whoſe huſband 
us neither talents to attach her affections, or judg- 


o > Tz} Owe 


tious of her hazardous circumſtances, and feelin 

n his laſt moments the keeneſt anguiſh in knowing 
at his miſtaken care had expoſed her to them, 
oped, by intereſting both her brothers to watch 
ver her, that he ſhould obviate the dangers he ap- 
rehended. He had, therefore, in all their conver- 


e was not happy enough to embrace the younger 
fore he died, had addreſſed to him a laſt letter on 
be ſame ſubject. 
Such were the powerful ties that bound Mr. Go- 
ophin to love and defend Lady Adelina with more 
an a brother's fondneſs. Haſtening, therefore, to 
bey the dying injunctions of his father, and in the 


d heard, that ſhe had clandeſtinely abſented her- 
i from her family, and after a long ſearch had 
und her abandoned to remorſe and. deſpair ; her 
putation blaſted ; her health ruined ; her intel- 
ds diſordered; and all by the perfidy of a man, 
vhom he, from long friendſhip, and his ſiſter 


om family connection, had placed unbounded con- 
WKnce, | 
I 2 — 


nent to direct her actions. Lord Weſthaven, con- 


tions, recommended her to his eldeſt ſon; and as 


pe of rendering the life of this beloved ſiſter, if 
ot happy, at leaſt honourable and contented; he 


„ T 
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Though Godolphin had one of the beſt tempe 
in the world —a temper which the roughneſs d 
thoſe among whom he lived had only ſerved to ſof 
ten and humaniſe, and which was immoveable b. 
the uſual accidents that ruffle others, yet he had 
alſo in a great exceſs all thoſe keen feelings whic 
fill a heart of extreme ſenſibility ; added to Phe cou 
rage, that in the hour of danger had been proved te 
be as cool as it was undaunted. Of him might be 
ſaid what was the glorious praiſe of immortal Ba 
ard—that he was „ ſans peur et ſans reproche ;"* 
and educated with a high ſenſe of honour himſelf 
as well as poſſeſſing a heart calculated to enjoy, and 
a hand to defend the unblemiſhed dignity of his fa- 
mily, all his paſſions were rouſed and awakened by 


the injury it had ſuſtained from Fitz-Edward, and »! 
he beheld him as a monſter whom it was infamy to Jef re 
forgive. Hardly, therefore, had Mrs. Stafford con- aa 
cluded her diſtreſſing recital, than, as if command ¶ L 
ing himfelf by a violent effort, he thanked her.“ 
warmly, yet incoherently, for her unexampled good- hon 
neſs to his ſiſter, recommended her ſtill to her ge- la“ 
nerous care, and the friendſhip of Miſs Mowbray, M.. 
and without any threat againſt Fitz-Edward, or even nd 
a comment on what he had heard, aroſe to depart. ſs 
But Mrs. Stafford, more alarmed by this determined ed 
though quiet reſentment, and by the expreſſion of luſp 
his countenance, than if he had burſt into exclama- W 
tions and menaces, perceived that the criſis was now . 
come when he was prevailed upon to conquer his * 
juſt reſentment, or by giving it way, deſtroy the re- - 
putation of his ſiſter, and expoſe his own life in 0r- x 


der to revenge it. | X : 
She beſought him therefore, to fit down à mo- ; 
ment; and when he had done ſo, ſhe told him, that Bil . 


* Without fear and without Apcoach. 
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{he really thought himſelf under any obligations to 
Miſs Mowbray, or to her, for the ſervices they had 
ven ſo fortunate as to render Lady Adelina, his 
mking all they had been doing ineffectual, would 
ea moſt mortifying return; and ſuch mult be the 
fe, if he raſhly flew to ſeek vengeance on Fitz-Ed- 
ward, © For that you have ſuch a deſign,” con- 
inued ſhe, «I have no doubt; allow me, however, 
v ſuppoſe that I have, by doing your fiſter ſome 
od offices, acquired a right to ſpeak of her af- 
Jars.” | | 

« Surely,” anſwered Mr. Godolphin, you have ; 
nd ſurely I muſt hear with reſpect and attention, 
tough poſſibly not with conviction, every opinion 
with which you may honour me.“ 

She then repreſented to him, with all the force 
df reaſon, how little he could remedy the evil, by 
hazarding his own life, or by taking that of Fitz- 
Ldward. 

« At preſent,” continued ſhe, „“ the ſecret is 
mown only to me, Miſs Mowbray, and Lady Ade- 
Ima's woman; if it is farther expoſed, the heirs of 
Mr. Trelawny, who are ſo deeply intereſted, will 
undoubtedly take meaſures to prove that the infant 
las no juſt claim to the eftate they ſo eagerly ex- 
Xa. Mr. Trelawny's ſiſter has already entertained 
luſpicions, which the leaſt additional information 
would give her grounds to purſue, and the whole 
tar muſt then inevitably become public. Surely 
tis conſideration alone ſhould determine you—why 
then need I urge others equally evident and equally 
- borcible >” 5 1 a 

Godolphin acknowledged that there was much 
no- of truth in the arguments ſhe uſed ; but denied that 
hat WW ny conſideration ſhould influence him to forgive 


AY ; 


i 


trayed the confidence of his family. 


therefore, once more to bid you a good day !” 


=. 


* 
— 


cated the wrath of her elder brother; and then her 


— 
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the man who had thus baſcly and ungenerouſl be 


« However,” added he again, checking the he Y 
Into which he feared a longer converſation on thi a0al 
ſubject might betray him I have not yet, Madam tus 
abſolutely formed the reſolution of which you ſeem¶ mo 
ſo apprehenſive ; and am indeed too crvelly hurt t 


be able to talk longer on the ſubject. Suffer me 


But the increaſing gloom of his countenance, anc 
forced calm of his manner, appeared to be ſymy 


toms ſo. unfavourable, that Mrs. Stafford thought 8 
there was no hope of being able to prevent an im Im. 
medaate and fatal meeting between him and Fitz ajc 
Edward, but by engaging him in a promiſe at lea hou 
to delay it. This ſhe attempted by the molt earneſt infa 
arguments, and the moſt preſſing perſuaſions; but pat! 
all ſhe could obtain was an aſſurance that he would nt 
remain at Bath till the next day, and ſee her again tha 
in the evening. hin 

In the mean time, the delirium of Lady Adelina, cou 
which had recurred at intervals ever fince the f 
tranſient ſight ſhe had of her brother, frequently, ed 
and with more alarming ſymptoms, returned; and fro 
the fever which had at firſt threatened the loſs of her WW bei 
life, now ſeemed to be fixing on her brain, and to me- in 
nace, by a total deprivation of reaſon, reducing her da 
to a condition to which death itſelf muſt be preicr- Wl ov 
able. She. ſtill, even in her wildeſt wanderingy he 
knew Emmeline, and till careſſed her little boy; WW he 
but much of her time paſſed in incoherent and th 
rambling diſcourſe ; in which ſhe talked of Fitz. Ed. he 
ward and her brother William, and held with them he 
both imaginary dialogues. Sometimes ſhe depre- M 


diſordered fancy ran to the younger, to him from 
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whom ſhe had in her early life found pity and pro- 
tection in all her little ſorrows. Fa 

Mrs. Stafford thought it too hazardous to let her 
ain ſee her brother, while her intellects were 
thus deranged ; as ſhe trembled leſt ſhe ſhould ſtart 
into actual madneſs. But it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ary to do ſomething : not only becauſe Mr. Godol- 
min's impatience made every delay dangerous, 
but becauſe it was hardly poſſible to keep the ſecret 
from the phyſicians and attendants, who had already 
heard much more than they ought to have known. 


She determined, therefore, after conſulting with 


Emmeline, to introduce Godolphin into the room 
adjoining to that where Lady Adelina now ſat ſome 
hours every day in an eaſy, chair. The affecting 


inſanity of his unhappy fiſter, and the mournful and 


pathetic entreaties ſhe frequently uſed, were likely, 
the opinion of the fair friends, to effectuate more 
than their moſt earneſt perſuaſions; and prevail on 
bim to drop all thoughts of that reſentment, which 
could not cure, but might increaſe her calamities. 

Mrs. Stafford had heard from him, that he gain- 
ed information as to the place of his ſiſter's reſidence, 
from the mother of Lady Adelina's woman; who 
being the reduced widow of a clergyman, reſided 
n the Biſhop's alms-houſes at Bromley, where her 
daughter ffequently ſent her ſuch aſſiſtance as her 
own economy, or the bounty of her lady, enabled 
ter to ſupply. A few weeks before, ſhe had ſent 
her a note for ten pounds; and not apprehendin 
that an inquiry would be made of her, had deſired 
her to acknowledge the receipt of it, and direct to 
ber at Bath, where the ſaid her lady was with a Miſs 
Mowbray. 5 | 

Lady Clancarryl, among many expedients to re- 

I 4 | 
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cover traces of her ſiſter, had at length recollected s he 
this widow, and had deſired Mr. Godolphin to breed 
make immediate inquiry of her. | « \ 

He had haſtened therefore to Bromley, and eaſily WA {lf h. 
found the poor woman, who was paralytic and al. Wl aber 
moſt childith. Her letters were read for her by one 
of her neighbours; a perſon who being preſent at 
the arrival of Mr. Godolphin, immediately found 
that ſomething was to be got; and buſily put into 
his hands the very letter which had incloſed the 
note, and which contained the direction. 

He eagerly copied the addreſs; and leaving a 
handſome preſent for the uſe of the old widow, he 
delayed not a moment to ſet out for Bath, where 
he ſoon found the houſe, and where he had inquir- 


ed for Lady Adelina Trelawny. «G 
The ſervant of the houſe who opened the door, ce 
aſſured him no Tuch perſon was there. He ſuppoſ- WM * w 
ed that for ſome reaſon or other ſhe was denied; are: 
and inſiſting on being allowed to go up ſtairs, had þ 
entered the room in the abrupt manner which had ed! 
ſo greatly alarmed his ſiſter. c 
In hopes of counteracting the fatal effects of the Wi To 
diſcovery which had unavoidably followed this in- c 
terview, Godolphin was, on his return in the after- ber 
noon, introduced into the dining- room, which open- 
ed into Lady Adelina's bed-chamber. The door was th 
a- jar; the partition thin; and Mrs. Stafford was Wi an 
pretty well aſſured that the poor patient would be on 
heard diſtinctly. Godolphin came in, pale from de 
the conflict of his mind; and all his features es- 
preſſed anger and ſorrow, with which he ſeemed li 
vainly ſtruggling. He bowed, and ſat down in A 
ſilence. . t 


Mrs. Stafford only was in the room; and as ſoon 
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z he was ſeated, ſaid, in a low voice, yet with. 
breed cheerfulneſs— | 

« Well, Sir, I hope that Miſs Mowbray and my- 
{lf have prevailed on you to drop at preſent every 
ther deſign than the truly generous one of healing 
the wounded heart of our fair unfortunate friend.“ 

« And ſhall he who has wounded it,” flowly and 
ternly replied Godolphin—““ ſhall he who has 
rounded it ſo baſcly, eſcape me?“ 

At this inſtant, Lady Adelina, who had been 
ome time ſilent, exclaimed haſtily 

« Oh ! ſpare him ! my dear brother ! and ſpare 
your poor Adelina! who will not trouble—who will 
{ot diſgrace you long !” 

« Where is ſhe?” ſaid Godolphin, ſtarting— 
«Good God! what is it I hear?“ 

« Your unhappy ſiſter, anſwered Mrs. Stafford, 
«whom the idea of your determined vengeance has 
arcady driven to diſtraction.“ | 
Again Lady Adelina ſpoke. Her brother liſten- 
ed in breathleſs anguiſh. | 

« Ah! William !—and are you grown cruel ? 
Touſon whom I depended for pity and protection?“ 
; ; . ſaid he, „“ ſurely ſhe knows I am 
ere | 

« No,” anſwered Mrs. Stafford, © ſhe knows no- 
ting. But this fear has inceſſantly purſued her; 
ad ſince ſhe ſaw you, ſhe dwells more frequently 
mit, though her erring memory ſometimes wan- 
ders to other. objects.” bs 8 
It is very true, my Lord!“ cried Lady Ade- 
ina, with affected calmneſs, her thoughts wavering 
gain towards Lord Weſthaven—“ It is all ver 
true! I have deſerved all your reproaches | I am 
ready to make all the atonement I can! 'Then you 
vill both of you, my brothers, be ſatisfied z for 


- 
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William has told me that if I died he ſhould þ 


content, for then all might be forgotten.” Sh good, 
ended with a deep ſigh; and Godolphin wild Als! 
ſtarting from his ſeat, ſaid— rſt 1 
This is too much! you cannot expect me to 4 8 
bear this !—let me go to her !” | ther \ 
„Would you go then,” anſwered Mrs. Stafford come 
«to confirm her fears and to drive her to deeper deſ emp 


peration? If you fee her, it muſt be to ſocth and 
comfort her; to aſſure her of your forgiveneſs, and 
that you will bury your reſentment again 
% Accurled ! doubly accurſed be the infamous 
villain who has driven her to this! And muit I bear 
it tamely! Oh! injured memory of my father !— 
Oh! my poor, undone ſiſter!“ He walked about 
the room; the tears ran from his eyes; and Mrs, 
Stafford, fearing that his hurried ſtep and deep ſobs 


Would be heard by Lady Adelina, determined to 


bring the ſcene to a criſis, and not to loſe the in- 8 
fluence ſhe hoped ſhe had gained on his mind. She en- 
. therefore went into the other room, and ſhutting g 
the door, advanced with a ſmile towards the lovely . M. 
lunatic. 3 dre 
« What will you ſay, my dear Adelina, if I bring . 
you the beſt news you can poſſibly hear?“ m 


& News !” repeated Lady Adelina, looking at her m 
With eyes which too plainly denoted the derange- 


ment of her mind News !—Ah! dear Madam! rv 
I know very well that all the world is happy but a 
me; and it you are happy, I am very glad; but as 0 
to me Do you indeed think it 1s reaſonable I 


ſhould part with him?“ | | 
cc With whom?“ ſaid Mrs. Stafford. : 
% Why, one condition which they inſiſt upon is, 
that I ſhould give up my poor little one to them, 
and never aſk to ſee him again. William was the 


A 
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noſt urgent for this—William, who uſed to be ſo 


1 b 

1 good, ſo gentle, ſo compaſſionate to every body! 

101 Has! he is now more cruel and relentleſs than the 
reſt "gy - | 

e to « So far from it,” ſaid Mrs. Stafford, “ your bro- 
ther William loves you as much as ever; he will 

rd come and tell you ſo himſelf, if you will only be 

{MW compoſcv, and talk leis ſtrangely.” | 


wyering her recollection—““ Oh! when ?—where ? 
how 7” * 

But again it forſook her; and ſhe continued 

« Ah | he comes, perhaps, to tell me of the blood 


ear 

be has ſpilt, and to load me with reproaches for 
ut having obliged him to deſtroy a friend whom he 
s, once loved. If that is indeed fo, why let him come 
bs WY and plunge another dagger in this poor heart, which 
to WW has always loved him!“ | - | 
I She was filent a moment, and languidly went 
c en — | 

9 « I thought, ſome time ſince, that I ſaw him, and 
y Miſs Mowbray was with him ; but it was only a 


dream, for I know he is in Jamaica: And when he 
dies come home, he will harden his heart againſt 
me—he will be my judge, and ſternly will he judge 
me—he will forget that he is my brother !” . 

« Never! my poor Adelina,” cried Godolphin, 
ruſhing into the room; © never can I forget that I 
am your brother—never can I ceaſe to feel for you 
compaſſion and tenderneſs.” 

He would have taken her in his arms; but ſtruck 
by the dreadful alteration that appeared in her face 
and figure, he ſtopt ſhort, and looking at her with 
_ horror, ſeemed incapable of uttering what he 
felt. 8 

She knew him; but could neither ſpeak or ſhed 


7 * 
. / 
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To ſec me!“ exclaimed the, as if ſuddenly re- 
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a tear for ſome moments. At length, ſhe held out 
to him her emaciated hand. 
cc It is indeed William !” ſaid ſhe. „He ſeems, 
too, very ſorry for me. My dear brother, do you 
then pardon and pity the poor Adelina ?” 
cc Both ! both!“ anſwered Godolphin, ſobbing and 
| ſeating himſelf by her. He threw his arms round 1 
her, and her pale cheek reſted on his boſom, while ſhe la 
her eyes were fixed on his face. | 

« Stay !” exclaimed ſhe, after a momentary pauſe, 
and diſengaging herſelf ſuddenly from him: “ Stay! 
I have yet another queſtion, if I dared aſk it! Do 
you know all? and have you no blood to anſwer 
for on my account ? Will you aſſure me you will 
not ſeek it ? To 

« For mercy's ſake !“ ſaid Mrs. Stafford, ſatisfy 
her, Mr. Godolphin, ſatisfy her at once; you ſee 
to what is owing this alienation of her reaſon.” 

No,” reſumed the afflicted. Adelina, you need 
not anſwer me; I fee you cannot, will not for- 

ve 29 
- « Name him not, Adelina!“ ſternly and quickly 
anſwered he; “ my ſoul recoils at his idea! I can- i 
not, I will not promiſe any thing!“ 

At this period, Emmeline, who was unwilling 
to truſt the ſervants in ſuch a moment, entered with 
the infant of Lady Adelina ſleeping in her arms. 
See!“ ſaid Mrs. Stafford, “ a little unfortunate 
creature whoſe innocence mult ſurely plead forcibly 
to you! He comes to join our entreaties to you to 
ſpare his mother!“ 

Emmeline laid the infant in the lap of Lady Ade- 
lina, who was. yet unable to ſhed a tear. Godolphin 
beheld it with mingled horror and pity ; but the 
latter ſentiment ſeemed to predominate z and Emme- 
line, whoſe voice was calculated to go to the heart, 
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gan to try its influence, and imploring him to be 
calm, and to promiſe his ſiſter an eternal oblivion 
of the paſt, ſhe urged every argument that ſhould 
convince him of its neceſſity, and every motive that 
could affect his reaſon or his compaſhon. 

He gazed on her with reverence and admiration 
while ſhe ſpoke, and ſeemed greatly affected by what 
ſhe ſaid. Animated by the hope of ſucceſs, her eyes 
were lightened up with new brilliancy, and her 
glowing cheeks and expreſſive features became more 
than ever attractive. A convulſive laugh from Lady 
Adelina interrupted her, and again drew the atten- 
ton of Godolphin entirely to his ſiſter. Emmeline, 
who ſaw her reaſon again forſaking her, took the 
leeping baby from her lap. She had hardly done 
ſo, before trying to riſe from her chair, ſhe ſhriek- 
ed aloud ; for again the image of Fitz-Edward dying 
by the hand of her brother was before her. 

« See | cried ſhe, © ſee | there he lies !—he is 
already expiring, yet William forgives him not! 
What! would you ſtrike him again now, while he 
b dying? Go cruel, cruel brother!“ attempting to 
put Godolphin from her: “ Go!—Oh ! touch me 
not with thoſe polluted hands, they are ſtained with 


human blood !” A convulſive ſhudder and a deep 
bgh ſeemed to exhauſt all her remaining ſtrength, 


and ſhe fell back in her chair, pale and faint; and 
with fixed unmeaning eyes appeared no longer con- 
ſcious even of the terrors which purſued her. 

But the look of miſerable anguiſh which her fea- 


tures wore, the wild import of her words, and the 


bght of the unfortunate child, who ſeemed born 
only to ſhare her wretchedneſs, could not long be 
| beheld unmoved by a heart like Godolphin's, which 
poſſeſſed all that tenderneſs that diſtinguiſhes the 
truly brave. Again he threw his arms round his 
liter, and ſobbing, ſaid: | 
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« Hear me, Adelina, hear me and be tranquil era 

I will promiſe to be guided by your excellent friends rd 
I will do nothing that ſhall give pain to them or ta 
ou.” mon; 
« Thank God!“ exclaimed Emmeline, that yo ried e 


men; 
urs C 
Wer 


ob 


at laſt hear reaſon! Remember this promiſe is giver 
to us all.” | 

« It is,” anſwered Godolphin ; “ but try to make 
poor Adelina ſenſible of it.” She no longer under 
itood any thing : but with her eyes ſhut, and he 
hands claſped in each other, was at leaſt quiet. 

« I cannot bear it!” continued Godolphin, 41 
muſt go for a few moments to recover myſelf.“ He 
then left the room, defiring Emmeline to comfort 
and compoſe his ſiſter, who ſoon afterwards aſked 
haſtily what was become of him ? | 
Emmeline, pleaſed to find ſhe had a clear recol- 
lection of his having been with her, now told her 
that he had moſt ſolemnly aſſured them he would 
think no more of ſeeking Fitz-Edward on account 
of this unhappy affair. As ſhe ſeemed ſtill, in fear- 
ful apprehenſion, to doubt the reality of this pro- 
. miſe, Godolphin, who was only in the next room 
with Mrs. Stafford, returned, and aſſured her of his 
pity, his forbearance, and his forgiveneſs. 

After ſome farther efforts on the part of Emme- 
line, and proteſtations on that of Godolphin, tears, 
which had been long denied to Lady Adelina, came 
to her relief. She wept, careſſed her infant, and 
bleſſed and thanked her brother and her friends. 
When capable of recollection, ſhe knew that to- 
wards thoſe whom he had once pardoned, he was 
| incapable of reproach or unkindneſs and her mind, 
eaſed of the fears which had ſo long harafled it, 
ſeemed to be recovering its tone. Still, however, 
the ſenſe of her incurable unhappineſs, her own i- 
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mevable unworthineſs, and the diſgrace of having 
lied the honour of her family, and given pain to 
a brother, overwhelmed her with grief and con- 
fon ; while her reaſon, as it at intervals returned, 
med only to ſhew her the abyſs into which ſhe had 
len; and ſhe ſometimes even regretted thoſe 
vurs of forgetfulneſs, when ſhe poſſeſſed not the 
wer of ſteady reflection, and when the ſad reality 
obliterated by wild and imaginary horrors. 
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CHAP. A. 


He COME few days elapſed before there was any great 

” alteration for the better in Lady Adelina. But 
he inceſſant attention of her friends, the ſoothing 
ty of her brother, and the ſkill of her phyſician, 
byly conquered the lurking fever which had ſo 
Ins hung about her, and her intellects, though ſtill 
Wordered at times, were more collected, and gave 
lon to hope that ſhe would ſoon entirely recover. 
In the mean time, Captain Godolphin communi- 


ated to Mrs. Stafford the reſolution he had taken 
wut his ſiſter. He ſaid, that ſhe ſhould renounce 
br ever all claim on the Trelawny eſtate, except 
iy the ſtipend ſettled on her, as a conſideration 
in the fortune ſhe was to receive at the death of 
de dowager Lady Weſthaven, and which was only 
lee hundred a-year; a ſum which he- thought 
Made her but a paltry and inadequate compenſation 
br having paſſed two. years in the ſociety of ſuch a 
un as Trelawny. ns | 

He added, that he had a houſe in the Iſle of Wight, 
Umoſt all the patrimony his father had been able 
b give him,) where, as his ſhip was now out of 
tommiſſion, he propoſed reſiding himſelf z and-whi- 
ber he ſhould inſiſt upon Lady Adelina's retiring, 


ky 


with Fitz-Edward. 
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without any future attempt to ſee or correſpot 


As to the child, he aſked if Mrs. Stafford wo 
have the goodneſs to ſee that it was taken care 
at ſome cottage in her neighbourhood, till he co 
adjuſt matters with the Trelawny family, and p 
an end to all thoſe fears which might tempt the 
to inquire into its birth; after which he ſaid |} 
would take it to his own houſe, and call it a ſon 
his own; a precaution that would throw an obſc 
rity over the truth, which would hardly ever ber 
moved, when none were particularly intereſted 
Temove it. 

"Theſe defigns he defired Mrs. Stafford to comm 
nicate to Lady Adelina; and as ſhe was obliged t 
return home in two days, ſhe took the earlieſt of 
portunity of doing ſo. 
| To the conditions her brother offered, Lady Ade 
lina thought herſelf moſt happy to conſent. I 


little boy was immediately baptiſed by the name « ® 
William Godolphin, and his unfortunate mother no mn 
began to flatter herſelf that her diſaſtrous hiſto a 
might be concealed even from her elder brother, Lo A 
Weſthaven, of whoſe indignation and refcntm188. 4 
_ the had ever the moſt alarming apprehenſions. B T 
while the hope of eſcaping them by her brothe * 
William's generous compaſſion, gave to her heat nun 
forrows ſome alleviation, they were renewed vi de! 
extreme poignancy by the approaching ſeparatio . 
from her ineſtimable friends. Mrs. Stafford coul ble 
no longer delay her return to her family; and En. 


meline, who now ſaw Lady Adelina out of dangs 
and in the protection of her brother, was deſiro 
of accompanying her back to Woodfield. 
Lady Adelina ineffectually tried to bear this earl 
departure with ſome degree of fortitude and reſolu 
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mn, Nor was it hey heart alone that felt deſolate 


nd unhappy at its approach. That of her brother 
Ld received an impreſſion from the mental and per- 
bnal perfeCtions of Emmeline, which, being at firſt 
kep, had ſoon become indelible ; and ignorant of. 


er chgagement, he had indulged it till he found it 


v longer poſſible for him to forbear making her the 
int object of his life, and that the value of his exiſt- 
ace depended wholly on her. DS 

Emmeline was yet quite unconſcious of this ; 
ut Mrs. Stafford had ſeen it almoſt from the firſt 
moment of her ſeeing Godolphin. In their frequent 
anverſation, ſhe obſerved that the very name of 
Inmeline had the power of faſcination ; that he was 
ever weary of hearing her praiſes ; and that when- 
ner he thought himſelf unobſerved, his eyes were 
u purſuit of her; or fondly gazing on her face, he 
kemed to drink deep draughts of intoxicating paſ- 
fon, | | 

Mrs. Stafford, who knew how ardent and how fa- 
tlalove ſuch excellence of perſon and underſtandin 
nicht produce in a heart ſuſceptible of ally their 


power, was alarmed for the happineſs of this amiable _ 


tan; and with regret faw him nouriſhing an affec- 
on which ſhe thought muſt be entirely hopeleſs. 
Theſe apprehenſions, every hour's obſervation in- 
eaſed, Yet Mrs. Stafford determined not to com- 
municate them to Emmeline, but to put an end to 
le flattering deluſion which led on Godolphin to 
Mdulge his paſſion, by telling him, as ſoon as poſ- 
bole, of the engagement Emmeline had formed with 
Mr. Delamere. Te ; 


| 


accident ſoon furniſhed her with an opportunity. 


le they were all fitting together after dinner, a 


= 5 letters was brought in, and among others 
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which were forwarded to Mrs. Stafford from Wood 
field, was one for Emmeline. ED 

Mrs. Stafford gave it to her, ſaying—« Fro 
France, by the poſt-mark?“ | | 

Emmeline replied that it was. She changed cc 
lour as ſhe opened it. * 

« From Mr. Delamere ?” inquired Mrs. Stafford 
No,“ anſwered ſhe, „it is from Lady Wet 
haven. Your brother and her Ladyſhip are well, 
continued ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to Mr. Godolphin 
& and are at Paris, where they propoſe ſtaying til 
Lady Montreville and Miſs Delamere join them a 
they come to England.” 

« And when are they expected?“ ſaid Godol 

hin. = | 
F & In about a month,” replied Emmeline. “ By 
Lord and Lady Weſthaven do not propoſe to retur 
till next ſpring ; they only paſs a few days altogethe 
at Paris.” | 

« And where is Mr. Delamere wandering to 
ſignificantly and ſmilingly aſked Mrs. Stafford. 

Lady Weſthaven ſays only,” anſwered Emme 
line, bluſhing and caſting down her eyes, “ that he 
has left Lady Montreville, and is, they believe, gong 
to Geneva.“ | 

cc However,” reaſſumed Mrs. Stafford, & we hal 
undoubtedly ſce him in England in March.” 

' Emmeline, in till greater embarraſſment, anſwer 
ed two or three other queſtions which Godolphi 
aſked her about his brother, and ſoon after left the 
room. . 

Godolphin, who ſaw there was ſomething rela- 
tive to Delamere with which he was unacquainted, 
had a confuſed idea immediately occur to him of hi 
attachment: and the pain it gave him was ſo acute, 
that he wiſhed at once to know whether it was well 
founded. 
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« Why does Mr. Delamere certainly return in 
March?“ ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to Mrs. Staf- 
ord, “ rather than with his mother?“ | 
rplied ſhe. _ 

« Of what nature is it?“ aſked he. 

Mrs. Stafford then related the hiſtory of Dela- 
nere's long and violent paſſion for Emmeline; and 
te reluctant conſent he had wrung from Lord and 
Lady Montreville, together with the promiſe obtain- 
d from Miſs Mowbray. | 


bw, by the variations of Godolphin's countenance, 
hat ſhe had too truly gueſſed the ſtate of his heart. 
Upreſſive as his features were, it was not in his 


lat he had irrecoverably fixed his affections on a 
yoman who was the deſtined wife of another. And 
mking from the ſoft viſions which hope had offer- 
d, to certain deſpondence, he found himſelf too 


* ad after a few faint efforts, which only betrayed 
. lis internal anguiſh, he hurried away. 
duch, however, was the opinion Mrs. Stafford 
nan bceived of his honour and his underſtanding, that 
le had no apprehenſion that he would attempt im- 
er bring to the heart of [Emmeline any portion of 
bi lat pain with which his own was penetrated; and 
** he hoped that abſence and reflection, together with 
le conviction of its being hopeleſs, would conquer 
a lis infant paſſion before it could gather ſtrength 
af molly to ruin his repoſe. | 
his She was glad that their departure was ſo near; 


ud haſtened it as much as poſſible. "The ſhort in- 
ial was paſſed in mournful filence on the part of 
olphin; on that of Lady Adelina, in tears and 
ret; while Emmeline, who was herſelf ſenſible 
- . 


ite, 
ell 


az" 


« To fulfil his engagement,” gravely and coldly 


While Mrs. Stafford was making this recital, ſhe 


1 
1 

14 

VIE 


wer to conceal what he felt in being convinced 


melly hurt to be able to continue the converſation; 
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of great pain in the approaching parting, ſtruggle, 
to appear cheerful; and Mrs. Stafford attempted 
though without much ſucceſs, to reconcile them all 


to a ſeparation which was become as neceſſary as it 4 
Was inevitable. 5 
At length the hired coach, in which they were tq s. 
return to Woodfield, was at the door. | be 
Lady Adelina, unable to ſpeak to either of them hun 
brought her little boy in her arms, and paſſionatel ihe 
kiſſing him, gave him into thoſe of Emmeline. Then): 
taking a hand of each of her friends, ſhe preſſec A 
them to her throbbing heart, and haſtened to con hey 
ceal the violence of her ſorrow in her own room. Wi 
Godolphin approached to take leave. He kiſſeq ur, 
the hand of Mrs. Stafford, and inarticulately expreſ 10 
ſed his thanks for her goodneſs to his ſiſter. ſl 
« I know,” continued he, «© I need not recom un 
mend to you this poor infant: The ſame generolit WM ; ., 
which prompted you to fave his mother, will effec bm 
tually plead for him, and ſecure for him your pro x, 
tection till I can take him to that of his own fam |. 
And you, Miſs Mowbray,” ſaid he, turning to Em " 
meline and taking her hand, « moſt amiable, love dn 
heſt of human creatures! where ſhall I find woragll ne 
to thank you as I ought ?” T3 
His emotion was toggreat ſor utterance. Emme 
line felt it but too ſenſibly; and haſtening into tin. 
coach to hide how much the was herſelf affected * 
ſne could only ſay | = |. 
« All happineſs attend you, Sir! Remind Lady. 
Adelina of my hopes of ſoon hearing from her.” * 
Mrs. Stafford being then ſeated, and the ſervant p. 
who had been hired to attend the infant following | 
| Her, the coach drove from the door. Godolphi 
purſued it with his eyes to the end of the ſtreet; an M 


then, as if deprived of all that made life deſirable 


* 
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de gave himſelf up to languor and deſpondence, 


fraid of examining his own heart, leſt his reaſon 


hould condemn an inclination, which, however hope- 
ks, he could not reſolve to conquer. 


But while he found charms in the indulgence of 


lis unhappy love, he determined never to diſturb 


he peace of its object; but rather to ſuffer in ſilence, 


han to give pain to a heart ſo generous and ſen- 
ible as her's, merely for the melancholy pleaſure of 
lowing that the pitied him. 

As ſoon as Lady Adelina could bear the journey, 
hey departed together to his howtſe in the Ifle of 
Wight; where he left her, and went in ſearch of 
Mrs. Bancraft, the ſiſter of Trelawny, of whom he 
nquired where Trelawny himſelf might be found. 

This woman, apprehenſive that he meditated a re- 
tonciliation between her brother and his wife, which 
t was ſo much her intereſt to prevent, refuſed for 
bme time to give him the information he deſired. 


Having, however, at length convinced her that he 


hd no wiſh to renew a union which had been pro- 


ductive only of miſery to his ſiſter, ſhe told him 
that Mr. Trelawny was returned to England, and 


ivd at a houſe, hired in the name of her huſband, 
i few miles from London. 

There Godolphin ſought him; and found the un- 
happy man ſunk into a ſtate of perpetual and un- 
conſcious intoxication ; in which Bancraft, the huſ- 


band of his filter, encouraged him, forſeeing that 


it muſt ſoon end in his ſon's being poſſeſſed of an in- 
come, to which the meanneſs of his own origin, and 
bormer condition, made him look forward with anxi- 
dus avidity. 5 

It was difficult to make Trelawny, ſinking into 


Wiotiſm, comprehend either who Godolphin was, 
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or the purport of his buſineſs. But Bancraſt, more 
alive to his own intereſt, preſently underſtood, that 
on condition of his entering into bonds of ſeparation, 
Lady Adelina would relinquiſh the greater part of 
her claim on the Trelawny eſtate ;z and he undertook 
to have the deeds ſigned as ſoon as it could be drawn 
up. In a few days, therefore, Godolphin ſaw Tre- 
lawny's part of them completed; and returned to 
Lady Adelina, ſatisfied in having releaſed her from 
an engagement, which, ſince he had ſeen Trelawny, 
had rendered her in his eyes an object of tenderer 
pity; and in having acquitted himſelf according to 
his ſtrict ſenſe of honour, by cauſing her to relin- 
quiſh all the advantages Trelawny's fortune offered, 
except thoſe to which ſhe had an abſolute right. 

This affair being adjuſted, he again reſigned him- 
ſelf to the mournful but pleaſing contemplations, 
which had occupied him ever ſince he had heard of 
Emmeline's engagement. While Lady Adelina, 
whole intellects were now reſtored, but who was loſt 
in protound melancholy, ſaw too evidently the ſtate 
of her brother's heart; and could not but lament 
that his tenderneſs for her had been the mcans of 
involving him in a paſſion, which the great merit of 
its object, and his own, ſenſibility, convinced her 
mult be incurable. 

The letters of Emmeline were the only conſola- 
tion ſhe was capable of receiving. They gave her 
favourable accounts of her child, and of the con- 
tinued affection of her ineſtimable friends. When- 
ever one of theſe letters was brought, Godolphin 
eagerly watched her while ſhe was reading it; 75 
then, faultering and impatient, aſked if all were well! 
and if Mr. Delamere was yet returned? She ſome- 
times gave him the letters to peruſe ; after which he 
generally fell into long abſence, broken only by deep- 


Ore 
hat 
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lawn and involuntary fighs—ſymptoms, which Lady 
Adelina knew too well to doubt of the cauſe. 

In the mean time. Mrs. Stafford and Emmeline 
ſited every day their innocent charge, who paſſed 
for the child of one of Emmeline's friends gone to 
he Weſt Indies. Emmeline inſenſibly grew ſo fond 
of him, that ſhe was uneaſy if any accident prevent- 
e her daily viſit ; and her friend ſometimes laugh- 
ugly reproached her with the robbery little William 
ommitted on her time. | 

When they were alone, their converſation fre- 
quently turned on Lady Adelina and her brother. 
The ſubject, though melancholy, was ever a fa- 
ſourite with them both; and perhaps the more ſo, 
becauſe it led them to mournful reflections; for 
Mrs. Stafford was unhappy, and Emmeline was not 
ay; nor were her ſpirits greatly heightened by find- 
ng, that in ſpite of herſelf, ſhe thought as much of 
the brother as the faſter, and with a degree of ſoft- 
neſs and complacency which could not be favour- 
ale to her happineſs. we | 

When ſhe firſt diſcovered in Godolphin thoſe ad- 
nirable qualities of heart and underſtanding which 
be ſo eminently poſſeſſed, ſhe aſked herſelf whether 
ſhe might indulge the admiration they excited with- 
out prejudice to him whom ſhe conſidered as her 
huſband? And ſhe fancied that ſhe might ſafely 
give him that eſteem, which his tenderneſs to his 
unhappy ſiſter, the ſoftneſs of his manners, the ele- 
gance of his mind, and the generoſity of his heart, 
could hardly fail of extorting from the moſt indiffe- 
rent obſerver. 

But inſenſibly his idea obtruded itſelf alarmingly 
on her imagination; and the determined to attempt 
o forget him, and no longer to allow any partiality 
o rob Delamere of that pure and ſincere attachment 
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with which he would expect her to meet him at the a Lor. 
tar. It was now long ſince ſhe had heard from him; Ned! 
but ſhe accounted for it by ſuppoſing that he was ram. Wav! 
1 and ſhe knew that letters were frequent- 
y loſt. | Y 
It was at this time ſomething more than two years 
ſince they had brit met at Mowbray Caſtle, and in a 
few weeks Delamere would complete his twenty-firſt 
year—a period to which Lord Montreville had long 
looked forward with anxious ſolicitude. And now 
he could not but think with bitterneſs, that his ſon 
would not be preſent to animate the joy of his de- 
pendants, at this period; but was kept in another! 
country, in the vain hope of extinguiſhing a paſſion, 
which could not be indulged without rendering a- 
bortive all the pains his Lordſhip had taken to reſtore 
his family to the eminent rank it had formerly borne 
in his country. „ 
'To Sir Richard Crofts, his ſons had communi- 
cated the ſucceſs of thoſe plans, by which they had 
ſown, in the irritable mind of Delamere, jealouſy 
and miſtruſt of Emmeline ; and he failed not to ani- 
mate and encourage their endeavours, while he uſed 
his power over the mind of Lord Montreville, to 
limit the bounty, and leſſen the affection his Lordſhip 
was diſpoſed to ſhew her as the daughter of lus 
brother. | | | 
bdbe received regularly her quarterly payment, but 
ſhe received no more; and inſtead of hearing, on 
thoſe occaſions, from Lord Montreville himſelf, the 
had twice only a methodical letter from Maddox, 
the London ſteward. | | 
This might, however, be merely accidental; and 
Emmeline was far from ſuppoſing that her uncle 
was eſtranged from her; nor could ſhe gueſs that 
the malice of Mrs. Aſhwood, and the artifices of 
the Crofts', had occaſioned that eſtrangement. 


ff 
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Lord Montreville rather connived at than partici- 
m; ed in their ungenerous proceedings; and as if 
m- berful of truſting his own ideas of integrity with a 
n- n which ſo evidently militated againſt them, he 
ms determined to take advantage of their endea- 
ars burs, without inquiring too minutely into their 
ra nice or candour. Sir Richard had aſſured him, 
tat Mr. Delamere was in a great meaſure weaned 
hom his attachment; and that Mr. Crofts was al- 
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w BW nolt ſure, that if their meeting could be prevented 
on bra few months longer, there would be nothing 
e- WM nore to fear from this long and unfortunate prepoſ- 
kſhon, 5 | : 
n, Crofts himſelf, who had at length torn himſelf 
-im his bride to pave the way for his being received 


by her family as her huſband, ſoon appeared, and 
confirmed all this. He told Lord Montreville, that 

Delamere had conceived ſuſpicions of Emmeline's 

conduct, though he knew not from what cauſe, that 

tad at firſt excited the moſt uneaſy jealouſy, but 
rhich had at length ſubſided with his love; that he 

had regained his ſpirits; and, when he left his mo- 

ther and ſiſter, ſeemed reſolved to make a vigorous 

tort to expel from his mind a paſſion he was a- 

lhamed of having ſo long indulged. | | 

In ſaying all this, Crofts rather attended to what 

bis Lordſhip wiſhed to hear, than to what was real- 

the truth. He knew that a meeting between De- 

mere and Emmeline would probably at once explain 

al the unworthy artifices which had been uſed to 

Wide them, and render thoſe artifices abortive. He 

therefore told Lord Montreville, that to prevent all 

probability of a relapſe, it would be adviſeable to 
remove Emmeline to ſome place where Delamere 
could not meet her : and his Lordſhip, forgetting at 
once all the obligations he owed Emmeling, thought 
only of following this advice. ä 
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Embarraſſed, however, himſelf with public bu 
neſs, he was unable to give to theſe domeſtic politi 
all the attention which they demanded. He thre 
himſelf more than ever into the power of the Crofts 
to. whoſe policy he left it to contrive the means, he 
tween the months of November and March, of rai 
ing an invincible barrier between his ſon and hi 
niece. 

Though Delamere's being of age increaſed the difh 
culties of this undertaking, Crofts, having no ſcru 
ples about the methods he was to purſue, had ne 
doubt of accompliſhing his end; and to ſtimulate 

his endeavours, he needed only the particular advan 
tages which would accrue to himſelf from the par- 
don and reception which he hoped to obtain from 
Lord Montreville and his family. 
Every engine, therefore, that ambition, avarice, ma- rſpe 
lice, and cunning, could employ, was now put in mo-Wil;:c: 
tion againſt the character and the peace of the un- Mie r 
protected and unſuſpicious Emmeline. viſe 
In conſcious innocence and unſullied purity, ſhe WW: 
dreamed not that ſhe had an enemy on earth; for of N nffe 
Mrs. Aſhwood, now Mrs. James Crofts, the only WM. 
remembered that ſhe had once been obliged to ner. but 
The little malicious envy which had given her ſome ed, 
pain at the time it was ſhewn, .ſhe now no longer Wc. 
recollected; and though ſhe always continued to diſlike Wl vit 
James Crofts, yet his impertinence ſhe had forgiven, 
and had written in the uſual form to congratulate | 
them both on their marriage. - 

Of Delamere, ſhe heard nothing ; but imputing 
his ſilence to his frequent change of place, ſhe con- 
ceived no anger againit him on that account; and 

ſtill felt herſelf bound to keep from her mind, as 
much as poſſible, the intruſive image of Godolphin. 
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drive from her heart thoſe dangerous partiali- 
ts which would be fatal to her repoſe, ſhe found it 
moſſible to be accompliſhed while Lady Adelina's 


hi 


xs and excellent qualities of her brother. Of what 
ſe, indeed, could ſhe ſpeak, in a ſolitude where his 
neſs made all her conſolation, and his converſa- 
ton all her pleaſure; where he dedicated to her all his 
ine, and, thought of ' procuring for her every allevi- 
non to her retirement which books and domeſtic a- 
mſements afforded. While he taught her ſtill to 
rpect herſelf ; and by his unwearied friendſhip con- 
incing her that ſhe had {till much to loſe, made her 
lite receive in her own eyes a value it would other- 
we have loſt; and prevented her relapſing into 


+ that unhappy ſelf-condemnation which, makes the 
; fferer careleſs of the future. He thought, that 
) WW ltuated as ſhe was, ſolitude was her only choice ; 


but to render it as happy as her circumſtances allow- 
ed, was his continual care. And though oppreſſive 
brrow ſtill lay heavy on her heart; though it ſtill ached 
vith tenderneſs and regret towards an object whom 
lic had ſworn to think of, to ſpeak of no more; her 
gratitude and affection towards her brother were as 


numbing hand of deſpair. 
In the total ſequeſtration from the world in which 
lhe lived, ſhe had no other topic to dwell upon than 


acquainted, however, with Emmeline's engagements, 
lhe never ventured to mention the paſſion which ſhe 
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quent letters ſpoke only of the generous tender- 


lrely as if its acute feelings had never felt the be- 


her brother, and ſhe gave it all its force. Perfectly 
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was too well aſſured Godolphin felt; but ſhe ſti 
almoſt unknown to herſelf, cheriſhed a lurking ho 
that her connection with Delamere might be diſſo 
ed, and that her lovely friend was deſtined to bi 
her beloved brother. 

This diſtant hope was warm enough to anim 
her pen in his praiſe; and Emmeline, though every le 
ter the received made on her mind a deeper impre 
ſion of the merit of Godolphin, yet found ut 
painful pleaſure in reading them, that ſhe was u 
happy if at the uſual periods they did not regular 
arrive. _ 

She tried to perſuade herſelf, that the ſatisfactic 
ſhe felt in reading theſe letters aroſe purely from t 
delight natural to every uncorrupted mind, in co 
templating a character honourable to human natur 
But accuſtomed to examine narrowly her own hea 


ſhe could not long impoſe upon herſelf; and no 1 
withſtanding all her endeavours to ſtifle it, ſtill foun toſ 
the idea of Godolphin mixing itſelf with all he io 
thoughts, and embittering the proſpect of her ce 
tain marriage with Delamere. * 
In the anſwers Emmeline gave her friend, ſhe rl © 
lated whatever ſhe thought likely-to amuſe the fail 
recluſe ; gave a regular account of her little charge 
but avoided punctiliouſly the leaſt mention of Fitz 
Edward. A 
Fitz-Edward had received from Mre. Stafford a 4 
account of all that had paſſed at Bath, except the * 
pains which had been taken to prevent any meetinꝗ * 
between him. and Godolphin. But notwithſtanding 5 
her cautious filence on that head, Fitz-Edward, who 6 
knew Godolphin well, could hardly be perſuaded not 1 
to inſiſt on taking his chance of depriving him of a life * 


which he faid he had deſerved to loſe, and could lit 
tle brook being ſuppoſed to hold on courteſy. No 
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king but his conſideration for the unhappy Lady 


5 Melina prevented his purſuing the ſanguinary pro- 
71's that agitated his mind. To her peace he owed 


to conquer them; and while he was yet ſtruggling 
zinſt that ſenſe of honour which impelled him 
p give Godolphin imaginary reparation, by allowing 
im an opportunity of putting an end to his exiſt- 
ace or loſing his own, his brother, Lord Clancar- 
l, wrote to defire his attendance in Ireland on 
bme family buſineſs of importance; a ſummons, 
which after ſome heſitation, Mrs. Stafford and Miſs 
Mowbray. prevailed with him to obey. 

Before he went, his eager and affecting entreaties 
mevailed on Mrs. Stafford to let him ſee his ſon, 
whom he embraced with an ardour of affection, of 
mich the fair friends believed ſo gay and faſhionable 
man incapable. | 

The errors of Fitz-Edward, however, were not 
tiole of the heart. Among the diſſipation of fa- 
ion and the indulgences of libertiniſm, his heart 
was ſtill fenfible, and his integrity retrievable. He 
felt, therefore, with great keenneſs, the injury he 
tad done Lady Adelina; and defirous of making all 
tie reparation he could to the infant, he again placed 
un the hands of Emmeline, a will, by which he 
made it his heir, and recommended it to the protec- 
ton of Godolphin, whom he befought to confider 
as his nephew, the ſon of a man whom he had once 
bred, and who had dearly paid for having forfeited 
all claim to his friendſhip. When he was departed, 
nothing ſeemed likely to interrupt the tranquillity of 
Emmeline but her increaſing apprehenſions for Mrs. 
Stafford and her children. The derangement of 
dtafford's affairs, and his wife's unavailing efforts to 
ward off the ruin which he ſeemed obſtinately bent 
on incurring, were every day more viſible. While 
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his capricious and unreaſonable temper, and a ſtran 
opinion of his own ſagacity, which would never ; 
low him to own himſelf in the wrong, made hi 
ſeck to load his wife with the blame of thoſe m 
| fortunes which he had voluntarily ſought, and nc 
as obdurately refuſed to avoid while it was yet 
his power. 
Mrs. Stafford, who ſaw too plainly that the d 
ſtruction of their fortune, which ſhe had ſo lon 
dreaded, was now with haſty ſtrides advancing, yi 
- endeavoured to convince him of his infatuation ; b 
he {till improved his houſe and garden, ſtill ſcheme 
away all the money he could raiſe or gain credit fot 
and {till repaid with rudeneſs and inſult her anxio 
folicitude to fave him. | 
In Emmeline, ſhe ever found pity and tenderneſs 
but pity and tenderneſs was all ſhe had to beſto 
The affairs of Stafford required intereſt and money 
and Emmeline could command neither. Lord Mon 
treville now took no other notice of her, than tq; 
remit her quarterly ſtipend by the hands of his ſtew 
ard; and though he had promiſed to double it, that 
promiſe yet remained unfulfilled. 
It was at this time near the end of November, and 
the mornings were cold and gloomy. But Emme- 
line, however delicate in her frame, had a conſtitu- 
tion which had not, by early and falſe indulgences, 
been Unfitted for the duties of life: and to perſonal 
inconvenience ſhe was always indifferent, when the 
ſervice of thoſe ſhe loved engaged her to brave fa- 
tigue or cold. She therefore ſtill continued her 
morning viſit to Woodbury Foreſt, where ſhe gene- 
rally paſt an hour with little William; and in his 
improving features and intereſting ſmiles, loved to 
trace his reſemblance to his mother. Lady Adelina 
was very like her brother, and the little boy was not 
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je leſs tenderly careſſed for the ſimilitude ſhe ſaw to 
tem both. 5 | 
The appearance of rain had one morning detained 
r at home later than uſual. She went, however, 
hout eleven o'clock, and was buſied in playing with 
te infant, who began now to know her, and was 
herefore more attractive, when, while ſhe yet held 
im in her arms, ſhe heard the woman of the houſe, 
tho was in the outer room; ſuddenly exclaim “ In- 
ked, Sir, you cannot go in—pray—l beg your ho- 
wur !” There was hardly time for Emmeline to 
kel ſurpriſe at this buſtle before the door opened, 
nd Delamere ſtood before her. In his countenance 
ris an expreſſion compounded of rage, fiercencſs, 


vuntary ſhriek ! Unable to ariſe, ſhe remained 
notionleſs in her chair, claſging the baby to her bo- 
bm. - Delamere ſeemed trying to ſtifle his anger in 
ontemptz vengeance, diſdain, and pride, were ſtrug- 
ing for ſuperiority. While his eyes, ſternly turned 
won Emmeline, and ſmiling indignantly, he ex- 
tamed—& T I ſax this inarticulately and 
remulouſly he ſpoke ““ Till I /awv this, all the evi- 
lnce they brought me was inſufficient to cure my 
lind attachment. — But now—oh! infamy—madneſs 
—damnation ! It is then poſſible—It zs then true! 
but what is it to me? Torn—torn for ever from 
lis outraged heart—never, never, ſhall this fight 
blaſt me again !—But what?“ continued he, ſpeak- 
ng with more quickneſs, “ what for Fitz-Edward |! 
for the infamous plunderer of his friend's happineſs! 
However, Madam, on you I intrude no longer. Oh! 
bſt—loſt—wretched !”—He could not go on; but in 
the ſpeechleſs agony of contending paſſions, he leaned 

head againſt the frame of the door near which 
le ſtood, and gazed wildly on Emmeline, who, pale 
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as death, and trembling like a leaf, ſtill ſat beſo 
him, unable to recal her ſcattered ſpirits. 

He waited a moment, gaſping tor breath, and: 
if he had ſtill ſome feeble expectation of hearing he 
ſpeak. But the child which ſhe held in her ar 
was like a baſilitk to his fight, and made in his op 
nion all vindication impoſſible. Again convictio 
appeared to drive him to deſperation 3 and lookin 
in a frantic manner round the room, as if entire] 
bereft of reaſon, he daſhed his hands furiouſly again 
his head, and running, or rather flying out of th 
houſe, he immediately diſappeared. 

In terror and aſtoniſhment, Emmeline remaine 
immovable and ſpeechleſs. She almoſt doubte 
whether this was any other than a fearful dream, til 
the woman of the houſe, and the maid who attendet 
on the child, ran into the room frightened—« Lord 
Madam,” cried the woman, „ what is the matte 
with the young gentleman ?” 

« I know not,” anſwered Emmeline, faintly 
% I know not—where is he now?” 

« He's run away into the wood again like any 
mad,” anſwered the woman. 

« And from whence,” inquired Emmeline, “ dic 
he come ?” | 
„ Why, Miſs,” ſaid ſhe, „ I was a going ou 
croſs our garden to hang out my clothes; ſo up : 
comes to the hedge fide, an a ſays —Good woman 
pray be'nt there a lady here as\comes from Wood 
field, one Miſs Mowbray I thought how he look 
ed oddiſh as twere about the eyes; but howſevet 
thinking no harm, I ſays yes. So he runs up to the 
door, and I called to un to ſay as I'd come in and let 
you know; but before I could get through the 
wicket, whiſk he was in the kitchen; then I triec 
again to ſtop un, but I were as good to try to ftop 
the wind.” 
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The agitation and uneaſineſs of Emmeline increaſ- 
cd rather than ſubſided. She looked ſo pale, and ſo 
lficultly drew her breath, that the women were 
armed leſt ſhe ſhould faint: And one of them 

ſuaded her to ſwallow ſomething, while the other 
an out to ſee if the perſon who had ſo terrified her 
ns yet in _ But no traces of him were viſible ; 
ud after a few moments, Emmeline recalling her 
meſence of mind, and feeling proudly conſcious of 
kr own innocence and integrity, recovered in ſome 
keree her ſpirits and reſolution. : 

That Delamere ſhould be in England did not great-' 
JW aſtoniſh though it grieved her; but that he ſhould 
ne conceived ſuch ſtrange ſuſpicions of her and 
tz-Edward, equally ſurpriſed and diſtreſſed her; 
lace, had ſhe an opportunity of undeceiving him, 
wich he did not ſeem willing to allow her, ſhe 
ould not relate the truth, but by betraying the con- 
lence of her unfortunate friend, and embittering 
be life ſhe had run ſuch hazards to preſerve. As 
bon as ſhe had apparently recovered from the ſhock 
this abrupt intruſion, ſhe was defirous of return- 
ig to Woodfield, anxious to know if Delamere had 
ken there, or by what means he had been enabled 
b find her at the cottage in the foreſt. The women, 
wo fancied the gentleman they had ſeen was a lu- 
atic who might lay in wait to hurt her on her way 
tome, would not ſuffer her to ſet out till they had 
alle a wood-cutter from the foreſt to accompany 
ler. Then, ſlowly and with difficulty ſhe returned 
me, where ſhe heard from Mrs. Stafford that De- 
lmere had neither been nor ſent there. This infor- 
mation increaſed her wonder and her diſquiet. She 
Rated to Mrs. Stafford the diſtreſſing interview of 
© Oy and ſhe having ſeen frequent inſtan- 

ol. II, 3 22 
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ces of thoſe exceſſes of which Delamere was capable 
heard the relation with concern and apprehenſion, 


CH AP. XIII. 


Sou days were paſſed by Emmeline in painfu 

conjectures on what meaſures Delamere would 
take, and in uncertainty what ſhe ought to do her 
ſelf. Sometimes the thought of writing to Lore 
Montreville ; but againſt that Mrs. Stafford remon 
ſtrated, repreſenting, that as ſhe was undoubted| 
the injured perſon, in having been inſulted by ſul- 
picions ſo unworthy, ſhe ſhould leave it wholly tc 
Delamere to diſcover and recant his error; which, 
if he refuſed on cooler reflection to do, ſhe wonls 
be fortunate in eſcaping from an engagement with 
man who had ſo little command of his own temper 
ſo little reliance on her principles, as to be drive 
on a mere ſuſpicion into rudeneſs and inſult. 

_ Greatly mortified at finding it poſſible for Dela- 
mere to think ſo injuriouſly of her, and depreſſed by 
a thouſand uneaſy apprehenſions, ſhe yielded impli- 
cCitly to the — of her friend. But of her counſel 
and conſolation ſhe was now on the point of being de- 
prived: Stafford, who had been ſome time in London, 
ſent an expreſs to fetch his wife thither a few days 
after the interview between Emmeline and Delamere. 
His affairs were now growing deſperate. James 


Crofts demanded immediate payment of a ſum of \ 
money belonging to his wife, that was left her by 1 
her father, and which ſhe had till now ſuffered to Wl ne: 
remain in the hands of her brother. Stafford had N 


made no proviſion to 2 digi His boundleſs pro- 
fuſion had diſſſpated all ready money he could WF h{ 
command; and this claim of his ſiſter's, which James Wi tad 
Crofts ſeemed determined to urge, would he ke Will 
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e the ſignal for every other creditor to beſet him 
jith demands he had no means of diſcharging. 
Though Mrs. Stafford had long though vainly im- 
ſored him to ſtop in his wild career, and had re- 
neſented to him all the evils which were now about 
p overtake him, ſhe. could not fee their near ap- 
wach without an attempt again to reſcue him. And 
e was accuſtomed in every difficulty to have recourſe 
bher; though while he felt none, he ſcorned and even 
rented her efforts to keep them at a diſtance. He 
ww fancied that her application might prevail on 
James Crofts to drop a ſuit he had commenced againſt 
im: She haſtily therefore ſet out for London, leav- 
ng to Emmeline the care of her children, who pro- 
niſed, by the utmoſt attention to them, to obviate 
ut of the inconvenience of ſuch à journey. 

It was unhappily, however, not only inconvenient 
wut fruitleſs. Mr. and Mrs. James Crofts were in- 
aorable. The ſuit was tried; Stafford was caſt; 
ad nothing remained for him but either to pay the 


WY noney or to be expoſed to the hazard of loſing his 
H. wroperty and his liberty. His conduct had ſo much 
el vjured his credit, that to borrow it was impoſlible. 
c- lr. Stafford attempted therefore to diveſt herſelf of 
"> part of her own fortune to aſſiſt him with the money. 
vr her truſtees were not to be moved; and nothing 


but deſpair ſeemed darkening round the head of the 
fortunate Stafford. 0 | N 
Mrs. Stafford ſaw too evidently that to be in the 
power of James Crofts, was to truſt to avarice, 
neanneſs and malignity ; and ſhe trembled to reflect 
at her huſband was now wholly at his mercy. The 
ditional motives he had to uſe that power rigorouſ- 
7 ſhe knew not: She was ignorant that the buſineſs 
lo eagerly been puſhed to a crifis, not merely 
che avidity of James Crofts to poſſeſs the money, 
: 
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but alſo by the directions of Sir Richard, who hor 


ed by this means to drive the family with whom Em a 
meline reſided to another country; where Delamer . 
might find acceſs to her ſo difficult, that he migh a 
never have an opportunity of explaining the cau Urs 
of his eſtrangement, or of hearing her vindication. bout 
It was now that Mrs. Stafford remembered thi Dan 
frequent offers of ſervice which ſhe had repeated] Mor 
received from Lord Montreville; and to him ſhe de , 
termined to apply. She hoped that he might be in pet 
duced to influence the Crofts” family to give M "ia 
Stafford time, and to deſiſt from the violence and pre 0 


cipitation with which they purſued him. She eve 
fancied that his Lordſhip would be glad of an oppor 
tunity ſo eaſily to realiſe thoſe offers he had ſo liber 
ally made; and full of theſe expectations, ſhe pre 
pared to become a ſolicitreſs for favours to a ſtateſ. 
anan. She felt humbled and mortified at the crue 
neceſlity that compelled her to it; but her children“ 
intereſt conquering her reluctance, ſhe addreſſed: 
letter to Lord Montreville, and received a very po 
hte anſwer, in which he defired the honour of ſee 
ing her at two o'clock the following day; an hou 
when he ſaid he ſhould be entirely diſengaged. She 
might as well, however, have attended at his levee 
for, though punctual to the hour when he was ta 
be diſengaged, ſhe found two rooms adjoining to 
that where his Lordſhip was, occupied by a variet) 
of figures; ſome of whoſe faces, were faces of nc 
gociation and equality, but more, whoſe expreſſio 
of fearfubſuſpenſe marked them for thoſe of pet! 
tioners and dopendants. Thoſe of the former de- 
ſcription were ſeparately called to an audience ; and 
each, after a longer or ſhorter ſtay, retired ; while 
Mrs. Stafford, though with an heart but ill at eaſe 
orobſervation, could not help fancying ſhe diſcern- 


4. 
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ed in their looks the ſucceſs of their reſpective trea- 
tles. : 
As ſoon as theſe gentlemen were all departed, 
Mrs. Stafford, who had already waited almolt three 
hours, was introduced into the ſtudy, where, with 
many gracious bows and ſmiling apologies, Lord 
Montreville received her. | 
Sir Richard Crofts had that morning warmly re- 
preſented to his Lordſhip the neceffity of Stafford's 
going abroad and taking Emmeline with them. Lord 
Montreville knew that Delamere was returned, and 
was embroiled with Emmeline; he was therefore 
eager enough to follow advice which appeared ſo 
neceſſary, and to promote any plan which might pre- 
rent a renewal of the attachment. He inquired not 
into the cauſe of this eſtrangement, ſatisfied with its 
effect; and had ſecretly determined to give Mrs. 
Stafford no aſſiſtance in the endeavours ſhe was uſin 
to keep her family from diſperſion and diſtreſs. 
But ſtateſman as he was, he could not forget that 
he once felt as other men; and he could not hear, 
without ſome emotion, the melancholy deſcription 
that Mrs. Stafford gave of the impending ruin of her 
family and all its fearful conſequences ; which ſhe 
did with ſo much clear ſimplicity, yet with ſo much 
proper dignity, that he found his reſolution ſhaken 
and recollecting that he had a conſcience, was about 
to alk it, by what right he aſſumed the power of ren- 
dering an innocent family wandering exiles, merely 
to fave himſelf from a ſuppoſed poſſible inconveni- 
ence, | | 
But while every lingering principle of goodneſs 
and generoſity was riſing in the boſom of his Lord- 
ſhip to aſſiſt the ſuit of Mrs. Stafford, a ſervant en- 
tred haſtily and announced the Duke of N-—-. , 
; 1 ; 
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His Grace of courſe waited not in the anti- roo 
but was immediately introduced, 
Lord Montreville then civilly apologiſed to Mrs 
Stafford for being unable to conclude the buſineſs 
adding, that if ſhe would ſee Sir Richard Crofts the 
next day, he would take care it ſhould be ſettled td 
her ſatisfaction. She withdrew with a heavy heart 
and feeling infinite reluctance in the propoſed ap 
plication to Sir Richard Crofts, ſhe employed the 
whole afternoon in attempting to move, in favour 
of her huſband, ſome of thoſe friends who had for 
merly profeſſed the moſt unbounded and diſintereſt 
ed friendſhip for him and his family. 
Of many of theſe, the doors were ſhut againſt her; 
others affected the utmoſt concern, and lamented 


that their little power and limited fortunes did not 1t 
allow them to aſſiſt in repairing the misfortunes they ſul 
deplored. Some told her how long they had fore- inn 
ſeen Mr. Stafford's embarraſſments, and how de- 
ſtructive building and ſcheming were to a moderate " 
fortune; while others made vague proffers of inade- Um 
quate ſervices, which on farther converſation ſhe N 
found they never intended to perform, if unluckily ul 
ſhe had accepted their offers. In all, ſhe ſaw too Wn» tc 
plainly that they looked on Mr. Stafford's affairs as WW i 
deſperate z and in their coldneſs and ſtudied civility, bn 
already felt all the miſery and mortification of re- ho 
. duced circumſtances. ne 


With increaſed anguiſh ſhe was now compelled to "y 
go, on the following day, to Sir Richard Crofts; | 
whom ſhe knew only from Emmeline's deſcription. 0. 

He alſo, in imitation of his patron, had his anti- | 
chamber filled with ſoliciting faces. She waited not f m 
quite ſo long, indeed, for-an audience, but with infi- qu 
nitely leſs patience. At length, however, ſhe was » 
| ſhewn into the apartment where Sir Richard tranſ» kt 
acted bulineſs, | 
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Bloated proſperity was in his figure, ſupercilious 


IM 

korn in his eyes. He roſe half off his ſeat, and 
rs ichtiy inclined his head on her entrance. 
is « Madam, your ſervant—pleaſe to fit down.” 


« J waited on you, Sir Richard, to —* | 
« I beg your pardon, Madam. But as I am per- 
kftly acquainted, and informed, and aware of the 
uſineſs, there is no occaſion or neceſhty to give 


a 

he yu the trouble to repeat, and dwell upon, and ex- 
du bin it. It is not, I find, convenient, or ſuitable, 
or Wl commodious,. for Mr. Stafford to pay to my fon 


kmes, who has married his (Mr. Stafford's) ſiſter, 
hat part, and proportion, and reſidue, of her for- 


erz nne, which her father at his death gave, bequeathed, 
ed and left her.” | | 
of 1t is not only inconvenient, Sir,” anſwered Mrs. 
ey afford, „but impoſſible, I fear, for him to do it 
te- mmediately, and is what I wiſhed to ſpeak to you 
le- pon.“ 

te K I am aware, and informed, and appriſed, Ma- 
e- am, of what you would ſay. I am ſorry it is as 
he pa ſay ſo inconvenient, and impracticable, and im- 
ly WW poſſible. However, Madam, my way in thoſe caſes 
oo BW to go very plainly, and ftraitly, and directly to the 
as int ; therefore I will chalk out, and deſcribe, and 


chooſe to follow, and adopt, and purſue, it appears to 
ne that all may be adjuſted, ſettled, and put to 


to nghts.“ 

F - You will oblige me, Sir Richard, by doing 
i- « Well then, it is this— As it appears, and is 
ot i dident and viſible that you have not the money in 
- bpeſtion, you muſt immediately ſell, and diſpoſe of, 
F 


and make into money, your houſe and effects in Dor- 
ktſhire, and after paying, and ſatisfying, and diſ- 


— 


point out to you a line of conduct, which if you 
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charging the debt to my ſon James, you muſt (as 
underſtand your huſband is beſides deeply ia debt, ore 
withdraw, retire, and remove to France, or to Nor mes 
mandy, or Switzerland, or ſome cheap country, til 
your affairs come round, and are retrieved, and ac 
commodated and adjuſted.“ | 

4 This we might have done, Sir Richard, withouf over 
troubling you with the preſent application.” 

No, Madam, you might zt. I aſſure you I hav 
talked, and reaſoned, and argued ſome. time with ere: 
Mr. James Crofts, before I could induce, and prevai 
upon, and diſpoſe him to wait, and remain, and con 
tinue unpaid, until this arrangement and diſpoſitio 
could take place. He wants the money, Madam 
for a particular purpoſe; and though from m 
heart I grieve, and lament, and deplore the neceſſit 
af the meaſure, I do afſure you, Madam, nothing 
elſe will give you any chance of winding up, com 
pleting, and terminating the buſineſs before us 
You will therefore, Madam, think, and conſider 
and reflect on its neceſſity, and give your final an. 
twer to my ſon James, who will wait for it only ti 
to-morrow morning.” „ 

He then rang his bell; and ſaying he had an ap- 
pointment with Lord Montreville, who mult alread) 
have waited for him, he made a cold bow and hal 
tened out of the room. | 


CHAP. XIV. 


MNS-sTAT TOR now ſaw that nothing remain- 
ed but to follow her huſband to a priſon, or pre- 
vail on him to go to the Continent, while ſhe at- 
_ tempted anew to ſettle his affairs. 3 
Obſtinate even in deſpair, ſhe had the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty to convince him of the neceſſity of this mea- 
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re; and would never, perhaps, have done it, if the 
wre perſuaſive argument of a writ, taken out by 
mes Crofts, had not driven him to embrace it ra- 
ter than go into confinement. 


Mrs. Stafford, with difficulty procured money to 
Wurniſh him for his journey, and ſaw him depart for 


hover; while ſhe herſelf returned to Emmeline, who 
ad paſſed the three weeks of her abſence in great 
neaſineſs. No news had been received of Dcla=- 
nere; and ſhe now believed, that of the promiſe he 
hd forced from her he meant not to avail himſelf; 
et did not relinquiſh it, but in proud and ſullen re- 
kntment, diſdained even to inquire whether he had 
utly harboured anger againſt her. She wilhed to 
have withdrawn a promiſe ſhe could no longer think 
of without pain and regret; but ihe found Mrs. 


itafford ſo unhappy, that ſhe could not reſolve to op- 


weſfs her by complaints; and after ſome ſtruggles 
vih herſelf, determined to let the matter take its 
courſe. | 
Willingly, however, ſhe conſented to accompany 
ter friend to France, where Mrs. Stafford, at her 
luſpand's requeſt, now determined to go with her 
family. She had found an opulent tradeſman in a 
neighbouring town, who engaged, on receiving a 
nortgage on the eſtate, and ten per cent. intereſt, 
(wich he ſo managed as to evade the appearance 
df uſury,) to let her have the money to pay Mr. 
Crofts, and a farther ſum for the ſupport of her fa- 
nily. And having got a tenant for the houſe, and 
tified as many of the clamorous creditors as ths 
could, ſhe prepared, with a heavy heart, to quit her 
ode, with Emmeline and her infant family: 
As it was neceſſary that little William thouid be 
nt to the Iſle of Wight before their departure, Em- 
neline wrote to fix a day at the diſtance of a month, 
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tion of that period, letters came from Mr. Stafford 


low, Mrs. Stafford immediately complied; and wit 


from her children by the rapacity of the law, and 


line, he continued to think of her as much as ever, 


| a confirmation of all thoſe ſuſpicions with which the 
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on which ſhe deſired Lady Adelina to ſend ſome care 
ful perſon for him. But ten days before the expir: 


in which he directed his wife, who intended to e 
bark at Brightelmſtone and land at Dieppe, to chang 
Her rout, and fail from Southampton to Havre. H 
alſo deſired her to haſten her journey; and as ever 
thing was now put on the beſt footing it would a 


her own unfortunate family, Emmeline, and littl 
William, whom they now meant to carry themſelve 
to Lady Adelina, they left Woodfield. 

The pain of quitting, probably for ever, a favou 
rite abode, which ſhe feared would at length be tor 


the fatigue of travelling with infant children, unde 
ſuch circumſtances, almoſt overcame the reſolutio 
and ſpirits of Mrs. Stafford. Emmeline, ever reaſon 
able, gentle, and conſoling, was her principal ſur 
port; and on the evening of the ſecond day they 
arrived at Southampton. | 

While Emmeline almoſt forgot in her attention to 
her friend her own uncertain and unpleaſant ſtate, WW: ip 
Delamere remained in Norfolk, where he had hid 
Himſelf from the inquiries of his father, and from 
the importunities of his mother, who was now, with 
her eldeſt daughter, ſettled again in Berkley Square. 
Here he nouriſhed inveterate reſentment againſt Fitz- 8 
Edward; and finding it impoſſible to forget Emme- 


but with indignation, jealouſy, and rage. 
He had, immediately on receiving, as he believed, 


Crofts' had fo artfully inſpired him, reſolved to de- 
mand ſatisfaction of Fitz-Edward ; and hearing on 
inquirv that he was in Ireland, but his return imme- 


— 


— 
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are rely expected, he waited with eager and reitleſs 
ccaneſs till the perſon whom he had commiſſioned 
ord inform him of his return ſhould ſend notice that 
was again in London. | | 


ard, that though expected hourly, Fitz-Edward 
er ved not. Time, far from ſoftening the aſperity 
With which his thoughts dwelt on this ſuppoſed rival, 
ned only to irritate and inflame his reſentment ; 
od ingenious in tormenting himſelf, he now added 
ew anguiſh to that which corroded his heart, by 


ireatened her lover from the vengeance of his injur- 


"rofl: friend, had written to him to prevent his return. 
nd his idea was confirmed when the agent whom he 


mployed to watch the return of Fitz-Edward at 
onW:ngth informed him that he had obtained leave of 


blence from his regiment, now in England, and 
yas to paſs the remainder of the winter with Lord 
ud Lady Clancarryl. _ | 


The fury of his paſſions ſeemed to be ſuſpended, 


polpect offered of meeting the author of his cala- 
nities, they tormented him with new violence. Em- 
neline and Fitz-Edward haunted his dreams; Em- 
neline and Fitz-Edward were ever preſent to his 
magination z he figured to himſelf his happy rival 
witefſed of the tenderneſs and attachment of that 
Fatle and ſenſible heart. The anguiſh theſe images 
nlicted affected his health; and while every day, 
8 1t paſſed, brought nothing to alleviate his deſpair, 
e became more and more convinced that the hap- 
pneſs of his life was blaſted for ever; and growing 


ad inſiſt on an opportunity of loſing it, or of tak» 


\ 


no Week after week, however, paſſed away. He ſtill 


I * 
—— — 
— — — 


woſing that Emmeline, aware of the danger which 


while with gloomy ſatisfaction he looked forward to 
peedy retribution; but now, when no immediate 


mpatient of life itſelf, determined to go to Ireland 
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ing that of the man who had made it an infupportabl 


ſuaded that his Lordſhip knew how ill the had re 


Though it was now almoſt the end of January, they 
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burden. . 

He ſet out, therefore, attended only by Millefleu 
and gave Lord Montreville no notice of his intentio! 
till he reached Holyhead; from thence he wrote t 
his Lordthip to ſay that he had received an invita 
tion to viſit ſome friends at Dublin, and that h 
ſhould continue about a month in Ireland. His prid( 

rompted him to do this, leſt his father, on hear 
ing of his abſence, ſhould ſuppoſe that he was weal 
enough to ſeek a reconciliation with Emmeline 
whoſe name he now never mentioned, being per 


pu an affection, which, though he could not diveſt 
imſelf of, he was now aſhamed to acknowledge. 
Lord Montreville happy to find he had really quit 
ted her, was extremely glad of this ſeaſonable jour 
ney ; which, as the Crofts' aſſured him Emmeline 
was on the point of leaving England, would he 
thought prevent his inquiring whither ſhe was gone 
and by introducing him into a new ſet of acquain- 
tance, turn his thoughts to other objects and perfect 
his cure. | | 
While Delamere then was travelling to Ireland in 
purſuit of Fitz-Edward, Mrs. Stafford and Emme- 
line left Southampton on a viſit to Lady Adelina in 
the Ifle of Wight, being deſirous of delivering little 
William into the arms of his mother and his uncle. 


embarked in an open boat with the ſervant who 
waited on the child; but being detained till almoſt 


eee 

noon on account of the tide, it was evening before 
. g { 

they reached a village on the ſhore three miles be- 8 

_ yond Cowes, where they were to land. I 


On arriving there, they found that the houſe of 
Captain Godolphin was ſituated two mules farther. 


— 
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Wrs. Stafford ever attentive and conſiderate, was 
nid that the fight of the child ſo unexpectedly, 
night overpower the ſpirits of Lady Adelina, and 
auſe ſpeculation among the ſervants which it was 
bſolutely neceſſary to avoid. Emmeline therefore 
nder took to walk forward, attended by a boy in 
he village, who was to ſhew her the way, and ap- 
miſe Lady Adelina of the viſitor ſhe was to expect. 
Pleaſure, in ſpite of herſelf, glowed in her boſom 
i the idea of again meeting Godolphin ;—though 
he knew not that he had conceived for her the moſt 
ure and ardent paſſion that was ever inſpired by a 
brely and deſerving object. 

He had long ſince found that his heart was irre- 
orerably gone. But though he ſtruggled not againſt 
lis paſſion, he loved too truly to indulge it at the 
apence of Emmeline; and had therefore determin- 
cd to avoid her, and not to imbitter her life with 


5 he painful conviction that their acquaintance had 
\- eetroyed the happineſs of his. For this reaſon he did 
nb intend going himſelf to fetch his nephew from 
a Wl Voodbury Foreſt, but had given a careful ſervant 
| lireCtions to go thither in a few days after that when 
in Unmeline herſelf prevented the neceſſity of the jour- 
[37 | | 

# Her walk lay along the high rocks that bounded 
lo the coaſt 3 and it was almoſt dark before ſhe entered 
7 aſmall lawn ſurrounded with a plantation, in which 
. the houſe of Godolphin was fituated. About half 
8 n acre of ground lay between it and the cliff, which 
tus beat by the ſwelling waves of the channel. The 


ground on the other fide roſe more ſuddenly ; and a 
wood which covered the hill behind it, ſeemed to 
emboſom the houſe, and take off that look of bleak- 
neſs and deſolation which often renders a ſituation 
lo near the ſea unpleaſant, except in the warmeſt 
months of ſummer. A ſand. walk led round the 


f 
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lawn. Emmeline followed it, and it brought h 
cloſe to the windows of a parlour. 'They were | 
open; ſhe looked in, and ſaw, by the light of t 
fire, for there were no candles in the room, Godolfi 
phin fitting alone. He leaned on a book, which 
there was not light enough to read; ſcattered papel 
lay around him, and a pen and ink were on the table 
Emmeline could not forbear looking at him a me 
ment before ſhe approached the door. She coul 
as little command her curioſity to know on what h 
was thus deeply thinking. The boy who was wit 
ber ran round to the kitchen, and ſent up a ſervan 
to open the door; who immediately throwing opei 
that of the parlour, ſaid “ A lady, Sir!” 
_ Godolphin ſtarting from his reverie, aroſe, and 
unexpectedly beheld the ſubject of it. 
His aſtoniſhment at this viſit, was ſuch as hardly 
left him the power to expreſs the pleaſure with 
| which that aſtoniſhment was mingled. „ Miſs 
Mowbray !“ exclaimed he“ Is it indeed Miſs Mow- 
bray * . | es 
For a moment he ſurveyed her in ſilent ecſtacy, 
then congratulated himſelf upon his unhoped for good 
fortune; and anſwering her inquiries about Lady 
Adelina, he ſuddenly ſeemed to recollect the papers 
which lay on the table, hurried them into a drawery 
and again returning to Emmeline, told her how happy 
he was to fee her lock fo well. He thought indeed 
that he had never ſeen her ſo infinitely lovely. The 
ſharpneſs of the air during her walk had heightened 
the. glow of her complexion; her eyes betrayed, by 1 
their ſoſt and timid glances, the partiality of which 
ſhe was hardly yet conſcious; ſhe trembled without x 
knowing why; and could hardly recover her compo- 
ſure, while Godolphin, who would truſt noother per- | 
ſon to deliver the meſſage, ran eagerly up ſtairs to ac- 
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mint Lady Adelina. “ My fiſter,” cried he, im- 
Wrediately returning, „ will be with you inſtantly; 
light painin her head has kept her on the bed almoſt 
day. But to what do we owe the happineſs of ſee- 
g you here, when we thought you on the point of 
Wing for France by another route - | 
Emmeline then haſtily explained the change in 
heir plan adding, gravely—“ You will have ano- 
ter viſitor, who cannot fail of being welcome both 
p you and Lady Adelina. Mrs. Stafford ſtays with 
lim at the village, while ſhe defired me to come on 
o prepare you for his reception, and to know how 
bu will have him introduced.” | 
As my child,” anſwered Godolphin. My ſer- 
ants are already prepared to expect ſuch an addi- 
ion to my family. Ever amiable, ever lovely Miſs 
Mowbray !” continued he, with looks that increaſed 
ter conſuſion “ what obligations does not our lit- 
| le boy—do we not all owe you?“ 

W. At. this moment Lady Adelina, who had been 
tliged to wait ſome moments to recover herſelf 
fom the joyful ſurpriſe into which the news of Em- 
neline's arrival had thrown her, ran into the room, 
nd embracing with tranſport her lovely friend, 
fphed; but unable to weep, ſat down, and could 
mly kiſs her hands with ſuch wild expreſſions © 
npture, that Emmeline was alarmed leſt it ſhould 
have any ill effect on her intellects, or on a frame 
e Wh vicr extremely delicate; and which now had, from 
der having long indulged incurable ſorrow, aſſumed 
y WH = appearance of ſuch languor and weakneſs, that 
h Wh Enmeline with extreme concern looked on her as on 
t WH > beautiful ſhadow whom ſhe probably beheld for 
5 the laſt time. 5 5 
6 She ſtood a moment penſively gazing on her face. 
. WH Codolphin ſaid gently to his fiſter, who ſtill held the 
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Cl br: 
wiſe 


hand of Emmeline—<« Adelina, my love, recolle 
yourſelf —you keep Miſs Mowbray ſtanding.” 

« What is yet more material,” anſwered Emme 
hne ſmiling, is, „that you keep me from writing 
note to Mrs. Stafford, which the boy who waits her 
is to take back to her.” | 
+ Godolphin anſwered that he would go himſelf te 
Mrs. Stafford, and inſtantly departed ; while Emme 
line began to talk to Lady Adelina of the immediate 
arrival of her child. She at length ſucceede@ in get 
ting her to ſpeak of him, and to weep extreme! 
after which ſne grew more compoſed, and her full 
heart ſeemed relieved by talking of her brother. 

- Her words, though faint, and broken by the emo 
tion ſhe felt, yet forcibly conveyed to the heart of 
Emmeline impreſſions of that uncommon wort 
they deſcribed. 5 
„ Never,” ſaid ſhe, „“ can I be ſuſficiently grate- 
Ful to heaven for having given me ſuch a brother. 
It is not in words, my Emmeline, to. do him juſtice! 
He is all that is noble minded and generous. Though 
from the loſs of his vivacity and charming ſpirits, I 
| know too well how deeply my unworthy conduct has 
wounded him ; though I know, that by having ſullied 
the fair name of our family, and otherwiſe, I have 
been the unhappy cauſe of injuring his peace, yet 
never has a reproach or an unkind word eſcaped 
him. Penſive, yet always kind; melancholy, and at 
times viſibly unhappy ;z yet ever gentle, conſiderate, 
and attentive to me; always ready to blame himſelf 
for yielding to that deſpondence which he cannot 
without an effort conquer; trying to alleviate the 
anguiſh of my mind by ſubduing that which fre- 
quently preys on his own; and now burying the me- 
mory of my fault in compaſſion to my affliction, he 
adopts my child, and allows me without a bluſh to 
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embrace the dear infant, for whom I dare not other- 
ziſe ſhew the tenderneſs I feel.” 

Emmeline, affected by this eulogium, to which 
kr heart warmly aſſented, was filent. 
„There is, reſumed Lady Adelina, “ but one 
king on earth who reſembles him. It is my Emme- 
ine! If ever two creatures eminently excelled the 
rt of their ſpecies, it is my friend and my bro- 
ther Te” 8 

Something throbbed at the heart of Emmeline at 
heſe words, into which ſhe was afraid to inquire. 
ler engagement to Delamere, yet uncancelled, lay 
ike a weight upon it, and ſeemed to impreſs the 
lea of her doing wrong while ſhe thus liitened to 
he praiſes of another; and felt that ſhe liſtened 
nth too much pleaſure. She aſked herſelf, how- 
rer, whether it was poſſible to be inſenſible of the 
nerit of Godolphin? Yet conſcious that ſhe had 
ready thought of it too much, ſhe wiſhed to change 
" topic of diſcourſe—But Lady Adelina {till pur- 
wed it. | | 1 8 
« Lord Weſthaven,” ſaid ſhe, « my elder bro- 
ber, is indeed a moſt reſpectable and excellent man. 
lqually with my brother William, he inherits from 
ny father, integrity, generoſity, and nobleneſs of 
mind, together with a regularity of morals and con- 
luct, unuſual in ſo young a man even in any rank of 
lite, and remarkable in him, who has paſſed almoſt 
his in the army. But he is, though not yet thir- 
5, much older than I am, and has almoſt always 
been abſent from me; thoſe who know him better, 
lave told me, that | with as many other good quali- | 
es as William, he has leſs ſoftneſs of temper ; and 
being almolt free from error himſelf, makes leſs al- 
bwance for the weakneſs of others. Such, howe 
Vol. II. ; x | | NM | 5 
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ever, has been the management of my younger bi 
ther, that the elder knows not the truth of my ei 
cumſtances—he does not even ſuſpect them. Ye 
may very poſlibly fee him and Lady Weſthaven 
broad. I know I need not caution my Emmeline 
ſhe will be careful of the peace of her poor friend. 
Emmeline ſoon ſatisfied Lady Adelina on th 
head, who then aſked when ſhe heard of Del 
mere ? 
This queſtion Emmeline had foreſeen; but havi 
predetermined not to diſtreſs her unfortunate friend 
by telling her into what difficulties her attendand 
on her and her child had led her, and being ſhocked i 
own herſelf the ſubject of ſuſpicions ſo injurious iM 
_ thoſe Delamere had dared to harbour, ſhe calmly a 
ſwered that Delamere was returned to England, b 
that ſhe had ſeen him only for a few moments. 
« And did he not object,” inquired Lady Ade 
lina, “ to your quitting England, ſince he is hi 
ſelf returned to it ?” 
Emmeline, who could not directly anſwer thi 
queſtion, evaded it by ſaying— 
« My abſence or my preſence, you know, canno 
haſten the period, till the arrival of which our ma 
riage cannot take place—if it ever takes place a 
all.” | | f | 15 ; 
« F it ever takes place at all?” repeated Lad 
Adelina“ Does then any doubt remain of it?“ 
« An affair of that ſort,” replied Emmeline, a 
ſuming as much unconcern as ſhe could, “is alway: 
doubtful where ſo many claſhing intereſts and oppo 
* ite wiſhes are to be reconciled, and where ſo ve 
ung a man as Mr. Delamere is to decide.” 
« Do you ſuſpect that he wavers then?” ver) 
earneſtly aſked Lady Adelina, fixing her eyes on the 
bluſhing face of Emmeline. „ 
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« ] really am not ſure,” anſwered ſhe . you 
how my promiſe, reluctantly given, was only con- 
Witional. I am far from being anxious to anticipate 
1 firmer engagements the certainty of its being ful- 
led; much better contented I ſhould be, if he 
kt took a few years longer to conſider of it. You, 
Wy Adelina,“ continued ſhe, ſmiling, (“ are ſure 
Wo advocate for early marriages ; and Mrs. Stafford 
Wi: creatly averſe to them. You muſt therefore ſup- 
Whole, that what my two friends have found inimical 
WH their happineſs, I cannot conſider as being likely 
b conſtitute mine.” | | 

This ſpeech had the effect Emmeline intended. 
brought back the thoughts of Lady Adelina from 
Ie uncertainties of her friend to her own actual 
brrows. She ſighed deeply. 

« You ſay truly,” ſaid ſhe, “ I have no reaſon 
tb wiſh thoſe I love may precipitately form indiſſolu- 
le engagements; nor do I with it. Would to God 
had not been the victim of an haſty and unhappy 
marriage; or that I had been the only victim. Emme- 
Ine,” added ſhe, lowering her voice, now hardly 
audible, « Emmeline, may I aſk j—where is—ipare 


ne the repetition of 'a name I have ſolemnly vowed 


tever to utter you underſtand me?“ 

« ] do,” anſwered Emmeline, gravely. „ He 
has been in Ireland; but is now I ſuppoſe in Lon- 
don, as the time he told me he ſhould paſs there is 
bng ſince elapſed. I heard he was to return no 
More to Tylehurſt, and that Mr. Delamere had given 
lp the houſe there; but of this I know nothing 
from themſelves. he ' perſon you inquire after, I 


ave ſeen only once, and that for half an hour. 


E. Stafford can tell you more, if you wiſh to 
ear it.“ | 1 „ 
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Ah! pardon my wretched weakneſs, Emmeline 
I know I ought to conquer it ! But I cannot he 
wiſhing—I cannot help being anxious to hear 
him ! Yet would I conceal from every one but yo 
that the recollection of this unhappy man never 
moment leaves me. Tell me, my angelic friend 
for of you I may aſk and be forgiven—has he ſed 
his ſon 9” 5 5 uld 
„ He has; and was extremely affected. B 
dear Lady Adelina, do not, I beſeech you, inquit 
into the particulars of the interview. Try, my bl 
loved friend, to diveſt yourſelf of theſe painful rc 
collections—ah ! try to recover your peace, and pre 
ſerve you life, for the ſake of our dear little Williaf 
and thoſe friends who love you.” 
The unhappy Adelina, who, notwithſtanding al 
her efforts, was devoured by an incurable affection 
for a man whom ſhe had ſworn to baniſh from he = 
heart for ever, and whoſe name her brother woul | 1 
not ſuffer her to pronounce, now gave way to a 
agony of paſſion which ſhe could indulge only bel 
fore eline ; and ſo violently was ſhe affected bil 
regret and deſpair, that her friend trembled leſt he 
Treaſon ſhould again forſake its ſeat. She tried, b 
ſoothing and tenderneſs, to appeaſe this ſudden ei 
fuſion of grief; and had hardly reſtored her to ſomt 
degree of compoſure, before Mrs. Stafford entereq; 
the room, and embraced moſt cordially Lady Ade 
lina, while Godolphin followed her with the little 
boy in his arms. In contemplating the 1 
his nephew, he had forgotten the miſery of whic 
his birth had been the occaſion; for with all the hu Fo 
manity of a brave man, Godolphin poſſeſſed a ſoft 
neſs of heart, which the helpleſs innocence of the * 
ſon, and the repentant ſorrow of the mother, meltec 
into more than feminine tenderneſs. He carried the 
child to his ſiſter, and put it into her arms— 
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« Take him, my Adelina, !“ ſaid he—& take our 


u will feel all you owe to thoſe who have preſerved 


«99 | 
1 
' 


Lady Adelina did indeed feel ſuch complicated 


md only preſs the little boy to her heart and be- 
his face with tears. Her affecting filence and 

ale countenance alarmed both Mrs. Stafford and 
Wnmelinez and the former, willing to give her 

boughts a new turn, ſaid 3 
Lou do not ſuppoſe, my dear friends, that we 
tend to go back to Southampton to-night; ſo I 
Wire you will give us ſome ſupper and beds in this 
Wpitable iſfand.“ | | 
W Codolphin, who had been too much enchanted to 
Wink before, directly ſaw that the meaning of Mrs. 
Wiford's ſolicitude was merely to call the thoughts 
his fiſter from herſelf to her gueſts ; he ſeconded 
Wicrcfore this intention, by defiring Lady Adelina to 
Wire proper orders about the apartments for her 
ends; and to take His little boy to that which had 
Nen prepared for his reception. The three ladies 
lerefore withdrew with the child; where Lady 


ns able to ſit at table while they ſupp et. 
Had Mrs. Stafford been before unſuſpicious of 
le paſſion of Godolphin for Emmeline, the would 
Wie been convinced of it during the courſe of this 


meline were turned to any other object, his were 
ned on her face, with looks ſo expreſſive of tender 


tion, that the moſt unintereſted obſerver could 
lardly have miſtaken his thoughts. N 


— 


ar boy; and while you embrace and bleſs him, 


ations, that ſhe was unable to utter a word. She 
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delina ſoon recovered ſome degree of ſerenity, and 


nening. His voice, his countenance, his manner, 
mdently betrayed it; and whenever the eyes of 


umiration, yet tempered by a kind of hopeleſs de- 
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But it was not her face, however intereſting ; 
her form, however graceful ; that riveted the chai; 
of Godolphin. He had ſeen many faces more r 
gularly beautiful, and many figures equally elega 
wit inditference. He had heard, with coldneſs, t 
fineſt ſentiments uttered by the faireſt mouths; a 
had liſtened to the brilliant allies of faſhionab 
wit, with contempt. In Emmeline, he diſcovered 
native dignity of ſoul, an enlarged and genero 
heart, a comprehenſive and cultivated underitanding 
a temper at once ſoft and lively, with morals thi 
molt pure, and manners ſimple, undeſigning, and iff 
genuous. To theſe ſolid perfections, genius hz 
added all the lighter graces ; and nature, a for 
which, enchanting as it muſt ever have been, ſeeme 
to receive irreſiſtible charms from the ſoul by whic 
ut. was. informed... '. .. .... 5 
All his philoſophy could not prevent his being ſe 
fible of the attractions of ſuch a woman; nor woe 
his reſolution ſufficiently ſtrong to enable him tf 
ſtruggle againſt their influence, even when he foun 
he had nothing to hope. But yielding to the painf 
delight of loving her, he perſuaded himſelf, tha 
though he could not conquer it he could-conceal it 
and that while ſhe was ignorant of his paſſion it coule 
be injurious. only to himſelf.  _ | 

His abſence and filence during ſupper was broke 
only by his natural politeneſs. After it concluded 
they drew round the fire; and the three ladies enter 
ed into one of thoſe intereſting converſations tha 
are ſo pleaſant where mutual confidence and eſtee 
reign among the party. 

Godolphin continued filent ; and inſenſibly fel 
into a train of thought the moſt dangerous to that 
appearance: of indifference which he believed he 
could obferve. Looking at Emmeline as ſhe talked 


* 
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to his ſiſter, and remembering all the friendſhip ſhe 
hai had ſhewn her, hearing the ſound of her voice and 
e rde elegance of her expreſſions, he began inſenſibl 
to conſider how blefſed he might have been, had he 
known her before her hand was promiſed and her af- 
an tions given to the fortunate Delamere. 

« Had it but been my lot!” ſaid he to himſelf — 


the fatigues and dangers of my profeſſion, to return 
to this place which I love ſo much, and to be re- 
ceived by ſuch a friend—ſuch a miſtreſs—ſuch a 


| 1 wife as ſhe will make!” He indulged theſe ideas, 
hall till abſolutely loſt in them, he was unconſcious of 
oro every thing but their impreſſion, and ſtarting up, he 
me {truck his hands together and cried— 2 55 
hic « Merciful heaven !—and can it then never be!“ 


Alarmed at the ſuddenneſs of an exclamation ſo 
cauſeleſs, Lady Adelina looked terrified and her 
friends amazed. TY | 

« What? brother—what are you ſpeaking of?“ 
uno inquired ſhe. 

« I beg your pardon,” ſaid Godolphin, inſtantly 
recollecting himſelf, and bluſhing for this unguarded 
fally—< I beg your pardon. I was thinking of ſome 
buſineſs I have to ſettle ; but I do not deſerve to be 
torgiven, for ſuffering my mind in ſuch company to 
dwell on any thing but the pleaſure I enjoy; and 


uttering aloud whatever is immediately in my mind; 
an habit,” added he, ſmiling, „ that has grown 
upon me by living ſo much alone. Since Lad 

Adelina is now fixed with me, I hope I ſhall ceaſe 


manized. Adelina, my love, you look fatigued.” 
« Ah!” replied ſhe, « of what fatigue can I be 
ſenſible when with thoſe who I moſt love and value; 


Ma « 
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„had it been my lot !—ah, what happineſs, after 


for yielding to a fooliſh cuſtom I have acquired of 


to ſpeak and think like an hermit, and be again hu- 


— =u_ 
— 


— 
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will opportunely make priſoners of our two fai 


Mrs. Stafford, impatient to return to her children 


voail on herſelf to regret a circumſtance likely to keep 


1 


and from whom, to-morrow—to-morrow I mu 


ſervants, heard its increaſing violence with regret. 
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Part op 10 W. 
« I doubt that extremely,“ ſaid Godolphin, he he: 
ing to carry the converſation entirely from his ow , m 


ſtrange behaviour. If I have any ſkill in the wealfmin« 


ther, to-morrow will bring a gale of wind, whicl 


friends for another day.” 

« How infinitely,” cried Lady Adelina, « ſhall 
be obliged to it.” | 

The riſing of the wind during the whole evening 
had made Godolphin's conjecture highly probable 1 
Nriſhe 
whom ſhe never willingly left wholly in the care of 


Emmeline tried to do ſo too; but ſne could not pre 


her another day with Lady Adelina and her little 
boy. She wanted too to lee a little of this beautiful 
Hand, of which ſhe had heard ſo much; and found 
ſeveral other reaſons for wiſhing to remain, without 
allowing herſelf to ſuppoſe that Godolphin had on 
theſe wiſhes the ſmalleſt influence. 


CHAP. XV. 


JOARLY the next morning, Emmeline aroſe, and 
looking towards the ſea, ſaw a ſtill increafing 
tempeſt gathering viſibly over it. She wandered over 
the houſe; which though not large, was cheerful and 
elegant; and ſhe fancied every thing in it bore teſti- 
mony of the taſte and temper of its maſter. The 

rden charmed her {till more, ſurrounded by copſe, 


m 
' wood, and, evergreens, and was equally adapted to Wl y 
uſe and pleaſure. 'The country behind it, though q 
diveſted of its foliage and verdure, appeared more q 


Pd 
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gautiful than any ſhe had ſeen fince ſhe left Wales; 


nd with uncommon avidity ſhe enjoyed, even amid 


nd magnificent ſpectacle afforded by the ſea. By 
Wminding her of her early pleaſures at Mowbray 
tle, it brought back a thouſand half-obliterated 
ud agreeable, though melancholy images; and its 
Wrandeur gratified her taſte for the ſublime. 
While ſhe was indulging theſe contemplations, the 


kfore Mrs. Stafford aroſe, the ſea was become ſo 


Wiſhed to return to her children, ſhe could not think 


of el braving it. i 
Godolphin had ſeen Emmeline wandering alon 


e 

Pre of joining her; for from what had paſſed the 
lehgening before, he began to doubt his own power | 
- frbear ſpeaking to her of the ſubject that filled hws 

d bart. 


They now met at breakfaſt; and Emmeline was 
charmed with her walk, though ſhe had been driven 
from it by the turbulence of the weather, which by 
his time had ariſen to a hurricane. When their break - 
aft ended, Mrs. Stafford followed Lady Adelina, 
who wanted to conſult her on ſomething that related 


orders; and Emmeline retired to a bow window 
which looked towards the ſea. £ $20 

Could ſhe have diveſted her mind of its appre- 
henſions, that what formed for ber a magnificent and 


many others, ſhe would have been highly pleaſed 
with a ſight of the ocean in, its preſent tremendous 
tate. Loſt in contemplating the awful ſpectacle, the 
did not ſee or hear Godolphin; who imagining ſhe 


* 


te heavy gloom of an impending ſtorm, the great 


ind ſuddenly blew with aſtoniſhing violence; and 


empeſtuous and impraCticable, that eagerly as ſhe 


Die cliff, and had reſolutely denied himſelf the plea- 
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to the little boy; Godolphin went out to give ſome 
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ſublime ſcene brought ſlupwreck and diſtruction to 
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had left the room with his ſiſter, had returned, a 
with his arms croſſed, and his eyes fixed on her fa 
ſtood on the other ſide of the window like a ſtatu 
The guſt grew more vehement, and deafened he 
with its fury; while the mountainous waves it ha 
raiſed, burſt thundering againſt the rocks, and ſee 
ed to ſhake their very foundation. Emmeline, at t 
picture her imagination drew of their united powe 
of deſolation, ſhuddered involuntarily and fighed. 
What diſturbs Miſs Mowbray !” ſaid Godol 
hin. 
- Emmeline, unwilling to acknowledge that ſhe ha 
been ſo extremely abſent, as not to know he wa 
in the room, anſwered, without expreſſing her ſur 
priſe to ſee him there“ I was thinking how fate 
this ſtorm which we are contemplating, may be te 
the fortunes and probably the lives of thouſands.” Il 
4 The gale,” returned Godolphin, « is heavy, but 
by no means of ſuch fatal power as you apprehend 
I have been at ſea in ſeveral infinitely more violent 
and ſhall probably be in many others.” 
c hope not,” anſwered Emmeline, without know- 
ing what ſhe ſaid “ Surely you do not mean it?“ 
« A profeſſional man,” ſaid he ſmiling, and flat- 
tered by the eagerneſs with which ſhe ſpoke, “ has, 
you know, no will of his own. I certainly ſhould 
not ſeek danger; but it is not poſſible in ſuch ſervice 


« Why then do you not quit it ?” | 

« If J intended to give you a high idea of my pru- 
denice, I ſhould ſay, becauſe IJ am a younger brother. 
But to ſpeak honeſtly, that is not my only motive; 
my fortune, limited as it is, is enough for all my 
withes, and will probably ſuffice for any I ſhall nw 
ever form; but a man of my age ought not ſurely 
to waſte in torpid idleneſs, or trifling diſſipation, 
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time that may be uſefully employed. Beſides, I love 
the profeſſion to which 1 have been brought up, and, 
by engaging in which, I owe a life to my country 
if ever it ſhould be called for.” 

« God forbid it ever ſhould !“ ſaid Emmeline, with 
quickneſs ; “ for then,” continued ſhe, heſitating and 
bluſhing, what would poor Lady Adelina do? and 
E what would become of my dear little boy?“ 

Godolphin, charmed yet pained by this artleſs 
expreſſion of ſenſibility, and thrown almoſt off his 
guard by the idea of not being wholly indifferent to 
her, anſwered mournfully—*« To them, indeed, my 
life may be of ſome value; but to myſelf it is of none. 
Ah, Miſs Mowbray ! it might have been worth pre- 
ſerving had But wherefore preſume I to trou- 
ble you on a ſubject ſo hopeleſs ? I know not what 
has tempted me to intrude on your thoughts the in- 
coherencies of a mind ill at eaſe. Pardon me—and 
ſuffer not my folly to deprive me of the happineſs 
of being your friend, which is all 1 will ever pretend 
to.” 
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He turned away, and haſtened out of the room; 
leaving Emmeline in ſuch confuſion, that it was not 
till Mrs. Stafford came to call her to Lady Adelina's 
dreſſing- room, that ſhe remembered where the was, 
and the neceſſity of recollecting her ſcattered thoughts. 
When they met at dinner, ſhe could not encounter 
the eyes of Godolphin without the deepeſt bluthes. 
Lady Adelina, given wholly up to the 1dea of their 
approaching ſeparation, and Mrs Stafford, occupied 
by uneaſineſs of her own, did not attend to the fin- 
gularity of her manner. | | 8 
The latter had never beheld ſuch a tempeſt as was 
now raging; and ſhe could not look towards the ſea, 
whoſe high and foaming billows were breaking fo 
near them, without ſhivering at the terrifying recol- 
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lection, that a very few hours, her children, all ſhe 
held dear on earth, would be expoſed to this capri- 
cious and furious element. Though of the ſteadieſt 
reſolution in any trial that merely regarded herſelf, 
ſne was a coward when theſe dear objects of her 
fondneſs were in queſtion; and ſhe could not help 
expreſſing to Mr. Godolphin ſome part of her appre- 
henſions. | 

« As I have gained ſome credit,” anſwered he, 
cc for my ſagacity in foreſeeing the gale, I might per- 
haps as well not hazard the Joſs of it, by another 
- prophecy, for which you, Lady Adelina, will not 
thank me.—It will be fine, I am afraid, to-morrow.” 
. And the day following we embark for France,” 

ſaid Mrs. Stafford; how providential that we could 
not ſail yeſterday.” 

Your heart fails you, my dear Mrs. Stafford,” re- 
plied Godolphin, « and I do not wonder at it. But 
I will tell you what you ſhall allow me to do: I will 
attend you to-morrow to Southampton, where in the 
Character of a veteran ſeaman I will direct your de- 
parture, as the whole pacquet is yours, according to 
the appearance of the weather; and to indulge me 
ſtill farther, you ſhall ſuffer me to ſee you landed at 
Havre. Adelina, I know, will be wretched till ſne 
Hears you are ſafe on the other ſide; and will there- 
fore willingly ſpare me to bring her ſuch intelligence; 
and give me at the ſame time a fortunate opportu- 
E being uſeful to you.“ 95 

rs. Stafford, ſecretly rejoiced at a propoſal which 
would ſecure them a protector and as much ſafety. 
as depended on human ſkill, could not conceal her 
with to aſſent to it; though ſhe expreſſed great re- 
JuQtance to give him ſo much trouble. 

Godolphin then conſulted the eyes of Emmeline, 
which on meeting his were caſt down; but he could 
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wt find that they expreſſed any diſpleaſure at his 
offer. He therefore afſured Mrs. Stafford, that he 
W hould conſider it as a pleaſurable ſcheme with a party 
to whom he was indifferent. But when,” added he, 
« it gives me the means of being of the leaſt uſe to 
you, to Miſs Mowbray, and your children, I ſhall 
ind in it not only pleaſure but happineſs. Alas ! 
bow poorly will it repay the twentieth part of the 
obligation we owe you!“ 


„o croſs the channel with them. Again Emmeline 
tied to be ſorry, and again found herſelf incapable 
of feeling any thing but ſatisfaction in hearing that 
he would be yet longer with them. | 

During the reſt of the evening, he tried to aſſume 
degree of cheerfulneſs: and did in ſome meaſure 
feel it in the proſpect of this farther temporary in- 

dulgence. Fo 

Lady Adelina, unable to conceal her concern, 
drooped without any effort to imitate him; and 
when they parted for the night, could not help de- 
ploring, in terms of piercing regret, their approach- 
ing ſeparatfon. 

The aſſurances Godolphin had given them of a fa- 
rourable morning were fulhlled. They found that 
though their was yet a conſiderable ſwell, the wind 
had ſubſided entirely, and that they might ſafely croſs 


was ready; and Emmeline could not take leave of 
Lady Adelina without ſharing the anguiſh which ſhe 
could not mitigate. They embraced filently and in 
tears; and Emmeline preſſed to. her heart the little 
boy to whom ſhe was tenderly attached. 


to him her greateſt charm, and he could hardly help 
repeating, in the words of Lewis XIV. —“ She has 


It was ſettled; therefore, that Mr. Godolphin was 


to Southampton. The boat that was to convey them 


. Godolphin was a filent ſpeCtator of this melancho- 
ly farewel. The ſoftneſs of Emmeline's heart was 
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ſo much ſenſibility, that it muſt be an exquiſite plea 
| ſure to be beloved by her!“ 5 

He ſighed in remembering that ſuch could not bel 
his happineſs; then wiſhing to ſhorten a ſcene 
which ſo violently affected the unſettled ſpirits o 
Lady Adelina, he would have led Mrs. Stafford ane 
Emmeline away; but Lady Adelina inſiſted on fol 
lowing them to the ſhore, ſmiled through her tears, 
and promiſed to behave better. Silently they walked 
to the ſea ſide. Mrs. Stafford haſtily embracing her, 
was handed into the boat by Godolphin; who then 
advancing with forced gaiety to Emmeline, about 
whom his ſiſter ſtill fondly hung, ſaid, „Come, 
come, I muſt have no more adieus, as if you were 
never to meet again.” 

« Ah! who can tell,” anſwered Lady Adelina, 
te that we ever ſhall ?” | | 
Emmeline ſpoke not; but kiſſing the hand of her 

weeping friend, gave her own to Godolphin; while 
Lady Adelina, reſting on the arm of her woman, 
and overwhelmed with ſorrow, ſuffered the boat to 
depart. | 
It rowed ſwiftly away, favoured by the tide. Lady 
Adelina remained on the ſhore as long as ſhe could 
diſtinguiſh it; and then ſlowly and reluctantly re- 
turned to ſolitude and tears; while her two friends, 
attended by her brother, landed ſafely at Southamp- 
ton, where he buſied himſelf in ſettling every thing 
for their departure the next morning in the packet 
Which they had hired, and which now lay ready to 
receive them. | 
During their paſſage to Havre, which was ſhort 
and proſperous, the attention of - Godolphin was 
equally divided between Mrs. Stafford, her children, 
and Emmeline. But when he aſſiſted the latter to 
leave the veſſel, he could not forbear preſſing her to | 
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is heart, while in a deep ſigh he bade adieu to 
he happineſs of being with her; for he concluded 
e would not long remain ſingle; and after ſhe was 
harried, he determined never more to truſt himſelf 
ih the dangerous pleaſure of beholding her. 
He had never mentioned the name of Delamere; 
nd knew not that he was returned to England. 
WHaving once been aſſured of her engagement, he 
Fas unable to inquire into the circumſtances of 
chat had deſtroyed his happineſs. He knew they 
vere to be married in March, and that Delamere 
had promiſed to remain on the Continent till that 
xeriod. He doubted not, therefore, but that Em- 
re reline, in compliance with the intreaties of her 
oer, had conſented to accompany Mrs. Stafford to 
a, I brance, and by her preſence to charm away the 
nonths that yet intervened; after which he ſuppoſed 
er ey would be immediately united. 

Notwithſtanding ſome remarks he had made on 
the intereſt ſhe ſeemed to take in regard to himſelf, 
he imputed it merely to her general ſenſibility and 
o his relationſhip to Lady Adelina. He ſuppoſed 
that Delamere poſſeſſed her heart; and though it was 
the only poſſeſſion on earth that would give him any 
chance of happineſs, he envied this happy lover 
without hating him. He could not blame him for 
bving her, who was in his own opinion irreſiſtible; 
nor for having uſed the opportunity his good fortune 
had given him of winning her affections. The 
longer he converſed with her, the more he was con- 
vinced that Delamere, in being as he believed maſ- 
ter of that heart, was the moſt fortunate of human 
beings. But though he had not reſolution enough 
to refuſe himſelf the melancholy, yet pleaſing grati- 
fcation, of contemplating perfections which he 
thought could never be his, and though he could not 


192 uni,, 
help ſometimes betraying the fondneſs which th 
indulgence hourly increaſed, he never ſeriouſly me 
ditated on ſupplanting the happy Delamere. H 
did think that to attempt it was honourable; and hi 
integrity would have prevented the trial, had he ſur 
poſed it poſſible to ſucceed. | 
Mrs. Stafford had at firſt ſeen with concern tha 
Godolphin, whom ſhe ſincerely eſteemed, was nou 
riſning for her friend a paſſion which could only 
ſerve to make him unhappy. But ſhe now ſaw its 
progreſs rather with pleaſure than regret. She waz 
piqued at the groundleſs jealouſy and raſh injuſtice 
of Delamere towards Emmeline; and diſappointed 
and diſguſted at Lord Montreville's conduct towards 
herſelf ; ſickening at the little ſincerity of the latter, 
and doubtful of the temper of the former, ſhe 
feared that if the alliance took place, her friend 
would find leſs happineſs than ſplendour ; and ſhe 
looked with partial eyes on Godolphin, who in mo- 
rals, manners, and temper, was equally unexception- 
able, and whoſe fortune, though inferior to his birth, 
was yet enough for happineſs in that ſtyle of life, 
which ſhe knew better calculated for the temper and 
taſte of Emmeline than the parade and grandeur ſhe 
might ſhare with Delamere. 7 : 
Go dolphin had no parents to accept her with dif- 
dainful and cold acquieſcence—no ſiſter to treat her 
with ſupercilious condeſcenſion.— But all his family, 
though of a rank ſuperior to that of Delamere, would 
receive her with tranſport, and treat her with the 
reſpect and affection ſhe deſerved. | 
Mrs. Stafford, however, ſpoke not to Emmeline of Will th 
this revolution in her ſentiments, but choſe rather to m 
let the affair take its courſe than to be in any degree 
anſwerable for its conſequences. 
The hour in which Godolphin was to leave them 
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ow approached. Unable to determine on bidding 
mmeline farewel, he would {till have lingered with 
er, and would have gone on with them to Rouen, 
here Stafford waited their arrival. But this, Mrs. 
(afford was compelled to decline; fearing leſt this 
atraordinary attention in a ſtranger ſhould induce 
her huſband to make inquiry into their firſt ac- 
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ouMMuaintance, and by that means lead to diſcoveries ji | 
ni chich could not fail of being injurious to Lady JR 
it Adelina. 5 if 9 
va Of all that related to her, he was at preſent ig- 10 
ic bvorant. He had been told, that the infant which 9 Il 
ed lis wife and Miſs Mowbray ſo often viſited, was the i | | 


— 


ſn of an acquaintance of the latter, who, being 


r, bbliged ſoon after its birth to go to the Welt Indies, nn 
he lad ſent it to Bath to Emmeline, who had under- ; ll 
d aken to overlook the nurſe to whoſe care it was i i 0 
ne committed. | | | 


Into a circumſtance which offered neither a ſcheme 
t occupy his mind, nor money to purchaſe his plea- 
lures, Stafford thought it not then worth his while 
arther to inquire; but now, in a country of which 
teunderſt ood not the language, and detached from 
bis uſual purſuits, Mrs. Stafford. knew not what 
range ſuſpicions the aſſiduity of Godolphin might 
excite in a head ſo oddly conſtructed; and without 
explaining her reaſons to Godolphin, ſhe ſaid enough 
to convince him that he muſt, with whatever reluc- 
ance, leave the lovely travellers at Havre. 

He buſied himſelf, however, in adjuſting every 
thing for the ſafety of their journey; and being in 
the courſe of their preparations left alone with Em- 
meline in a room of the Hotel, he could not forbear - 
uing the laſt opportunity he was likely to have of 
heaking to her. 
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« Has Miſs Mowbray any commands to Lad 
Adelina ?” „ 

« My moſt affectionate love!“ anſwered Emm 
line, « my trueſt remembrance ! and tell her, th 
the moment I am ſettled I will give her an accoui 
of my ſituation, and of all that happens worth hi 
knowing.” : | 

« We ſhall hear then,” ſaid he, forcing a mela 
choly ſmile, “ we ſhall hear when you meet 
fortunate, the happy Mr.-Delamere.” | 
. Lady Adelina,” bluſhingly replied Emmelind 
„ will certainly know it if I ſhould meet him; b 
nothing is at preſent more improbable.” 

« "Tis now,” refumed Godolphin, „“ the la 


| 


week of January—February—March—Ah ! hoy J 
ſoon March will come! Tell me, how long in thꝰ but 
month may Adelina direct to Miſs Mowbray?” the 
« Mr. Delamere, Sir,” ſaid Emmeline, gravel ti 

- < js not now in France.” | | Weil 
« But may he not immediately return thithal « 
from Geneva or any other place? Is my ſiſter, Lad hr; 
Weſthaven, to be preſent at the ceremony?“ am 
« The ceremony,” anſwered ſhe, half angry anW te 
half vexed, „ may perhaps never take place.” jou 
The awkwardneſs of her ſituation in regard ti on 
Delamere aroſe forcibly to her mind, and ſome ne 
thing lay very heavy at her heart. She tried tit 
check the tears which were filling in her eyes, lel . 
they ſhould be imputed to a very different cauſe ¶ int 
but the effort ſhe made to conquer her feelings ren che 
dered them more acute. She took out a handkergl vl 
chief to wipe away theſe involuntary betrayers D. 
her emotion, and fitting down, audibly ſobbed. att 
 Godolphin had aſked theſe queſtions in that ſoil :: 
of deſperate reſolution, which a perſon exerts wh th 
determines to know, in the hope of being able t ſu 
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endure, the worſt that can befal him. But he was 
ww ſhocked at the diſtreſs they had occaſioned, and 
unable to bear the ſight of her tears. | 
« Pardon me,” cried he, . moſt lovely, moſt 
miable Emmeline I Oh! pardon me for having 
ven a moment's pain to that ſoft and ſenſible bo- 
om. Had I ſuſpected that a reference to an event 
towards which I ſuppoſed you looked forward with 
pleaſure, could thus affect you, I had not preſumed 
to name it. Whenever it happens, added he, af- 
ter a ſhort pauſe, „whenever it happens, Delamere 
Evil be the moiſt enviable of human beings. And 
may .you, Madam, be as happy as you are truly 
deſerving of - happineſs.” 8 | 
He dared not truſt his voice with another word: 
but under pretence of fetching a glaſs of water, left ' 
the room; and having recovered himſelf, quickly 
returned and offered it to Emmeline, again apolo- 
filing for having offended her. : 
She took the glaſs from him; and faintly ſmiling 
through her tears, ſaid in the gentleſt accents, « 1 
m not offended, I am only low ſpirited. Tired by 
the voyage, and ſhrinking from the fatigue of a long 
journey, yet you talk to me of a journey for life, 
on which I may never ſet out in the company you 
8 and ſtill more probably never undertake 
at all.“ | ; 
The entrance of Mrs. Stafford, who came to 
Intreat ſome directions from Godolphin, prevented- 
the continuance of this critical converſation ; in 
which, whatever the words imported in regard to 
Delamere, he found but little hope for himſelf. He 
attributed what Emmeline had ſaid to mere evaſion, 
and her concern to ſome little accidental neglect on 
the part of her lover which had excited her diſplea- 
lure. Ignorant of the nn NO had con. 
2 | 
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ceived from the miſrepreſentation of the Croftꝗ Er 
which the ſolicitude of Emmeline for the infant « 

Lady Adelina had ſo immediately matured, he he 
not the moſt diſtant idea of the truth; nor ſuſpects 
that the paſſion of Delamere for Emmeline, whic 
he knew had within a few weeks been acknowledge. 
without heſitation, and received with encourage 
ment, was now become to him a ſource of inſup 
portable torment ; that ſhe had left England withoul 
bidding him adieu, or even informing him that ſh 
was gone. 

The two chaiſes were now ready; and Godolphi 
having placed in the firſt Mrs. Stafford and he 

younger children, approached Emmeline to lead he 
to the ſecond, in which ſhe was to accompany th 
elder. He ſtopped a moment as they were quitting 
the room, and ſaid, „I cannot, Miſs Mowbray, bi 
you adieu till you fay you forgive me for the imper 
tinence of my queſtions.” | 

« For impertinence,” anſwered Emmeline, givin 
him her hand, « I cannot forgive you, becauſe I kno 
not that you have been guilty of it. Before I go 
However, allow me to thank you moſt ſincerely to 
the protection you have afforded us.” 

« And not one word,” cried he, “ not one part 
ing good with to your little protege—to my poor Wil 
ham ?” | : 

« Ah! I fend him a thouſand,” anſwered Emme 
line. | 
| « And one laſt kiſs which I will carry- him.” She 

| ſuffered him to ſalute her; and then he haſtily led 
her towards the chaiſe; and as he put her in, faid 
very folemnly—<« Let me repeat my wiſhes, Madam, 
that whereſoever you are, you may enjoy felicity— 
felicity which I ſhall never again know; and that Mr. 
Delamere, the fortunate Delamore, may be as ſenſi- 
ef your value as 1 
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oft Emmeline, to avoid hearing this ſentence conclud= 
t , bade the chaiſe proceed. It inſtantly did fo with 
haf the velocity a French poſtillion could give it; and 
cte hardly allowed her to obſerve the mournful caun- 
hic enance and deſponding air with which Godolphin 
ive bowed to her, as ſhe, waving her band, again bade 
age him adieu | 


ſup The travellers arrived in due time ſafe at Rouen, 
ou chere Mrs. Stafford found that her huſband had been 
1h@Mprevented meeting her, by the neceſſity he fancied 


himſelf under to watch the early neſts of his canar 

birds, of which he had now made a large collection, 
and whoſe increaſe he watched with greater ſolici- 
tude than the arrival of his family. Mrs. Stafford 
aw, with an eye of hopeleſs regret, a new ſource of 
expence and abſurdity opened; but knowing that 
complaints were more likely to produce anger and 


cr Wl reſentment in his mind, than any alteration in his 
conduct, the was obliged to conceal her chagrin, 
ing and to take poſſeſſion of the gloomy chateau which 
9 her huſband had choſen for her reſidence, about fix 
go miles from Rouen ; while Emmeline, with her uſual 
rol equality of temper, tried to reconcile herſelf to her 
new abode, and ſhare and relieve the fatigue and 
rt. uncaſineſs of her friend. She found the activity ſhe 
il was for this purpoſe compelled to exert, aſſuaged and 
diverted that pain which ſhe now could no longer hope 
14 to conquer, though ſhe had not yet had the courage 
to aſcertain, by a narrow examination of her heart in 
he regard to Godolphin, that it would be removed no 
ed more. NL. | 
id On the evening he had bade her adieu, Godolphin 
n, embarked in the pacquet which was on its departure 
— to England. The weather, though cold, was calm; 
$ and he ſat down on the deck, where, after they had 
1 


got a few leagues from France, all was profoundly 
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quiet. Only the man at the helm and one ſailo 
were awake on board. The veſſel glided through the 
expanſe of water; while the ſoul of Godolphin flec 
back to Emmeline, and dwelt with lingering fondneſs 
on the object of all its affection. 


CHAP. XVI. 
PMMELINE having thus quitted England, and 


- Pelamere appearing no longer to think of her, 
the Crofts', Who had brought about an event ſo de- 
fable r Lord Montreville, thought it time to 


claim the reward oi tuch eminent ſervice. plo! 

Miſs Delamere, in mecting Lady Weſthaven at ¶ (ec 
Paris, had ſcvercly felt all the difference of their ſitu- cor 
ation; and as ſhe had repented of ber clandeſtine Lo 


union almoſt as ſoon as ſhe had formed it, the com- | 
Pariton between her ſiſter's huſband and her own had 
enbntercd her temper, never very good, and made 
her return to England with reluctance ; where ſhe 
knew that ſhe could not Tong evade acknowledging 
her marriage, and taking the interior and humiliat- 
ing name of Mrs. Crofts. | 
To avoid returning was, however, not in her power; 
nor could ſhe prevail on Crofts to delay a declaration 
which muit be attended with circumſtances, to her 
molt mortifying and unpleaſant. But impatient to 
- demand a daughter of Lord Montreville as his wite, 
and {till more impatient to receive twelve thouſand I 
nj which was her's independent of her father, 
e would hear of no delay; and the preſent oppor- 
tunity of conciliating Lord and Lady Montreville, 
was, in the opinion of all the Crofts' family, not to 
be neglected, ER eo god | 
| Sir Richard undertook to diſcloſe the affair to Lord 
Montreville, and to parry the firſt effuſions of his 


— 
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Laps anger, by a very common, yet generally 
ceſsful ſtratagem, that of affecting to be angry 


laints of the party really injured. : 
For this purpoſe, he waited early one morning on 
lord Montreville, and with a countenance where 


ejection, he began. 


and My Lord when I reflect and conſider and re- 
cr, neniber, the innumerable, invaluable and extraordi- 
de-MMnry favours, kindneſſes and obligations, 1 owe your 


Lordſhip, my heart bleeds—and I lament and de- 
flore and regret, that it is my lot to announce and 
declare and diſcover, what will, I fear, give infinite 


Lord —“ 

« What is all this, Sir Richard?“ cried Lord Mon- 
W treville, haſtily interrupting him.—“ Is Delamere 
de WH married ?” 

« Heaven forbid !” anſwered the hypocritical Crofts. 
—& Bad, and unwelcome, and painful as what I have 


tune and calamity.” 


4 « Whatever it is, Sir,” ſaid his Lordſhip impatient- 
n ly, „ let me hear it at once. —]s it a difmiſhon from 
T my office ?” | | 


Never, I hope!” replied Sir Richard. At leaſt, 
for many years to come, may this country not know 
and feel and be ſenſible of ſuch a loſs, deprivation 
and defection. My Lord, my preſent concern is of a 
very ditterent nature; and I do aſſure and proteſt to 
your Lordſhip, that no time nor intreaties nor per- 
ſuaſion, will eraſe and obliterate and wipe away from 
my mind, the injury and prejudice the parties haye 
done me, by thus 
| N 4 
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« Keep me no longer in ſuſpenſe !” almoſt anpri 
Iy, cried Lord Montreville. ET oh | 

« Mr. Crofts, my Lord; Mr. Crofts is, I find, ma 
ried!” “ 

« To my daughter, Sir Richard.—Is it not ſo ?” 

« He is indeed, my Lord ! and from this momen 
I diſclaim and renounce and proteſt againit him; for 
my Lord——” | | : 

Sir Richard continued his harangue, to whic 
Lord Montreville did not ſeem to attend. He was 
a moment ſilent, and then ſaid — 

I have been more to blame than the parties. 
might have forejeen this. But I thought Fanny's pride 
a ſufficient defence againſt an inferior alliance. Pray, 
Sir, does Lad) Montreville know of this marriage!“ 

Sir Richard then related all that his ſon had told 
him; interlarding his account with every circum- 
ſtance that might induce his Lordſhip to believe he 
Was himielf entirely ignorant of the intrigue. Lord 
Montreville, however, new too much of mankind in 
general, and of the Crofts in particular, to give im- 
plicit credit to this artful recital. But Sir Richard 
was now become ſo neceſſary to him, and they had 
ſo many ſecrets in common, of great conſequence to 
the political reputation ot both, that he could not de- 
termine to break with him. He conſidered, too, that 
reſentment could not unmarry his daughter ; that 
the lineal honours of his family could not be affected 
by her marriage; and that he owed the Crofts' ſome 
_ Favour for having counteracted the indiſcretion of 
Delamere. Determining, therefore, after a ſhort 
ſtruggle, to ſacrifice his pride to his politics, he dif- 
miſſed Sir Richard with infinitely leſs appearance of 
reſentment than he expected; and after long con- 
- tention with the furious and iraſcible pride of his 
wife, prevailed upon her to let her daughter depart 


thout her malediction. She would not ſee Crofts, 
r pardon her daughter; proteſting that ſhe never 


Nori 


mar uld be reconciled to a child of her's, who bore 
uch an appellation as & Ars, Crofts.” Soon after- 
12 rards, however, the Marquilate which Lord Mon- 


en eville had been ſo long promiſed was to be granted 
Tim. But his wife copld not bear, that by aſſuming 
; title which had belonged to the Moworay family, 


fich point he particularly withed to obtain) he thould 


vas trop or render lecondary thoſe which he derived 
from Her anceitors. W earied by her perſecution, and 
xccuſtored to yield to her importunity, he at length 
de gratified her, by relinquiſhing the name he wiſhed 


ile, while his ſon aſſumed that of Viſcount Dela- 
mere. This circumſtance ſeemed more than any 
n- other to reconciie Lady Montreville to her eldeſt 
daughter, whoſe ſurname ſhe could evade, under 
the more ſatisfactory appellation of Lady Frances. 
She was now, therefore, admitted to her mother's. 
[= preſence. Croits received an haughty and reluctant 
pardon ; and tome degree of tranquillity was reſtored 
to the noble houſe of Mowbray-Delamere ; while 
the Crotts', more elated and conſequential than be- 
' fore, behaved as if they had inherited and deſerved 
the fortune and ſplendour that ſurrounded them : 
and the table, the buiidings, the furniture of Sir 


of the moit aftiucnt of the nobility. 

Lord Delamere, to whom the acquiſition of a title 
could offer nothing in mitigation of the anguiſh in- 
flicted by diſappointed love, was now at Dublin; 
where, immediately on his arrival, he had inquired for- 
Colonel Fitz-Edward at the houſe of his Wan, 
Lord Clancarryl. 


As the family were in the country, and only a 
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to bear, and taking the title of Marquis of Montre- 
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ſervant in it, he could not for ſome days obtain the 
information he wanted. He heard, however, that 
Lord Clancarryl was very ſoon expected, and for his 
arrival he determined to wait. In this interval of 
ſuſpenſe, he heard from a correſpondent in England, 
that Miſs Mowbray had not only diſappeared from 
Woodfield, but had actually quitted England; and 
was gone no one knew preciſely whither ; but it 
was generally ſuppoſed to France. 
Though he had ſworn in bitterneſs of heart to drive 
for ever from it this perfidious and fatal beauty, it 
ſeemed as if forgetting his reſolution, he had in this 
intelligence received a new injury. He ſtill fancied 
that the ſhould have told him of her deſign to quit 
England, without recollecting that he had given her 
no opportunity to ſpeak to him at all. 

Again he felt his anger towards Fitz-Edward ani- 
mated almoſt to madneſs; and again impatiently 
ſought to haſten a meeting, when he might diſcuſs 
with him all the miſchief he had ſuſtained. | 
Lord Clancarryl, coming for a few days to Dub- 
lin, found there letters from Lord Montreville, in 
which his Lordſhip beſpoke for his ſon the acquaint- 
ance of the Clancarryl family. Defirous of thewing 
every attention to a young man ſo nearly connected 
with his wife's family, by the marriage of her brother 
Lord Weſthaven to his younger ſiſter, and related 
alſo to himſelf, Lord Clancarryl immediately fought 
Delamere; and was ſurpriſed to find, that inſtead of 
receiving his advances with warmth or even with 

liteneſs, he hardly returned them with common 
civility, and ſeemed to attend to nothing that was 
ſaid. The firſt pauſe in the converſation, however, 
Delamere took advantage of to inquire after Colone 
Fitz-Edward. | 5 
My brother,” anſwered Lord Clancarryl, “ left us 
only three days ago.“ 
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thai For London, my Lord?“ 


that « No; he is gone with two other friends on 2 
his ind of pleaſurable tour. They hired a ſloop at Cork 
off o take them to France.“ 

nd, « 'To France!“ exclaimed Delamere—< Mr. Fitz. 


as, 
nd 
t it 


Edward gone to France?“ 


tering at the ſurpriſe Delamere expreſſed “ and I 
promoted the plan as much as I could ; for poor 
George is, I am afraid, in a bad ſtate of 1 his 
boks and his ſpirits are not what they uſed to be. 
Cheerful company and this little tour, may I hope 
reſtore them. But how happeus it that he knew not, 
Sir, of your return? He was perſuaded you were 
ſtill abroad; and expreſſed ſome pleaſure at the 
thoughts of meeting you when you leaſt expected 


it L 


rendered almoſt inarticulate by contending paffions, 
« his hope was not to meet me. He is gone with 
far other deſigns.” 

« What deſigns, Lord Delamcre ?” gravely aſked 
Lord Clancarryl. 
„% My Lord,” anſwered Delamere, recollecting 
himſelf, „I mean not to trouble you on this matter. 
I have ſome buſineſs to adjuit with Mr. Fitz-Edward; 
and ſince he is not here, have only to requeſt of 
your Lordſhip information when he returns, or whi- 
ther a letter may follow him ?” 
e Sir,“ returned Lord Clancarryl, with great 
gravity, “ I believe I can aniwer for Colonel Firz- 
Edward's readineſs to ſettle any buſmeſs you may de- 


buſineſs between ye, that I could name the time 
when you are likely to meet him. All, however, I 
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« Yes,” replied Lord Clancarryl, ſomewhat won 
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No, no, my Lord,” cried Delamere, in a voi 


fire to adjuſt with him; and I with, fince there is 


can decidedly lay is, that he intends going to "— | 
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but that his ſtay in France will not exceed five o 
fix weeks in the whole; and that ſuch letters as ! 
may have occaſion to ſend, are to be addreſſed to 
the care of Monſieur de Guiſnon, banker, at Paris.” 
Delamere having received this intelligence, took 
a cold leave; and Lord Clancarryl, who had before 
heard much of his impetuous temper and defective 
education, was piqued at his diſtant manner, and 
returned to his houſe in the country without making 
any farther effort to cultivate his friendſhip. 
Debating whether he ſhould follow Fitz-Edward 
to France or wait his return to Ireland, Delamere 
remained, torn with jealouſy and diſtracted by delay. 
He was convinced beyond a doubt, that Fitz-Edward 
had met Emmeline in France by her own appoint- 
ment. „But let them not,” cried he, « let them 
not hope to eſcape me! Let them not ſuppoſe I 
will relinquiſh my purpoſe till I have puniſhed their 
infamy or ceaſe to feel it! Oh, Emmeline ! Emme- 
line ! is it for this I purſued, for this I won thee !” 
The violence of thoſe emotions he felt after Lord 
Clancarryl's departure, ſubſided only becauſe he had 
no one to hiten to, no one to anſwer him. He de- 
termined, as Lord Clancarryl ſeemed ſo certain of 
his brother's return in the courſe of fix weeks, to 
wait in Ireland til] the end of that period, - fince there 
was but little probability of his meeting him if he 
- purſued him to France. He concluded, that wher- 
ever Emmeline was, Fitz-Edward might be found 
alſo; but the reſidence of Emmeline he knew not, 
nor could he bear a moment to think that he might 
ſee them together. ; 
I be violence of his reſentment, far from declin- 
ing, ſeemed to reſiſt all the checks its gratification 
received, and to burn with accumulated fury. His 
nights brought only tormenting dreams; his days 
only a repetition of unavailing anguiſn. 


1 


. 
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| 
| 


He had ſeveral acquaintance among young men of 
faſhion at Dublin. With them he ſometimes aſſo- 
cated 3 and tried to forget his uneaſineſs in the 
pleaſures of the table; and ſometimes he ſhunned 
them entirely, and ſhut himſelf up to indulge his 
diſquiet. 
In the mean time, Lady Clancarryl was extremely 
mortified at the account her huſband gave her of 
Delamere's behaviour. She knew that her brother, 
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Lord Weſthaven, would be highly gratified by any iſt 
rd attention ſhewn to the family of his wife, particu- lh 
re ly to a brother to whom Lady Weſthaven was ſo il 
y. much attached. She therefore intreated her Lord 
rd to overlook Delamere's petulance, and renew the in- 
t= vitation he had given him to Lough Carryl. But 
m his Lordſhip, diſguſted with the reception he had be- 

1 fore met with, laughed, and deſired her to try whe- 


ther her civilities would be more graciouſly accepted. 
Lady Clancarryl therefore took the trouble to go her- 
ſelf to Dublin; where ſhe ſo preſſingly inſiſted on De- 
lamere's paſſing a fortnight with them, that he could 
not evade the invitation, without declaring his ani- 
moſity againſt Fitz-Edward, and his reſolution to 
demand ſatisfaction—a declaration which could not 
fail of rendering his purpoſe abortive. He returned, 
therefore, to Lough Carryl with her Ladyſhip ; 
meaning to ſtay only a few days, and feeling hurt 
at being thus compelled to become the inmate of a 
family into which he might ſo ſoon carry grief and 
reſentment. , BY 

_ Godolphin, after his return to the Iſle of Wight, 
abandoned himſelf more than ever to the indulgence 
of his paſſion. He ſoothed yet increaſed his melan- 
choly by poetry and muſic ; and Lady Adelina for 
ſome time contributed to nouriſh feelings too much 
in uniſon with her own. He now no longer affected 


— 
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to conceal from her his attachment to her love 
friend; but to her only it was known. Her voice 
and exquiſite taſte, he loved to employ in ſingin 
the verſes he made; and he would ſit hours by he 
piano fortẽ to hear repeated one of the many ſonne 
he had written on her who occupied all his thoughts 


SONNET. 


When welcome ſlumber ſets my ſpirit free, 
Forth to fictitious happineſs it flies; 


And where Elyſian bowers of bliſs ariſe, 
I ſeem, my Emmeline, to meet with thee. 


Ah! Fancy then, diſſolving human ties, 
Gives me the wiſhes of my ſoul to ſee ; 

Tears of fond pity fill thy ſoften'd eyes; 
In heav'nly harmony, our hearts agree. 


Alas! theſe joys are mine in dreams alone, 
When cruel reaſon abdicates her throne! 
Her harſh return condemns me to complain 
Through life unpitied, unrelieved, unknown. 
And as the dear deluſions leave my brain, 


She bids the truth recur, with aggravated pain. 


But Lady Adelina herſelf at length grew uneaſy at 
beholding the progreſs of this unhappy paſſion. His 
mind ſeemed to have loſt all its ſtrength, and to be 
incapable of making even an effort to ſhake off an 
affection which his honour would not allow him to 
attempt rendering ſucceſsful. His ſpirits, affected 
by the liſtleſs ſolitude in which he lived, were funk 
into hopeleſs deſpondence ; and his ſiſter was every 
day more alarmed, not only for his peace, but for his 
life. She therefore tried to make him determined to 
quit her, for a ſhort abode in London ; but to do 
. that he abſolutely refuſed. Lord Clancarryl had long 
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refſed him to go to Ireland: he had not ſeen his 
adeſt ſiſter for ſome years; and ardently wiſhed to 
embrace her and her children. But Fitz-Edward 
was at her houſe; and to meet Fitz-Edward wa 
mpoſſible. Lady Clancarryl, deceived by a plauſible 
tory, which had been framed to account for Lad 

Adelina's abſence, was, as well as her Lord, entirely 
ignorant of the ſhare Fitz-Edward had in it. They 
believed it to have been occaſtoned ſolely by her an- 
ipathy to Trelawny, and her fear leſt her relations 
ſhould infiſt on her again reſiding with him; and it 
was neceſſary that nothing ſhould be ſaid to unde- 
ceive them. 

Godolphin had therefore been obliged to form ſe- 

reral excuſes to account for his declining the preſſing 
E invitations he received; and he found that his eldeſt 
ſiſter was already much hurt by his apparent neglect. 

In one of her laſt letters, ſhe had mentioned that 
Fitz-Edward was gone to France; and Lady Ade- 
lina pointed out to Godolphin ſeveral paſſages, which 
convinced him he had given pain by his long abſence 
to his beloved Camilla, and prevailed upon him to 
go to Ireland. He arrived therefore at Lough Carryl, 

two days after his ſiſter had returned thither with 
Lord Delamere. 
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M* GO DOLPHIN was extremely ſurpriſed to 
find in Ireland, Delamere, the happy Dela- 
mere] who he ſuppoſed had long ſince been with 
Emmeline, waiting the fortunate hour that was to 
unite them for ever. A very few weeks now re- 
mained of the year which he had promiſed to re- 
main unmarried; yet inſtead of his being ready to 
attend his bride to England, to claim in clie face of 
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the world his father's conſent, he was lingering 
another country, where he appeared to have cor 
only to indulge dejection; for he frequently fle 
from ſociety, and when he was in it, forgot himſe 

in gloomy reveries. 
Nobody knew why he came to Ireland, unleſs t 
fatisfy a curioſity, of which nothing appeared to re 
main; yet he {till continued there; and as Lord and 
Lady Clancarryl were now uſed to his ſingular hu 
mour, they never inquired into its cauſe ; while he 
flattered by the regard of two perſons ſo amiable 
and reſpectable, ſuffered not his enmity to Fitz-Ed 
ward to interfere with the ſatisfaction he ſometimes 
took in their ſociety; though he oftener paſſed the day 
almoſt entirely alone. Godolphin could not repreſs 
the anxious curioſity he felt, to know what, at this 
period, could ſeparate lovers whoſe union appeared 
ſo certain. But this curiofity he had no means of 
ſatisfying. Lady Clancarryl had heard nothing of 
his engagement, or any hint of his approaching mar- 
riage; and though he was on all other topics, when 
he entered at all into converſation, remarkably open 
and unguarded, he ſpoke not in company of any 
thing that related to himſelf. 

He ſeemed, however, to ſeek a cloſer intimacv 
with Godolphin, whoſe excellent character he had 
often heard, and whoſe appearance and converſation 
confirmed all that had heen reported in his favour. 
Godolphin neither courted him nor evaded his ad- 
ances ; but could not help looking with aſtoniſhment 
on a man, who, on the point of being the huſþand 
of the moſt lovely woman on earth, could ſaunter 
in a country where he appeared to have neither at- 
tachments nor ſatisfaction. Sometimes he almoſt ven- 
tured to hope that their engagement was diſſolved. 
But then recollecting that Lady Adelina had aſſured 
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him the promiſe of Emmeline was ſtill uncancelled, 
he checked ſo flattering an illuſion, and returned 


again to uncertainty and deſpondence. 


On the third day after Godolphin's arrival, De- 
lamere, who intended to return to Dublin the fol- 
lowing morning ſave one, joined Lady Clancarryl 
and her brother in * drawing- room men 
after dinner. 

Godolphin, on account of the expected return of 
Fitb-Edward, had determined to make only a ſhort 
ſtay at Lough Carryl. He wiſhed to carry with him 
to his own houſe, portraits of his ſiſter and, her 
children; and was expreſſing to her this wiſn—“ I. 
ſhould like to have them,” ſaid he, “ in a lar 
miniature; the ſame ſize as one I have of Adelina.” 

« Have.you then a portrait of Adelina,” inquired | 
Lady Clancarryl, „ and have not yet ſhewn it me?“ 

« I have,” anſwered Godolphin ; “ but my ſiſter 
hkes not that it ſhould be ſeen. It 1s very like her 
now 3. but has little reſemblance to her former pic- 
tures. This is painted by a young lady her friend.” 


He then took it out of his pocket, and gave it to 


Lady Clancarryl. 

« And is Adelina 10 thin and pale,” aſked her 
Ladyſhip, “ as ſhe is here repreſented ?” 

« More fo,” anſwered Godolphin. 

She is then greatly changed. —Yet the eyes and 
features, and the whole air'of the countenance, I 
ſhould immediately have acknowledged.” Continu- 
ing to look penſively at the picture, ſhe added, 
«*Pis charmingly coloured; and might repreſent a 


very lovely and penitent Magdalen. The black veil, 


and tearful eye, are beautifully touched. But wh 

did you indulge her in this melancholy taſte ?” 
Godolphin, * hurt at this urns an- 
Vol. II. O 
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ſwered mournfully—< Poor Adelina, you know, 
has had little reaſon to be gay.“ | 

- Delamere, who during this converſation ſeemed 
loſt in his own reflections, now ſuddenly advanced, 
and defired Lady Clancarryl would favour him with 
a ſight of the picture. He took it to a candle; and 
looking ſteadily on it, was ſtruck with the lightneſs 
of the drawing, which extremely reſembled the por- 
traits Emmieline was accuſtomed to make ; though 
this was more highly finiſhed than any he had yet 
ſeen of her's. 

Without being able to account for his idea, ſince 
nothing was more likely than that the drawing of 
two perſons might reſemble each other, he looked at 
the back of the picture, which was of gold; and 
in the centre of a ſmall oval chryſtal / contained the 
words Em. Mowbray, in hair, and underneath it the 
name of Adelina Trelazuny. It was indeed a memo- 
rial of Emmeline's affection to her friend; and the 
name was in her own hairz—a circumſtance that 
made it as dear to: Godolphin, as the likeneſs it bore 
to her ſiſter : and the whole was rendered in his 
eyes ineſtimable, by its being painted by herſelf. De- 
lamere, aſtoniſhed and pained he knew not why, de- 
termined to hear from Godolphin himſelf the name 
of the paintreſs; returning it to him, he ſaid—“ A 
lady, you fay, Sir, drew it. May J aſk her name?“ 
; Godolphin, now firſt aware of the indiſcre- 

tion he had committed, and flattering himſelf that 
the cryſtal had not been inſpected, anſwered with 
an affectation of pleafantry—« Oh! I believe it is a 
ſecret between my fiſter and her friend, which I 
have no right to reveal; and to tell you the truth, 
TI teazed Adelina to give me the picture, and obtain- 
ed it only on condition of not ſhewing it.” | 

Delamere, who had ſo often ſworn to forget her, 
* \ : 
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ſtill fancied he had a right to be excluſively acquaint- 
ed with all that related to Emmeline. He felt him- 
ſelf piqued by this evaſion, and anſwered ſomewhat 


quickly“ I know the drawing, Sir z it is done by 
Miſs Mowbray.” . 


Godolphin was then compelled to REY « that it 
was.“ 


« I envy Miſs Mowbray her charming talent,” 


cried 2 Clancarryl. „Pray who is Miſs Mow- 
bray ?” 


« A relation of Lord Delamere' s anſwered 


Godolphin * and a moſt lovely and amiable young 


woman.“ 

Delamere, whoſe varying countenance ill ſecond- 
ed his attempt to appear indifferent on this ſubject, 
now grew pale, now red. 

« Are you acquainted then with Miſs Mowbray, 


Sir?” ſaid he to Gadolphin. 


« I have ſeen her, replied Godolphin, with 
my ſiſter, Lady Adelina Trelawny.” 

He then hurried the diſcourſe to ſome * 
topic; being unwilling to anſwer any other queſ- 
tions that related to her fiſter or her friend. 

But Delamere, whoſe wounds bled afreſh at the 
name of Emmeline, and who could not reſiſt in- 


quiring after her of a perſon who had ſo lately ſeen 
her, took the earlieſt opportunity of ſecking Go- 


dolphin to renew this diſcourſe. 
They met therefore the following morning in the 
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breakfaſt parlour ;- and Delamere ſuddenly turning 


the converſation from the topics of the day, ſaid— 
Jou are, I find, acquainted with Miſs Mowbray. 
You may perhaps know that ſhe is not only a rela- 
tion of mine, but that I vas een intereſted 
in whatever related to her.“ 
Codolphiny whoſe heart fluttered ſo as almoſt to 
ä 
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deprive him of ſpeech, anſwered very gravely—c I 
have heard ſo from Mrs Stafford.” 

ce Then you know, perhaps——But you are un- 
doubtedly well acquainted with Colonel Fitz-Ed- 
ward?“ | | 

« Certainly,” replied Godolphin. He was one 
of my moſt intimate friends.” 

« Then Sir,” cried Delamere, loſing all temper, 
cc one of your moſt intimate friends is a villain !” 
* Godolphin, ſhocked at an expreſſion which gave 
him reaſon to apprehend Lady Adelina's ſtory was 
known, anſwered with great emotion“ You will 
be ſo good, my Lord, as to explain that aſſertion ; 
which, whatever may be its truth, is very extraor- 
dinary when made thus abruptly to me.” 

« You are a man of honour, Mr. Godolphin, and 
J will not eonceal from you the cruel injuries I have 
ſuſtained from Fitz-Edward, nor that I wait here 
only to have an opportunity of telling him that I 
bear them not tamely.” He then related, in terms 
equally warm and bitter, the ſuppoſed alienation of 
Emmeline's affections by the artifices of Fitz-Ed- 
ward ; enumerated all the imaginary proofs with 
which the invidious artifices of the Crofts' had fur- 
niſhed him; and concluded by aſſerting, that he had 
himſelf ſeen, in the arms of Emmeline, a living 
witneſs of her ruin and the perfidy of his faithleſs 
friend. . N | 

To this detail, including as it did the real hiſtory 
of his ſiſter, under the falſe colours in which the 
Crofts' had dreſt it to miſlead Delamere and deſtroy 
Emmeline, Godolphin liſtened with ſenſations im- 
poſſible to be deſcribed. He could not hear with- 
out horror the character of Emmeline thus cruelly 
blaſted; yet her vindication he could not undertake, 
without revealing to a ſtranger the unhappy ſtory 


-_ 


muſt put the character of his ſiſter, which he had 


meaſure appeared, his juſtice, as well as his love, 


which ſeemed to be as paſſionate as ever, would 


mere Fare wel to every expectation of happineſs 
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of Lady Adelina, which he had with infinite diffi- 
culty concealed even from his own family. 

The fiery and impatient ſpirit of Delamere blaz- 
ing forth in menace and invective, gave Godolphin 
time to collect his thoughts; and he almoſt imme- 
diately determimined, whatever it coſt him, to clear 
up the reputation of Emmeline. 

Though he ſaw, that to explain the whole acki 
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been ſo ſolicituous to preſerve, into the power of an 
inconſiderate young man, yet he thought he might 
truſt to the honour and humanity of Delamere to 
keep the ſecret; and however mortifying ſuch a 


. 


would not allow him to ſuffer the innocent Emme- 
line to remain under an imputation which ſhe had 
incurred only by her generous and diſintereſted at- 
tentions to the weakneſs and misfortunes of another. 

But reſolutely as he bore the pain of theſe reflec- 
tions, he ſhrunk from others with which they were 
mingled. He foreſaw, that as ſoon as the jealouſy of 
Delamere was by his information removed; his love, 
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prompt him him to ſeek a reconciliation; his re- 


. peniance would probably be followed by Ea. 


line's forgiveneſs and their immediate union. 
Fare wel then, for ever, to all the hopes he had 
nouriſhed ſince his unexpected meeting with Dela- 


for ever ! 

But though i in relinquiſhing theſe delightful viſions. 
he relinquiſhed all that gave a value to life, ſo truly 
did he love and revere her, that to have the ſpotleſs 
purity of her name ſullied, even by a doubt, ſeemed 
an inſupportable injuſtice to himfelf; and his affec- 
tion was of a nature too noble to owe its ſucceſs to 
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à miſrepreſentation injurious to its objeck. That 
the compaſſion which had ſaved his ſiſter, ſhould 
be the cauſe of her having ſuffered from the ſuſpi- 
cious malice of the Crofts' and the raſh jealouſy of 
Delamere, redoubled all his concern; and he was ſo 
much agitated and hurt, that without further con- 
ſideration he was on the point of relating the truth 
inſtantly, had not the entry of Lord Clancarryl, for 
that time, put an end to their diſcourſe. From this 
refolution, formed in the integrity of his upright 
Heart, nothing could long divert him; yet he re- 
flected, as ſoon as he was alone, on the violent 
and ungovernable paſſions which ſeemed to render 
Delamere unguided by reaſon and incapable of 
hearing it. He was apprehenſive that the diſcovery, 
if made to him at Lough Carryl, might influence 
him to ſay or do ſomething that might diſcover to 
Lady Clancarryl the unhappy ſtory of her ſiſter ; and 
he thought it better to delay the explanation till he 
could follow Delamere , to Dublin, which he deter- 
mined to do in a few days after he left Lough 
Carry. -© | 

This interval gave him time to feel all the pain of 
the ſacrifice he was about to make. Nor could all 
his ſtrength of mind, and firmneſs of honour, pre- 
vent his reluctance or cure his anguiſh. 


He was about to reſtore to the arms of his rival, 


the only woman he had ever really loved; and 
whom be adored with the moſt ardent paſſion, at 
the very moment that his honour compelled him to 
remove the impediments to her marriage with ano- 
ther. 0 


Sometimes he thought that he might at leaſt in- 
dulge himſelf in the melancholy pleaſure of relating 
to her in a letter what he had done, as ſoon as the 


explanation ſhould be made. But even this grati- 
fication he at length determined to refuſe himſelf. 


| haps rejoice in the effect and forget the cauſe. If 


paſſion I have vainly indulged ?” 


conviction that ſhe would pardon her repentant 


© Delamere now returned to Dublin; and in a few 


ing to ſee him immediately on his return; and then 


which Lord Montreville now made her ſee all the 
drearineſs and deſolation, by the careleſs and irre- 
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"If ſhe loves Delamere,” ſaid he, “ ſhe will per- 


ſhe has, as I have ſometimes dared to hope, ſome 
friendſhip and eſteem for the leſs fortunate Godol- 
phin, why ſhould I wound a heart fo full of ſenſi- 
bility, by relating the conflicts of my foul and the 


A latent hope, however, almoſt unknown, at 
leaſt unacknowledged, lingered in his heart. It 
was poſſible that Emmeline, reſenting the injurious 
ſuſpicions and raſh*accuſations of Delamere, might 
refuſe to fulfil her engagement. But whenever this 
feeble hope in ſpite of himſelf aroſe, he remembered 
her ſoft and forgiving temper, her ſtrict adherence 
to her word on other occaſions ; and it faded in a 


lover when he threw himſelf on her mercy, and 
not evade a promiſe ſo ſolemnly given, which he 
learned from Delamere himſelf had never been can- 
celled. 


days Godolphin followed him; but on inquiring at 
his lodgings, he heard that he was gone out of town 
for ſome days with ſome of his friends, on a party 
of pleaſure. Godolphin left a letter for him, deſir- 


again reſigned himſelf to the painful delight of think-. 
ing of Emmeline, and to the conſcious ſatisfaction 
of becoming the vindicator and protector of her 
honour, even unknown to herſelf. | 
Emmeline, in the mean time, unhappy in the un- 
happineſs of thoſe ſhe loved, and by no means flat- 
tered by the proſpect of dependence through life, of 


gular manner in which even her ſmall quarterly ſti- 
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pend was remitted to her, yet exerted all her for- 
titude to ſupport the ſpirits of Mrs. Stafford. Calm 
in the poſſeſſion of conſcious innocence, and rich 
in native integrity and nobleneſs of nature, ſhe was, 
though far from happy in herſelf, enabled to miti- 
gate the ſorrows of others. Nor was her reſidence 
(otherwiſe diſagreeable and forlorn enough) entirely 
without its advantages. It afforded her time and 
opportunity to render herſelf perfectly miſtreſs of 
the language of the country ; of which ſhe had be- 
fore only a ſlight knowledge. To the ſtudy of lan- 
guages her mind ſo ſucceſsfully applied itſelf, that 
the very ſoon ſpoke and wrote French with the cor- 
reCtneſs not only of a native, but of a native well 
— 
While ſhe thus ſuffered baniſhment in conſequence 
of the ſucceſsful intrigues of the Crofts' family, - 
they enjoyed all the advantages of their proſperous 
duplicity; at leaſt - they enjoyed all the fſatistation 
thar ariſes from accumulating wealth and an often- 
tatious diſplay of it. Sir Richard, by the political 
knowiedge his place afforded him, had been enabled 
(by means of truſty agents) to carry on ſuch ſucceſs- 
ful trathc in the ſtocks, that he now ſaw himſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of wealth, greater than his moſt ſanguine hopes 
had ever preſented to his imagination. But as his 
fortune enlarged, his ſpirit ſeemed to contract in re- 
gard to every thing that did not adminiſter to his 
pride or his appetite. In the luxuries of the table, 
his houſe, his gardens, he expended immenſe ſums; 
and the aſtoniſhed world faw, with envy and indig- 
nation, wealth, which ſeemed to be ill-gotten, as 
profuſely ſquandered. But dead to every generous 
and truly liberal ſentiment, theſe expences were con- 
fined only to himſelt; and in regard to others, he 
{till nouriſhed the ſordid prejudices and narrow ſen- 
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or- {Wncnts with which he ſet out in life—a needy ad- 
Im enturer, truſting to cunning and induſtry for ſcan- 


ch Wh and precarious bread. Mr. Crofts, who had re- 
13, Whived twelve thouſand pounds with his wife (whoſe | 
ti-Nandeſtine marriage had prevented its being ſecured 
ce ſettlement), uſed it as his father directed, in gam- 
ly Ne in the ſtocks, with equal avidity and equal ſuc- 


d eis. Lady Frances, in having married beneath 
f herſelf, had yet relinquiſhed none ot the privileges 
hs of high birth. She played deep, drefſed in the ex- 
25 emity of expence, and was celebrated for the 
t whimſical ſplendòur of her equipages and the bril- 
| 


lancy of her aſſemblies. Her huſband loved money 
almoit as well as the fame acquired by theſe faſhion- 
able diſplays of her Ladyſhip's taſte; but on the 
ſlighteſt hint of diſapprobation, he was awed into 
flence by her ſcornful indignation ; and with aſpe- 
rity bade to obſerve, that though the daughter 
of the Marquis of Montreville had ſo far forgotten 
her rank as to marry the ſon of Crofts the attorney, 
ſhe would allow nobody elfe to forget that the was 
ſtill the daughter of the Marquis of Montreville. 
This right honourable eloquence ſubdued the ple- 
beian ſpirit of Crofts; while he was alſo compelled 
to ſubmit patiently, leaſt Lord Montreville ſhould be 
offended, and withhold the fortune he farther ex- 
pected to receive. Lady Frances therefore purſued 
the moſt extravagant career of diſſipation, uncheck- 
ed. She was young, handſome, and vain ; and ſaw 
every day new occaſion to lament havingthrown herſelf 
away on Crofts,: and as ſhe could not now releaſe 
herſelf from him, ſhe ſeemed determined to render 
him at leaſt a faſhionable huſband. | 
Mrs. James Crotts trod as nearly as ſhe could in 
the footſteps of Lady Frances; whoſe name ſhe 
ſeemed to take exquiſite pleaſure in repeating, though 
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its illuſtrious poſſeſſor ſcarce deigned to treat 
with common civility; and never on any acco 
admitted her to any thing but her moſt private p- 
ties, with a, few dependants and perſons who fout 
the way to her favour by adulation. Mrs. Jam 
Crofts, however, conſoled herſelf for the flights 
received from Lady Frances, by parading in all infe 
rior companies with the names of her high and i 
luſtrious relations. And ſhe employed the fa 
- trades-people ; laid out with them as much money 

and for ſome time paid them better than Lad 
Frances herſelf. 

Her chariot and job horſes were diſcarded for 
faſhionable coach; her houſe at Clapham for ar 
elegant town reſidence. She tried to hide the ap 
proaches of age, by rouge; and dreſs and amuſe 
ments effeCtually kept off the approaches of thought 
her huſband, ſlowly yet certainly was creeping up 
the hill of preferment; her daughters were certain 
ly growing more beautiful and accompliſhed than 
"6. mother; and Mrs. James Crofts fancied ſhe 
was happy. 


\ 


CHAP. XVII. 


* 


II was now early in May; and in the blooming 
1 orchards and extenſive beech woods of Norman- 
dy, Emmeline found much to admire and ſomething 
to lament. . | | 

The Seine, winding through the vale and bringing 
numberleſs ſhips and veſſels to Rouen, ſurrounded 
by hills fringed with foreſts, the property of the 
crown, and extending even to that of Arques, 
formed a rich and entertaining ſcene. But however 


beautiful the outline, the landſcape {till appeared 


— 
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at fniſhed. Dark and ruinous hovels, inhabited by 


-couliſants frequently ſuffering the extremes of poverty; 
© paß cultivated fields, wanting the variegated inclo- 
1 res that divide the lands in England; and trees 
am 


ken reduced to bare poles to ſupply the inhabitants 
th fuel; made her rec ollect, with regret, the 
ore luxuriant and happy features of her native 
puntry. 

The earth, however, covered with graſs and 

owers, offered her minute objects on which the de- 
johted to dwell ; but ſhe dared not here wander as 
England far from home. 'The women of the 
illages, who in this country are robuſt and maſcu- 
ine, often followed her with abuſe for being Eng- 
ith 3 and yet oftener the villagers clattered after her 
in their ſabots, and addreſſed her by the name of 
nt 5% Demoiſelle Anglaiſe, with a rudeneſs and fami- 
larity that at once alarmed and diſguſted her. 


'S 
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The long avenue of fir and beech which led to the 
w chateau, and the parterre, potagerie and verger | 


hind it, were therefore the ſcenes of her morning 
and evening walks. She felt a penſive pleaſure in 
retracing the lonely rambles ſhe uſed to take at the 
lame ſeaſon at Mowbray Caſtle ; and memory bring- 
ing before her the events of the two years and an 
half which had elapſed fince ſhe left it, offered no- 
thing that did not renew her regret at having bid its 
ſolitary ſhades and unfrequented rocks adieu! 

The idea of Godolphin ſtill obtruded itſelf conti- 
nually on her mind: nor could all her reſolution 
prevent its obtruding with pleaſure, though ſhe per- 
petually condemned herſelf for allowing it to recur 
to her at all. Lady Adelina, in her two or three 
laſt letters, had not mentioned him farther than to 


+. Flower garden, kitchen garden, and orchard. 
4 - 
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ſay he was in Ireland; and Emmeline was aſham 
of ſuffering her thoughts to dwell on a man, who 
preference of her ſeemed uncertain and perhaps a 
eidental, ſince he had neither abſolutely declare 
himſelf when preſent, nor ſought to engage herfavo 
when abſent ; and though ſhe was now fully pe 
ſuaded that of Delamere ſhe ſhould hear no more: 
a lover, yet while her promite remained in h 
hands uncancelled, ſhe fancied herſelf culpable i 
indulging a partiality for another. | 
Nor could ſhe reflect on the jealouſy which hat 
tortured Delamere, and the pain he mult have ſu 
fered in tearing her from his heart, without min 
gling with her reſentment ſome degree of pity anc 
ſorrow. | 
She was one afternoon ſitting at an open windo 
of the chateau, revolving in her mind theſe reflections 
when raiſing her eyes at a ſudden noiſe, ſhe ſaw 
driving along the avenue that led to it, an Engliſh 
poſt-chaiſe and four, preceded by a valet de chambre, 
and followed by two livery ſervants. 
Jo thoſe who are driven by misfortune to ſeek a 
_ melancholy aſylum in a foreign country, there is an 
inconceivable delight in beholding whatever forcibly 
brings back to the memory the comforts and conve- 
niencies of their own. Emmeline, who had for ma- 
ny weeks ſcen only the boors or the cure of the vil 
lage, gazed at Engliſh ſervants and Engliſh horſes 
with as much avidity as if ſhe beheld fuch an equi- 
page for the firit time. | N 
Inſtantly, however, her wonder was converted into 
pleaſure. Lady Weſthaven was aſſiſted out of the 
' Chaiſe, by a gentleman, whoſe likeneſs to Godol- 
phin convinced the fluttering heart of Emmeline 
that it was her Lord; and eagerly inquiring for 
\ Miſs Mowbray, ſhe was immediately in her arms. 
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As ſoon as joy (in which Mrs. Stafford partook) 
this unexpected meeting had a little ſubſided, 
dy Weſthaven related, that hearing by a letter 
ey had received at Paris from Mr. Godolphin, that 
meline was with Mrs. Stafford in or near Rouen, 
ze had intreated Lord Weſthaven to make a jour- 
ey to ſee her. 
« And I aſſure you, Emmeline,” added ſhe, « I 
ad no great difficulty to perſuade him. His own 
urioſity went as far as my inclination; for he has 
bng wiſhed to ſee this dangerous Emmeline, who 
began by turning the head of my brother, and now 


believe has turned the more ſage one of h:x—for 


odolphin's letters have been filled only with your 
tes.” -- | 

| Emmeline, who had changed colour at the begin- 
ting of this ſpeech, bluſhed more deeply at its conclu- 
jon. Involuntary pleaſure penetrated her heart 
o hear that Godolphin had praifed her. But 
it was immediately checked. Lady Weſthaven 
ſeemed to know nothing of Delamere's defertion ; 
of the hiſtory of Lady Adelina the was undoubtedly ig- 
norant. How could Emmeline account for one 


W without revealing the other? This reflection over- 


whelmed her with confuſion, and ſhe hardly heard 
the affectionate expreſſions with which Lady Weſt- 
haven teſtified her ſatisfaction at meeting her. 
„I truſt, my Lord,” ſaid her Ladyſhip, that the 
partiality which I foreſee you will feel for my fair 
couſin for her own ſake, will not be a little increaſed 
by our reſemblance. 'Tell me, do you think us fo very 
much alike. | 

« I never,” anſwered he, “e faw a ſtronger fami- 
ly likeneſs between ſiſters. Our lovely couſin has 
lomewhat the advantage of you in height.” 


* 
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6 And in complexion, my Lord, notwithſtandi 
the improvement I have learned to make to mine ! 
France.” 

* ſhould not,” anſwered his Lordſhip, ſmiling 
« have ventured ſuch a remark. I was merely g 
ing to add that you have the ſame features as Mif 
Mowbray, with darker hair and eyes; if, howeve 
our charming Emmeline had a form leſs attractive 
I have heard enough of her to be convinced, that he 
underſtanding and her heart juſtify all that Lore 
Delamere or Mr. Godolphin have ſaid of her. 

Lady Weſthaven then expreſſed her wonder tha 
ſhe had heard nothing of Delamere for ſome months 
And it is moſt aſtoniſhing to me,” ſaid ſhe to 
Emmeline, „ that the month of March ſhoule 
elapſe without your hearing of him.” 

The diſtreſs of Emmeline now redoubled, anc 
became ſo evident, that Lady Weſthaven, convinced 
there was ſomething relative 40 her brother of which 
ſhe was ignorant, deſired her to go with her into 
another room. EE | ; 

Incapable of falſehood, and deteſting concealment, 
yet equally unwilling to ruin the reputation of the 
unhappy Adelina with her brother's wife, and hav- 
ang no authority to divulge a ſecret intruſted to her 
by her friend, Emmeline now felt the crueleſt con- 
flict. All ſhe could determine was, to tell Lady fu 
Weſthaven, in general terms, that Lord Delamere had W it 
undoubtedly altered his intentions with regard to 
her, and that the affair was, ſlie believed, entirely and f 
for ever at an end. | p 

However anxious her Ladyſhip was to know il : 
from what ſtrange cauſe fuch a change of ſentiments i 
proceeded, ſhe found Emmeline ſo extremely hurt, WW « 
that ſhe forbore at preſent to preſs the explanation. 
Full vf concern, ſhe was returning to the company, 


\ 
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wing deſired Emmeline to remain and compoſe 
relf; when, as ſhe was leaving the room, ſhe 
ud— : 

« But I forgot, my dear Emmeline, to aſk you 
here you firſt became acquainted with Mr. Godol- 
kin!“ 

Again deep bluſhes dyed the cheeks of the fair 
mhan ; for this queſtion led directly to thoſe cir- 
umſtances ſhe could not relate. 

« I knew him,” anſwered the, faultering as ſhe 
poke, „“ at Bath.” | 
« And 3s he,” inquired Lady Weſthaven, cc fs 
ery charming as his brother and his family repne 

ent him?“ 

« He is indeed very agreeable,” replied ſne 
very much ſo. Extremely pleaſant in his manner, 
md in his perſon very like Lord Weſthaven.“ 

« He never told us how he firſt became acquainted 
vith yu; and to tell you the truth, Emmeline, if I had 
not thought, indeed known, that you were engaged 
to Lord Delamere, I ſhould have thought Godol- 
phin your lover.“ 

This' ſpeech did not ſerve to haſten the compo- 
lure Emmeline was trying to regain. She attempted 
vo laugh it off; but ſucceeded ſo ill, that Lady Weſt- 
haven rejoined her Lord and Mr. and Mrs. Stafford, 
full of uneaſy conjectures; and Emmeline, with a 
[till more heavy heart, ſoon after followed her. | 

The preſſing and earneſt invitation of Mrs. Staf-. 
ford, induced her gueſts to promiſe her their com- 
pany for ſome days. But Lady Weſthaven was ſo 
altoniſhed at her brother's deſertion of Emmeline, , 
and fo deſirous of accounting for it without finding 
occalion to impute cruelty and caprice to him, or 
imprudence and levity to Lmmeline, that ſhe took 


the earlieſt opporyuaicy of aſking Mrs. Stafford, 


" 
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with whom ſhe knew Miſs Mowbray had no ſecre 
to explain to her the cauſe of an event fo contrary 
her expectations. | i 
Mrs. Stafford had heard from Emmeline the e 
barraſſment into which the queſtions of Lad 


Weſthaven had thrown her; and with great diff * 
culty at length perſuaded” her, that ſhe owed it M 
her own character and her own peace, to ſuffer hi 3 
Ladyſhip to be acquainted with the truth. Th _ 
ſhe could run no riſk in telling her what, for t a, 
fake of her Lord (whoſe happineſs might be diff P. 
turbed, and whoſe life hazarded by its knowledge : 
the certainly would not reveal. Beſides which mo 1 
tives to ſecreſy, the gentleneſs and humanity « 9 
Lady Weſthaven would, Mrs. Stafford ſaid, be ai th 
lone ſufficient to ſecure Lady Adelina from any poll th 
ſible ill conſequences by her being made acquainte 
with the unhappy ſtory. | * 


| Theſe arguments wrung from Emmeline a reluc f 1 
tant acquieſcence. And Mrs. Stafford related tc C 
Lady Weſthaven thoſe events which had been fol 
lowed by Delamere's jealouſy and their ſeparation. 

The love and regard, which, on her firſt know 
ledge of Emmeline, Lady Weſthaven had conceive 
for her, and which her admirable qualities had eve 
fince increaſed, was now raiſed to enthuſiaſm. She 
knew not (for Mrs. Stafford and Emmeline were 
themſelves ignorant) of the artful miſrepreſenta 
tions with which the Crofts' had poiſoned the min 
of her brother; and was therefore aſtoniſhed at hi 
ſuſpicions and grieved at his raſhneſs. She imme- 
diately propoſed writing to him; but this deſign 
both of her friends beſought her for the preſent to 
relinquiſh. Emmeline aſſured her that the had fo 
long conſidered the affair as totally at an end, that 
ſhe could not now regret it; or. if ſhe felt any re- 
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gret, it was merely in reſigning the hope of being 
received into a family of which Lady Weſthaven 
was a part. Her Ladyſhip could not, however, be- 
lieve that Emmeline was really indifferent to her 
brother; and accounted for her preſent coldneſs, by 
ſuppoſing her piqued and offended at his behaviour, 
for which ſhe had ſo much reaſon. 

Anxious therefore to reconcile them, ſhe ſtill con- 
tinued deſirous of writing to Delamere. And ſo 
much did her affectionate heart dwell on the hap- 
pineſs ſhe ſhould have in re-uniting her brother and 
her friend, that only the difficulty which there ſcem= 
ed to be in vindicating Emmeline without injuring 
Lady Adelina, withheld her; and ſhe promiſed to 
delay writing, till means could be found to clear up 
the reputation of the one without ruining that of 
the other. 

Lord Weſthaven had, during his ſtay, learnt from 
Mrs. Stafford the circumſtances that had driven her 
and her family abroad; and had heard them with a 
ſincere wiſh to alleviate the inconveniencies that op- 
preſſed a woman, whoſe manners and conduct con- 
vinced him ſhe deſerved a better fate. Unwilling, 
however, to hold out to her hopes that he was not 
ſure he ſhould be able to fulfil, he contented him- 
ſelf with procuring from Emmeline general infor- 
mation of the ſtate of their affairs, and ſilently me- 
ditated the noble project of doing good, as ſoon as 
it ſhould be in his power. 

Her children, for whoſe ſake only ſhe ſeemed to 
be willing to ſupport with patience her unfortunate 
lot, were objects particularly intereſting to Lord 
Weſthaven ; and for the boys he thought he might, 
on his return to England, aſſiſt in providing. To 
their father, conſoling himſelf in trifling follies and 
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dirty intrigues for his misfortunes, it ſeemed more 
difficult to be ſerviceable. | 

While theſe benevolent purpoſes engaged his at- 
tention, Lady Weſthaven reflected with regret on 


her approaching departure, which muſt divide her 
from Emmeline, whom ſhe ſeemed, now to love with 


redoubled affection. His Lordſhip, ever ſolicitous 
to gratify her, propoſed that Emmeline ſhould go 
with them. into Switzerland with the Baron de St. 
Alpin, his Lordſhip's uncle; who, after a life paſſed 
in the ſervice of France, now prepared to retire to 
his native country. F 
The Baron had ſeen his nephew at Paris. He 
had embraced with tranſport the ſon of a beloved 
ſiſter, and inſiſted on his and Lady Weſthaven's go- 
ing back with him to his eſtate in the Pais de Vaud, 
as ſoon as he ſhould have the happineſs of being re- 
joined by his only ſon, the Chevalier de Bel- 
lozane, who was expected with his regiment 
from Martinique. Lord Weſthaven, on his firſt 
viſit to the paternal houfe of his mother, had 
found there only one of her fiſters, who, with the 
Baron, were the laſt furvivors of a numerous family. 
He could not, therefore, reſiſt his uncle's earneſt in- 
treaties to accompany him back; and Lady Weſt- 
haven, who was charmed with the manners of the 


reſpectable veteran, and interefted by his affection 


for her Lord, readily conſented to delay her return 
to England for three months, and to croſs France 


Once more to attend him. 


To have Emmetine her companion in fuch a jour- 

ney, ſeemed to offer all that could render it charming. 

But how could ſhe aſk her to quit Mrs. Stafford, to 

whom the had been ſo much obliged ; and who, 

in her preſent melancholy ſolitude, ſeemed more 
than ever to need her conſolatory friendſhip. 
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Her Ladyſhip, however, ventured to mention it to 
Emmeline ; who anſwered, that though, nothing in 
the world would give her more pleaſure than bei 
with ſuch friends, ſhe could not, without a breach of 
duty which it was impoſſible to think of, quit Mrs. 
Stafford, to whom ſhe was bound by gratitude as 
well as by affection. Maes Fae 

Lord Weſthaven acquieſced in the juſtice of this 
objection, but undertook to remove it, by rendering 
the ſituation of her friend ſuch as would make a 
ſhort abſence on both ſides more fupportable. 

He therefore, in his next converfation with Staf- 
ford, repreſented the inconvenience of a houſe fo far 
from a town, and how much better his family would 
be ſituated nearer the metropolis. He concluded b 
offering him a houſe he had himſelf hired at St. 
Germains; which, he ſaid, he ſhould be obliged to 
Mrs. Stafford and her family if they would occupy 
till his return from Switzerland. And that no ob- 
jection might ariſe as to expence, he added, that 
conſidering himſelf as Miſs Mowbray's banker, he 
had furnithed her with five hundred pounds, with 
which ſhe was deſirous of repaying ſome part of the 
many obligations ſhe owed Mr. and Mrs. Stafford. 

Mrs. Stafford, who ſaw immediately all the ad- 
vantages that might ariſe to Emmeline from her re- 
ſidence with Lady Weſthaven, had, on the ſlighteſt 
hint, been warmly an advocate for her going. How- 
ever reluctant to part with her, ſhe ſuffered not her 
own gratifications to impede the intereſt” of her fair 
charge. But ſhe could not prevail on Emmeline to 
yield to her intreaties, till Lord Weſthaven having 
ſettled every thing for the removal of the family 
to St. Germains, ſhe was convinced that Mrs. Staf- 


ford would be in a pleaſant and advantageous ſitua- 


1 
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tion; and that ſhe ought, even for the ſake of ber 
and her children, whom Lord Weſthaven had fo 
much the power of ſerving, to yield to an nung 
ment which would ſo wi oblige him. 

The chateau they inhabited wass ready furniſhed; 
their clothes were eaſily removed; and the Staf- 
fords and their children ſet out at the ſame time 
with Lord Weſthaven, his wife, and Emmeline ; 
who, having ſeen them ſettled at St. Germains great- 
ly to the ſatisfaction of Mrs. Stafford, went on to 
Paris; z where, in about a week, they were joined by 
the Baron de St. Alpin an the Chevalier de Bel- 
lozane. 
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